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THE WOOD GIANT. 





BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





From Alton Bay to Sandwich Dome, 
From Mad to Saco river, 

For patriarchs of the primal wood 
We sought with vain endeavor. 


And then we said: ‘* The giants old 
Are lost beyond retrieval, 

This pigmy growth the axe has spared 
Is not the wood primeval. 


** Look where we will o’er vale and hill 
How idle are our searches, 
For broad-girthed maples, wide-limbed oaks, 
Centennial pines and birches! 


‘Their tortured limbs the axe and saw 
Have changed to beams and trestles ; 
They rest in walls, they float on seas, 
They rot in sunken vessels. 


“ This shorn and wasted mountain land 
Of underbrush and boulder— 
Who thinks to see its full grown tree 
Must live a century older.” 


At last to us a woodland path, 
To open sunset leading, 

Revealed the Anakim of pines 
Our wildest wish exceeding. 


Alone, the level sun before, 
Below, the lake’s green islands, 
Beyond, in misty distance dim, 
The rugged Northern Highlands, 


Dark Titan on his Sunset Hill 
Of time and change defiant! 

How dwarfed the common woodland seemed, 
Before the old time giant. 


What marvel that in simpler days 
Of the world’s early childhood, 

Men crowned with garlands, gifts and praise, 
Such monarchs of the wild-wood? 


That Tyrian maids with flower and song 
Danced through the hill grove’s spaces, 
And hoary-bearded Druids found 
In woods their holy places? 


With somewhat of that Pagan awe 
With Christian reverence blending, 

We saw our pine-tree’s mighty arms 
Above our heads extending. 


We heard his needles’ mystic rune, 
Now rising, and now dying, 

As erst Dodona’s priestess heard 
The oak leaves prophesying. 


Was it the half-unconscious moan 
Of one apart and mateless, 

The weariness of unshared power, 
The loneliness of greatness? 


O dawns and sunsets, lend to him 
Your beauty and your wonder, 

Blithe sparrow, sing thy Summer song 
His solemn shadow under ! 


Play lightly on his slender keys, 
O wind of Summer, waking 

For hills like these, the sound of seas 
On far-off beaches breaking ! 


And let the eagle and the crow 
Rest on bis stil! green branches, 

When winds shake down his Winter snow 
In silver avalanches. 


The brave are braver for their cheer, 
The strongest need assurance, 

The sigh of longing makes not less 
The lesson of endurance. 

STURTEVANT's HILL, N. H. 
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HE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 
OHIO. 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 








In Tue Inperenpent of the 6th are 
extracts from the communication of a 
correspondent, relating to the attitude of 
the Republican Party of Ohio toward 
temperance and prohibition. The corre- 
spondent did not state the whole case, and 
temperance workers throughout the coun- 
try ought to know exactly what it is. 

1. The constitution of Ohio contains an 
express probibition of license to the liquor 
traffic, and forbids the legislature to enact 
any such law. There have been two 
separate votes of the people on that clause, 
who deliberately incorporated it into the 
organic law. 

2. Three hundred thousand petitioners 
prayed the Republican legislature of the 
state to submit to the people a proposition 
for constitutional prohibition, which the 
legislature refused to hear. 

8. A subsequent legislature, also Repub- 
lican, resolved to submit to the people two 
propositions for amending the constitution : 
1. In favor of license; 2, in favor of prohi- 
bition. 

4. There had been no petition from any 
quarter asking for license, but repeated 
appeals to the legislatures for prohibition. 

5. These two propositions were not 
plainly stated, so as to be easily understood 
by the people, but were in terms so in- 
volved and obscure that for weeks it was 
not settled among them whether friends 
of prohibition should vote for the first or 
the second, or for both of them. It was 
finally agrecd that prohibitionists should 
vote fur the second. 

6. During the canvass, the leaders of the 
Republican Party every where,on the stump, 
in pubiic and in private, urged the people 
to vote for the first proposition. Senator 
Sherman and the candidate for governor 
were active and conspicuous in this sdvo- 
cacy. They declared that the Republican 
Party was first, last, and all the time in 
favor of license. 

7. The second proposition received 825,- 
000 votes; that in favor of license had 98,- 
000 votes. The constitution of Ohio re- 
quires a majority of al) the votes cast at the 
election to effect a change in it; and 825,- 
000 votes were not such a majority. 

8. It was suspected at the time, and now 
it is known to be true, that a great many 
votes for the second proposition were 
thrown out and not counted, and that 
there was gross fraud in the count of the 
others, expressly ‘ defeat prohibition. 
And it is believed that the vote was suffi- 
ciently large, if it had been honestly dealt 
with, to have amended the constitution so 
as to prohibit forever the manufacture and 
sale of strong drink. This throwing out of 
votes and this fraudulent dealing with 
those not thrown out was by Republican 
Officials, who are loud in their asseverations 
that the Republican Party is earnest snd 
honest in its declarations in favor of a 
free vote for every citizen, and an honest 
count. 

9. Since that time there have been other 
declarations of the Republican Party of 
Ohio in relation to the liquor traffic, always 
in favor of license, ignoring entirely the 
great majority in favor of prohibition. 

10. The platform of the party, which 
has been adopted for the purpose of the 
approaching election, is full and explicit in 
favor of license to the liquor traffic, and 

















emphatically against prohibition in any 
form. 

11. The attitude of the Republican Party 
in this matter justifies the declaration that 
its purpose is, if possible, to force saloons 
upon tbe people, in spite of their protests, 
The success or failure of that foul conspir- 
acy against the highest good of the state 
and people will be determined at the next 
election. 

PORTLAND, ME. 
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THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS. 





Tue constitution and laws of the Episco- 
pal Church in this country correspond, 
with a very complete and ominous exact- 
ness, to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. That Church, like the na- 
tion, is a union of many separate bodies, 
each one of which, eaceptis eacipiendis, is 
sovereign and independent. There is a 
General Convention, governing the whole 
confederacy to a certain extent; but each 
diocese has its own bishop, its own legisla- 
ture, its own constitution and canons, and 
its own courts. Moreover, there are no 
federal courts. A bishop may indeed be 
tried, by a very cumbrous process, if he 
exceed his authority, or grossly neglect his 
duty, or for immorality of life. But, prac- 
tically, he is absolute and irresponsible, 
excepting to God and public opinion, while 
over any clergyman or layman the central 
authority has no executive control whatever. 
It is, therefore, easily possible that questions 
of ecclesiastical ‘‘ state rights,” the indepen- 
dent sovereignty of dioceses, may from 
time to time arise; and such a question 
has actually arisen in the Diocese of South 
Carolina. The pious quarrel is not likely 
to deluge anew the soil of that state with 
blood, but only the altars of her churches 
with a kind of celestial ichor. Neverthe- 
less, it is a very pretty quarrel; and de. 
serves the more careful study, partly, be- 
cause it is not in the least degree likely to 
be breught to « peaceful solution, and 
chiefly because it involves prirciples which 
are at the very foundation of the Christian 
religion and even of modern civilization. 

What the Diocese of South Carolina un- 
dertook, as a sovereign and independent 
power, to decide—and to decide in utter de- 
fiance of the notorious and authoritative 
teaching of the whole Church, of which it 
is a part—was the meaning of the word 
clergyman. A clergyman, according to the 
indisputable usage of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, is a man who has been 
duly ordained or consecrated to the office 
of a bishop or priest or deacon. These 
holy orders can be conferred only by 
Bishops, who may use their authority 
wisely or unwisely. But, whenever they 
do use it for that purpose, they constitute 
the person they ordain a clergyman. That 
is the whole meaning of the word. A 
clergyman may be a fool to begin with, and 
he may turn out a knave; but whatever 
élse he may be or become, whenever he has 
been ordained by a bishop he is and must 
remain a clergyman. He may, for suffi- 
cient reason, be suspended or permanently 
excluded from office or benefice, but he 
can never be deprived of his clerical char- 
acter. 

But the Diocese of South Carolina, asa 
sovereign and independent power, is not 
to be bound by vulgar dictionaries, or uni- 
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versal ecclesiastical usage. Her lay mem- 
bers insist upon a definition of their own; 
they insist that clergyman means “ a person 
in Holy Orders whose color is white.” A 
black man, indeed—such is the degeneracy 
of the times—may be a deacon, or a priest, 
or even a bishop; he may successively be 
all three; but until he can wash the color 
out of his skin not all the bishops in the 
universe can make a clergyman of him. 
The majority of the clergy of the Diocese 
of South Carolina were too wise to commit 
themselves to this monstrous and almost 
ineredible absurdity ; but it is affirmed that 
even they are ‘backing down.” Howcan 
they be expeeted to help if? With the 
laity against them in so large a proportion 
they must either ‘ back down,” or ** back” 


r out of their parishes and their parochial 


stipends. It is said, indeed, on very high 
authority, that on this perfectly preposter- 
ous question—which is only too terribly 
significant—it is almost certain that the 
diocese itself will be split to pieces, and a 
large number of the parishes withdraw 
from the Convention. 

What, one may well inquire, were the 
reasons urged in support of this marvelous 
definition of a perfectly common word? 
Did these “grave and reverend seigniors” 
arrive at their conclusion after laborious 
and painful study of the laws of the Church? 
Did they get at it by going back to media- 
val or primitive Christianity? Nothing of 
the sort. They got at it by interpreting 
the language of all Christendom so as to 
make it adapt itself to the most pitiable and 
disgraceful provincialism of the State of 
South Carolina. In other words, slightly 
varying the form of the definition given 
above, they decided that clergyman means ; 
the sort of clergyman that South Carolina 
used to have in the palmy days of slavery, 
When the constitution of that diocese as- 
sumed its present shape it would have been 
ridicuious to provide that only white clergy- 
men should have seate tn Convention, 
When it was a felony to teach a Negro or 
any one of the multitudes of mixed race 
to read and write, how could he be invested 
with an office for which reading and writ- 
ing were indispensable qualifications? 
What would have been the use of conse- 
crating a colored person to a Bishopric 
when he could have been taken as soon a8 
the Consecration Service was over to the 
nearest auction-block and hurried off to 
pass the rest of his days in a dismal swamp? 
But that shocking and demoralizing bar- 
barism is, in this country, at an end for- 
ever. Now, and more and more every day, 
men are judged not by their color but by 
their personal qualifications—their char. 
acter and their accomplishments, Not one 
person in the South Carolina Convention 
pretended that the two clergymen whose 
seats were contested were deficient in char- 
acter or attainments. Te objection—and 
the only objection—raised against them 
was that they were not of pure white 
blood; and that objection is neither more 
nor less at bottom than a denial of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation andan 
inversion of the Gospel. That somany good 
men are unable to see this is perhaps the 
most fatal of all the legacies which slavery 
has left. 

Of course the remarkable discussion in 
the South Carolina Conveation has excited 
much criticism; and we are reminded 
again, as we have been reminded very 

ften before, that can 
the colored people whohas not lived all his 
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days in the South, and that it is better for 
us to leave the South to settle the “‘race- 
question ” at their own time and in their 
own way: As to this last, nobody wants 
to hinder them; and the shorter the time 
and the better the way, the better will every 
Christian man and good citizen be pleased. 
But people who live in the North have 
perfect liberty to look on and express an 
opinion. And it is high time to repudiate 
the transparent sophism that only Southern- 
ers can understand the Negro. Since when 
has it become true that a man is the most 
impartial judge in his own cause? And 
how could any one personally committed 
to the institution of slavery, deriving 
most of his wealth from it, and then, after 
incalculable suffering, forcibly deprived of 
that wealth—how could he be expected to 
escape either prejudice or passion? 

If the question were only a political or 
social question, the Church might conceiva- 
bly—though not without ignominy—stand 
alooffromit. Whethera colored man shall 
have a vote, shall have a perfect citizen- 
ship with all that it involves, has been set- 
tled by law. Whether you shall ask a 
colored man to dinner depends upon your 
own personal feeling. But whether there 
is one human race or half adozen; whether 
Christ did or did not take upon him the na- 
ture, and die for the redemption of all men, 
white or black; whether or not even the 
lowest in culture and advantages and nat- 
ural capacity of human beings may never- 
theless be made ‘‘ partakers of the Divine 
Nature” and received into perfect com- 
mupion with God—these, and such as 
these, are questions with which narrow pro, 
vincialisms, and social prejudices, and 
even physical disgust, have nothing what- 
ever todo. And it might surely have been 
hoped that especially the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, in all its schools and parties, 
had effectually protected itself from those 
debasing theories which lie at the founda- 
tion of all color-line distinctions. With 
every conceivable distinction of the kind, 
however innocent and ‘ natural” and re- 
fined it may be made to appear, the Broad- 
Church theory of the Universal Fatherhood 
of God, the Evangelical theory of conver- 
sion and faith, and the High-Church theory 
of the Grace of Sacraments, are equally 
and wholly incompatible. 

The Church is, or ought to be, or at the 
the least is striving to be, the realization 

upon earth of a divine ideal, the City of 
God, the society of which He is the head, 
who *‘ came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister,” and in which they are greatest 
who are the readiest to serve. It is asociety, 
the very end of which is that we should 
not yield to *‘ natural prejudices,” but fight 
against them with might and main. The 
state can control only some of our out- 
ward actions by a physical restraint. What 
we call ‘society’ exercises a far wider 
control, by means far more subtle; but 
even society deals only with our behavior 
and not our motives and inmost character. 
But the Church sits in judgment alike on 
society and on the state, and on the in- 
dividual conscience. So far as she truly 
represents to us the will of God, she may 
require us to defy the state at any cost, 
and cut ourselves off from the comforts 
and delights of the society in which we 
live. The Church, then, as a church, can 
have only one duty in relation to ‘ preju- 
dices” which doom millions of human be- 
ings to a virtual exclusion from the full 
blessings of redemption, and that duty is 
to reprove and repress them. How can 
we condescend so much as to consider the 
ingenious proposals which misguided Chris- 
tian men have made to assume these prejudi- 
ces almost as laws of Nature, to make them 
the foundation of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, and to band them down as a fatal 
curse to all future generations? 

Even in the Convention of the Diocese of 
South Carolina, there was “a remnant”; 
some laymen, a larger number of clergy- 
men, and at their head the unflinching and 
noble-hearted Bishop. Nevertheless, for 
the present the work among colored people 
in their diocese has passed out of their 
hands, and the hundreds of thousands of 
those sheep, which, notwithstanding their 
dark fleeces, are still sheep for whom the 
Good Shepherd gave His life, must be 

gathered in, if at all, by other seekers. 
Bartimore, Mp. 
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IN FIVE PARTS. 





BY MRS. SUSAN E. WALLACE. 


IV. 


Ir is a Jaw of psychological mathemat- 
ics, that the immovable force of dullness 
will, in the end, overcome any varying and 
irregular force resisting it. In the third 
year of the undisputed reign of the Queen 
of Blue Eyes she began to feel the strength 
of opposing natures unlike her own. One 
morning she abruptly announced to her 
worshipers that she was tired of Damascus. 
(The word environment has not effected a 
lodgment in Asia.) She was sated, ennuyé, 
bored with the insipid legend of the ‘‘ Sev- 
en Sleepers ” and forever recurring tradi- 
tions of the ‘‘ Father of the Faithful.” She 
longed for a glimpse of Baghdad, ancient of 
days, the seat of the Vicars of the Prophet. 
Suppose there was a sandstorm or an at- 
tack by robbers; it would give her some- 
thing to think about. She had purchased 
what choice things, large and small, she 
cared for; she had lolled and dreamed in 
her fountained court long enough; had 
dashed over the hills and far away on the 
moon-colored horse—an apparition calcu- 
lated to make the dull, irrational Turkish 
women start with horror. That peerless 
animal was a small, compact Arabian, with 
mild eyes and familiar, loving ways, like a 
house-dog. She could leap likea gazelle, 
with no fear of her groom, whom she used 
asa rubbing-post; was never intimidated by 
lifting up of sticks or hands; for she had 
never been struck, and did not know the 
meaning of such gesture. Arab mares are 
stauch friends and laborious slaves, and 
so fleet and steady that a chief of Circas- 
sia, mounted on one, galloping at full speed, 
has been known to shoot a crow on the 
wing with his rifle; and they can travel 
two hundred miles under the saddle in 
three consecutive days. Ambling is the 
favorite gait in the East; and for that rea- 
son Lady Ellen chose the long, low gallop, 
where the true Arabian, even on the rough- 
est, rockiest bills, never makes a false step. 
She could not ride forever, and she tired of 
sunny days, which lazy Turks use for tak- 
ing kief in their kiosks on the banks of 
the Barrada or Pharpar. She had enough 
of the venders of curios and Damas blades. 
They were impostors, and their arms were 
counterfeits, eVery one. 

She was tired of the ladies with the Para- 
dise eyes (ah, those eyes!) who own the 
cashmeres, and never wear them, but go 
about in balloon-like draperies and shuffling 
slippers; in their movement graceless as 
water-birds on land. She had climbed the 
walls of the old castle, which looms up in 
the pictorial city so grandly, anda looked 
back over the valley enclosed in bloom, 
and idly watched the silver flow of the 
rivers eastward to the great marshy lakes 
which lie twelve miles beyond the gates, 
and are there lost in the sand. She had 
haunted the ruinous mosques, a mingling 
of Gothic and Saracenic architecture, and 
pondered and mused over the fantastic, in- 
congruous mixture of magnificence and 
misery, filth and luxury, which goes to make 
up the Oriental City. Yes, she was tired of 
Beit Eden; its languor and repose. It was 
tedious and humdrum in spite of her troops 
of friends. She knew herself in a favorite 
stronghold of fanatics. The lover of facts 
(not you nor I, my reader) will rememver 
that, in 1861, over twenty-five thousand 
Christians were massacred in and about 
Hermon and Anti-Lebanon. They hate Jews 
and Christians; but there is no reason to 
believe the Moslems hated my Queen of 
the Blue Eyes. She knew their ways, good 
and bad, and gave much backsheesh. Why 
should they hate her? 

Damascus still retains its elliptical form, 
and its walls, pierced with seven gates, 
doubtless occupy their tirst foundations. 
It was once threaded from east to west by a 
street called Straight—a noble thoroughfare, 
a hundred feet in breadth, divided by Cor- 
inthian colonnades into three avenues, of 
which the central was used by footmen, 
while the other two were traversed by 
horsemen, chariots and beasts of burden. 
Thus were built Bozrah and Samaria, and 
thus Palmyra, as proved by its four long 





rows of columns, sixty feet high, beginning 





in a majestic, triumphal arch. Round 
about Damascus are mountains sterile as 
Sinai, which glow at evening like the very 
splendor of the Eternal Throne. Lady 
Ellen surveyed them as the barrier of the 
desert which lies on the other side; a level 
of yellow sand, smooth as a floor, soft as a 
tufted carpet, where run lines representing 
roads, and creeping specks, like ants, which 
are men and avimals. Deep in it, fiery 
leagues away, is Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness, the city builded of Solomon, girded 
by the desert, as other cities in 
pleasant isles are girded with the 
sea. She would cross that moun- 
tain wall, and seek that city named Pal- 
myra by the all-conquering Roman. There, 
at least, she would have some sort of change 
from this triste valley, ruled by endless 
quietude, 

What if it was like a sweet dream to sit 
in the roses and hear the birds sing? to 
be awakened by the lark and lulled by fall- 
ing waters? Enough of that sort of thing. 
Time to ring down the curtain on Damas- 
cus. Good-night to the Eye of the East. 

She had drunk the foam of the moment, 
and across the graves of forty centuries she 
would march—Miladi, in search of novelty. 
The resplendent, rose-strewn palace cham- 
bers were too narrow, this kingdom too 
small, the wearisome ‘Turks so stolid and 
staring. She would get out of their sight, 
and throw off the trammels of civilization. 
She had worn those bonds lightly enough, 
to be sure; but the leopardess must be 
loosed again. Her English friends opened 
the book of lamentations; they could not 
let her go; she took their daylight with 
her. Vainly they pleaded danger. She 
answered; ** Did not Lady Hester Stanhope 
live, the only women among thirty-seven 
serving men, in her convent palace? And 
did not Madame de la Tourelle jive for 
years on the top of an exceeding high 
mountain, in peace and safety?” 

She would travel the road of the old 
Phenician adventurers, of mailed knights 
and crusaders, where many lances have 
been shivered, and many a hero whouscd to 
prance in the tilt-yard, in the sheen of bright 
eyes aud bright armor, has bitten the dust. 
Wiiy should she be cooped up in stone 
walls when the free desert was wooing her 
as the lion woos his bride? As well be 
locked in a harem at once. The ruins of 
Tadmor, or Tuamur, as the Arabs call it, 
are not imposing, they urged; the low, 
mean, mud-built modern village is the home 
of plag: e and fever; of jackals, masterless 
dogs; a decrepit and dying place, hardly a 
camel to be seen in the streets; the desert 
glows like a furnace ; and your only thought, 
after getting in, is how to get out. The 
towers are used as stables for miserable, 
mangy donkeys of the lowest tribes, who 
rob and strip the wayfarer. 

Lady Ellen was never listless; so her 
friends tell me. She heard each argument 
with infinite and gracious gentleness, and 
smilingly did as she pleased. And it 
pleased the lady to set her fair face east- 
ward; to tempt fortune outside the Happy 
Valley. There is a true saying: in the Des- 
ert no man meets a friend. Take protec- 
tion of the caravan, or have a strong guard, 
as our heroine did, departing in state with 
a party of Anazees, under Antar, an infe- 
rior sheik, » Bedouin. Tents, baggage, 
maid—every equipment for comfort went 
with her. 

The Desert, forbidding to our imagina- 
tion, has its own charm, which it keeps for 
its lovers. There are secret waters in the 
sand, if you choose to dig for them, and 
hidden pleasure found by search. You 
must, along with food and water, shelter 
and steed, take an atmosphere with you. 
Lady Ellen took hers. They say her 
glance was like a saber in the air the morn- 
ing she started, in eager delight. Good-by 
to flashing streams of lucent waters. The 
liquid music will not stay her step, nor 
shady garden, nor balcony with striped 
awning, where friends crowd, with waving 
hands and scarfs. Good-by to verdant 
leafage and tropic blovsom, Summer house 
of marble and gold, gilded kiosk, and cool 
pavilion. Hail to the Desert chief who és- 
corts the incoming queen to the storied 
realm of Zenobia. 

‘Though your lips parch in the Desert, 
you do not feel oppressed. The senses are 
sharpened acutely, and the constant pres- 
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ence of danger keeps one on the lookout, 
and at his highest spirit; the air is tonic ag 
spiced wine, and night transfigures the 
mountains and touches their scarred, 
seamed faces with ineffable beauty. Even. 
ing mild is pleasant past telling, the 
bivouac delicious. 

Tents are pitched silently, rapidly; car. 
pets are spread; the grunting camels un 
girded; the supper eaten heartily. 

The stars flash out at a breath; not slow. 
ly as with us; and then is the witching 
time. While dim Molian soundings haunt 
your ear, look toward the North Star, and 
sing the tender evening strain from the 
Koran - 

“Have we not given you the earth for a bed, 
And made you husband and wife, 
And given you sleep for rest, 
And made you a mantle of night?” 


When the lights are out, and all else is 
hushed, some Arab will tune his two. 
stringed guitar. His boundless tent is the 
infinite spangled arch which upholds the 
Throne of God. Mingling with your 
dreams are his soft chants of bubbling 
fountains, waving palms, leafy oases, white 
arms, and the balmy breath of the Black. 
eyed (always the Black-eyed!) Pleasure's 
perfect daughters, whose tresses are as mid, 
night shades, whose form is like the tama- 
risk when the warm wind blows. 

Or he may chant the thousand and one 
verses of the Persian Poet, Nizami’s Lay 
of the Frantic Lover and the Night-black 
Beauty who died of love. Or he may 
dro wsily thrum and sing of Borak, the milk, 
white steed, swifter than lightning, who 
bore Lord Mohammed beyond the Seventh 
Sphere. Up he flew, up the path of purple 
glass, to the light which hath not any name 
on earth. Up to the dim ‘Region of the 
Veils,” where ten thousand thousaud bars 
of flame, lambent with loveliness and mys- 
téry, shut all times off from eternity, and 
guard the Everlasting City of Precious 
Stones. 

With such fervid enthusiasm did Lady 
Ellen set out for the City of Palms that 
she declared she would love to push on to 
Aleppo and Baghdad, to Shiraz and Persep- 
olis, last stronghold of the Magian, the 
hills of the fire-worshipers and the glori- 
ous region where the sun rises. Useless 
to oppose the whims of the spoilt beauty; 
to threaten her with plagues, the ‘* Aleppo 
button,” the ‘*‘ Baghdad date-mark,” the 
evil-eye. She clasped the burning jewels 
of her belt, and laughingly said she wore 
talisman and amulet, and could more easily 
cast a spell than submit to one. In pleas- 
ant Eastern fashion, friends, mouated on 
goodly steeds, escorted her half-a-day’s 
march into the wilderness, and, after much 
salaaming and salutation and fine compli- 
ment, consigned her to the guidance and 
guardianship of a squad of Anazees, under 
Sheikh Antar. That is not his name, you 
know; it is best not to tell names und tales 
together. At once, my reader pictures 
him an emir of emirs, a supreme, haughty 
leader, of dauntless bravery, who sways his 
tribe as one man, though his power is a 
splendid weakness; for the order of succes- 
sien to the first place is loose and precarious. 
But his desert brethren and followers wor- 
ship him, and are ready to do and die with 
him and for him. His banner, displayed at 
the head of the column, deserves the honors 
of a kingly name. He (this ideal sheik) 
Wears a turban with tremendous diamonds, 
and lives in the saddle. His horse’s neck 
is clothed with thunder; the glory 
of his nostrils is terrible; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting. The mon- 
arch of the illimitable desert has the eye of 
a falcon, the brow of a conqueror, is wiry 
and agile, and his heart is filled with a sad 
unrest. Though his people keep the roads, 
they scorn to attack parties with women, 
and are actuated by high and generous im- 
pulse. He tosses a javelin, decorated with 
tufts and flying streamers, wears a murder- 
ous yatagan and cimeter of crescent shape’ 
and is forever swearing by the law and the 
prophet and the soul of his grandfather. 

On the march he is foremost, a guiding 
light amid the shine of lances. In camp 
his is the central tent of striped scarlet and 
white, with mighty standard of green, the 
color of the flag of the Prophet (he rests in 
glory!). His spear before the door, like 
Saul’s, is a terror to evil-doers; and, when. 
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provoked to wrath, be is a lion come up 
from swellings of Jordan. 

Such is our ideal sheikh. I saw him in 
the area about the mosque of Omar at Jeru- 
salem, and again escorting a party from 
the Holy City toHebrov. Many times have 
I seen the real sheikh, much more easily dis- 
covered. Especially do I recall one who 
cheats the pilgrim and the stranger by sell- 
ing counterfeit avtiques and false coins 
in the shadow of the Pyramids; a huvgry- 
looking rascal, followed by @ dozen or 
so beggars; the pettiest of petty chiefs, 
the small head of the smallest of clans; a 
robber by profession and practice, not of 
the Paul Clifford school, but a savage, 
skulking behind rocks and in gorges. And 
of such, in all probability, were the ancient 
‘kings’ who held Canaan in Joshua’s 





e. 
"Dore whispet to you, dearly beloved, 
that the vast majority of the unconquered 
Bedouins, when stripped of romance and 
glamour, clad only in their homespun rags, 
resemble, very nearly, those gentle wards 
of the Government, our own Digger In- 
dians, dnd theif sheikh is the sachem of the 
tribe? 

Just here let me pause one moment to say, 
when you do find the best Oriental, the ex- 
quisite grace of his bearing, the smooth, 
patient, courteous dignity of his manner, 
surpass the highest breeding of Christian 
courts. At the risk of rousing my reader’s 
indignation I repeat the remark of one long 
resident in Persia. The further east you 
go, the finer the manner. First among the 
sons of men for polish and urbanity is the 
Arabian; next him the Turk; then comes 
the Itulian; then the Spaniard, Frenchman ; 
then the cold, stiff Englishman, and lastly 
the helter-skelter American; and,I presume, 
California is worse than Chicago, though I 
have never been there. 

Remember, this is not my assertion, nor 
dare I confess to indorsing it. 

As to the glittering arms and blood-curd- 
ling prowess of the Desert kings, they are 
things to be laughed at. A band of tour- 
ists can chase a thousand brigands, and a 
very small army can put ten thousand to 
flight. The wonderful mares sung in song 
and famous in story are the property of 
princes. Occasivnally the average Bedouin 
owns a scraggy, famished beast, badly 
pounded with sticks, which we call a don- 
key. 
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Due emphasis laid on the principles 
of textual criticism would, perhaps, bave 
prevented a certain dogmatic basis, which 
was more or less active among the Revis- 
ers. itis always a matter of questionable 
taste to impute motives, and we do not 
now undertake to say that this or that al- 
teration in the text was actually made to 
satisfy dogmatic prepossessions. Two illus- 
trations, however, will indicate what we 
mean. 

A distinguished member of the Ameri- 
tan Old Testament Company defends 
that company for favoring the change of 
the Massoretic points and rejecting the 
translation of the English Company in 
Daniel ix, 25, sg., on the ground that ‘ the 
American Revisers believed that this propb- 
ecy, by its terms, points directly and explic- 
itly to the Lord Jesus Christ. (Prof. W. H. 
Green, Presbyterian Journal, June 25th, 
1885.) The other illustration is taken 
from the margin of LI Sam. xii, 31. The 
translation of the Revisers, speaking of 
David’s treatment of his captives, says: 
He ‘made them pass through the brick 
kiln.” The margin makes this remarkable 
comment, ‘‘or with a slight change in the 
Hebrew text made them labour at.” This 
“slight change” (substituting a Daleth for 
& Resh) is no doubt conceivable; but we 
are not aware of a single textual au- 
thority which witnesses in its favor, nor of 
any argument for it, except the supposed 
inconsistency of the text as it stands in the 
Hebrew with the character of David. It 
is impossible for textual criticism to admit 
considerations of the kind indicated in 








We now come to a still more fundament- 
al matter: 

(a.) The Revisers might have secured a 
more accurate Massoretic text. The 
smaller the number of variants in different 
Hebrew MSS. which really affect the sense, 
the greater was the obligation to pass judg- 
ment upom them. It would have been 
possible, by the appointment of specialists 
on sub-committees, by correspondence 
with foreign scholars, and in other ways, 
to improve the Massoretic text at many 
poiats. Two monumental works to which 
the Revisers had access are the ‘‘ St. Peters- 
burg Codex” of Strack, and the Hebrew 
text of the Complutensian Polyglott. We 
give a few illustrations from the latter, 
which has been little studied, though it is 
known to have many peculiarities. The 
Madrid Codd., upon which it is believed to 
depend, have not, so far as we know, been 
fully collated. The few examples here 
cited ate, however, all taken from 
Delitzsch’s pamphlet on the Complutensian 
Variants, a perfectly accessible treatise, 
published in 1878 and containing the results 
of a partial collation of Codd. 

I Sam. xxv, 22, Rev., “by the morning 
light”; the passage is not included by the 
Massorah amoug the six which contain this 
phrase, and “light” is omitted in Compl. 

Is, x, 15, Rev., ‘‘ shake them that lft”; 
Compl., many other MSS., and Baer read 
‘“‘and” before “them”; a difficult reading, 
wholly ignored by Rev. 

Hos. xiii, 15, Rev., ‘‘among his breth- 
ren.” The Compl. reading, ‘among 
reeds,” is not noticed. 

Dan. ix, 8, Rev., **O Lord”; Compl., etc., 
**Yahve”; the passage is not included by 
the Massorah among the occurrences of 
the Hebrew word ** Lord.” 

I Chr. xv, 2, Rev., ‘‘ them hath the Lorp 
chosen to carry the ark of God”; Compl., 
etc., ‘‘ ark of Yahve”; and so the Massorah 
in the list of passages containing this phrase. 

II Chr. x, 16, Rev., ‘‘when all Israel 
saw’; Compl. and other texts omit ‘‘ saw.” 
So LXX, Vulgate. This difficult but authen- 
ticated reading is wholly unnoticed by the 
Revisers. 

We omit particular reference to needed 
changes in the Massoretic vowel-points, 
accents and verse-divisions. 

The examples cited may be sufficient 
to show tkat there was possible work in 
textual criticism beyond that of which the 
Revisers have given evidence, and yet quite 
within their self-imposed limits. That this 
was all that the Christian public had a 
right to ask of them we do not believe; but 
it would at Jeast have given their work a 
standing in the eyes of the textual critic 
which it does not now possess. 

But the American Revisers have taken 
a far less tenable position on this subject 
than that held by the English Committee. 
Their vote, not accepted by the English 
Committee, but published in the Appendix, 
was to ‘‘ omit from the margin all render- 
ings from the LXX, Vulgate, and other 
ancient versions or ‘authorities.’” That is 
to say, not contented with relegating to a 
comparatively obscure place the variant 
readings which are furnished by the ver- 
sions, and in numerous cases admitted by 
the decisive voice of scholars to represent 
the original text, they were prepared to 
keep ail knowledge of them from the tuous- 
ands who should depend upoo the new 

version for their acquaintance with the 
Scriptures of the Old Covenant. 

If they bad had their way, we should 
lose from the margin such invaluable read- 
ings as tnese: Gen. iv, 8: ‘‘ Said unto Abel 
his brother, Let us go into the field”; Gen. 
vi, 3: ‘*My spirit shall not abide in man 
forever”; Jud. xiv, 15: ‘‘ Fourth day”; [ 
Sam. ix, 25: ‘‘ They spread a couch for 
Saul,” etc.; I Sam. xx, 19, 41: ‘* This 
mouud,” and ‘‘from beside the mound”; 
I Kings, xi, 15: ** Destroyed Edom”; I Ch. 
xxvi, 20: ‘‘ And the Levites tueir brethren 
were over,” etc.; If Uh. xx, 1, ‘‘ Meunim” 
(for the tautological *‘ Ammonites” of the 
text; II Ch. xxviii, 16, ‘‘king” for 
‘* kings”; both the variants of Pr. ii, 12; 
Ps. xx, 9: ‘*O Lorp, save the king; and 
answer us when we call); and many 
others which might be added. Some of 
these ought doubtless to leave the margin, 
but it should be to find a place in the text. 
To expunge them is to impoverish the vol- 


But the American Revisers have not 
been consistent even in their excessive con- 
servatism under this head. In certain 
cases they admit a textual emendation, 
which their reverence for the Massoretic 
text would logically force them to reject,and 
they even take liberties of their own with 
that text, as if on purpose to avoid well-sup- 
ported emendations from the versions. They 
make no objection to the often-cited read- 
ing ‘‘ they pierced,” in Ps. xxii, 16, though 
the Hebrew cannot be so translated, and 
only the versions can justify the rendering; 
they retain the ‘‘ O, my soul” of the A. V. 
in Ps. xvi, 2, in order to save themselves 
from the slight change (‘I have said” for 
‘thou hast said ” s,s» for nN) adopted 
by the Revisers on the authority of LXX, 
Vulg. and Syr.; II Kings xiii, 6, they make 
no objection to the rendering ‘ but (they) 
walked,” (¢f., LXX, Vulg., Heb. “he 
walked”’) etc. 
A striking example of their inconsistency 
is in Ps. Ixviii, 23. The A. V. reads: 
‘* That thy foot may be dipped in the blood 
of thine enemies, and the tongue of thy‘ 
dogs in the same.” This the Revisers have 
improved by translating: 
“That thou mayst dip thy foot in blood, 
That the tongue of thy dogs may have its portion 
from thine enemies,” 
Now the Hebrew text contains, instead of 
the word dip (jy) the word crush (yn), 
aun obvious error, exposed by LXX, Syr., 
etc. To this, in spite of the versions, of 
A. V., and of the English Company, our 
American Revisers cling; but they are 
thereby obliged to suprly an object for this 
verb, and also to insert a word (dipping) 
for which they have no equivalent in the 
text. They read: ‘That thou mayest 
crush them, dipping,” etc. But this is not 
all. In the next clause, the Hebrew gives 
yn (A. V. ‘in the same’); ‘* its portion,” 
substituted by the Revisers, presupposes a 
change in the Hebrew to \n)7, and to this 
the American Company make not the 
slightest objection. 

Another passage, referred to above, in 
another connection, exhibits the American 
Revisers in a worse light still, The Revis- 
ion gives us the following, in II Ch. xxii, 
6: ** And ne returned to be healed in Jez- 
reel of the wounds which they hud given 
him at Ramah.” ‘Of the wounds,” how- 
ever, cannot translate the Hebrew p°5.7 ‘2. 
The Revisers, therefore, give, very proper- 
ly, this marginal note: ‘‘ So in If Kings 
viii, 29, and in the Sept. and Syriac ver- 
sions. The text has, because the wounds 
which, etc.” This note the American Re- 
visers treat in an astounding manner. 
They propose to omit the whole of it, ex- 
cept the words, ‘*So in II Kings viii, 29”! 
That is to say, while taking no exception 
to the rendering which conflicts with the 
Hebrew text they are unwilling to have it 
known that it so conflicts, or that it is sup- 
ported by the two most important ancient 
versions. This is a proceeding which it 
will be difficult to justify. 

There is no need of multiplying in- 
stances in an article like the present. 
Enough has been given to show how far 
the American Revisers fall short of even 
the sadly imperfect standard of respect for 
textual authorities set up by the English 
Company. None can regret this more than 
those who, in loyalty to the Bible and pro- 
found concern for biblical studies in 
America, feel bound to call earnest atten- 
tion to it. 
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Giessen is an insignificant place of 17,- 
000 inhabitants, and the only object of in- 
terest in it is the university, founded A.D. 
1607. It numbers at present 55 professors 
and teachers, 527 students, among whom 
87 are preparing for the ministry, most of 
them from tne Grand Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt. The Theological Faculty con- 
sists of Drs. 6. Stade, for Old Testament 
Exegesis, F. Kuttenbusch (a pupil and fol- 
lower of Ritschl) for Dogmatics, Ethics 
and Symbolics; E. Schiirer, for New Testa- 
ment Exegesis (likewise a *‘ Ritschlianer”’); 
A. Harnack, for Church History, and J. 
Gottschick, for Practical Theology. 








these two examples. 


ume. 


nent 9nd best known among the profe ‘ 
Both began their academic bese in Lely. 
zig, and were called together to Giessen. 
They jointly edit the “ Theologische Litera- 
tureeitung,” which has become well-nigh 
indispensable for the complete list of 
German and foreign theological literature 
published from week to week (formerly 
prepared by our American Dr, Caspar 
René Gregory). They are in the prime of 
life and full of promise of future work. 


Schitrer is a quiet, sober, critical scholar, 
and best known for his Neutestamentliche 
Zcitgeschichte. This is a new department 
of theological learning.founded by Schneck- 
enburger some forty years ago. It treats 
of the surroundings or environments of 
the life of Christ, and aims to give a com- 
plete view of the external and internal 
state of the world in which Christianity 
took iis rise. Schneckenburger and Haus- 
rath take in the Greek and Roman as well 
as the Jewish world. Schtrer confines 
himself to the Jewish world, and gives a 
full and accurate account of the political, 
religious, moral, and social condition of 
the Jews as derived from the New Testa- 
ment, from Josephus, Philo, and the Jewish 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, the Tal- 
mud, and the few heathen sources. The 
first edition has long since been out of 
privt, and he has now nearly finished a 
second edition, which will entirely super- 
sede the first, being pearly double in size. 
An English translation is beipg prepared 
under the Ccirection of Professor Crombie, 
and will be published next year, in two 
volumes, by T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh . 
simultaneously with the German. It will 
be a standard work for twenty years to 
come. 

Harnack, a German Russian by birth 
(his father is still Professor of Theology at 
Dorpat), is an ingentum precor. Although 
only thirty-four years of age, he ranks 
among the first patristic scholars of the 
age. He began, in connection with two 
other eminent patristic scholars, Dr. 
Oscar von Gebhardt (likewise a Russian of 
the Baltic Provinces and editor of Tischen- 
dorf’s latest text of the Greek Testament, 
with added readings of Tregelles, and 
Westcott & Hort, and Professor Zahn, of 
Erlangen, a new critical edition of the 
** Apostolic Fathers” (on the basis of Dres- 
sel’s edition), with a Latin version and 
notes. It is the best issued by Protestants, 
though the Roman Catholic edition of Pro- 
fessor Funk, of Tubingen, on the basis of 
the fifth of Bishop Hefele, published a few 
years later, is equally valuable. Harnack 
first directed attention in Germany to the 
great discovery of the ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” and in the course of a 
few months prepared a monograph, which 
takes the first rank among the continental 
works on the subject. He has now fivished 
a ‘*Docirinal Histcry of the First Three 
Centuries,” which will be published in a 
few months by a firm at Freiburg, which 
intends to issue a series of text-books by 
scholars of the liberal critical school. He 
has also made large preparations for a 
‘* History of Christian Literature” down to 
the time of Eusebius, which will appear 
in due time. His contributions to the new 
edition of Herzog’s ‘ Encyclopedia” are 
among the most scholariy and valuable in 
that repository of modern German theology 
now approaching its completion. Harnack 
has an extraordinary working power, is a 
fresh, interesting and stimulating lecturer, 
and excites enthusiasm among his students. 
His mode of lecturing is somewhat peculiar. 
He alternately dictates and explains freely, 
now standing, now turning toward the door, 
now sitting down. His handsome and 
youthful appearance add to the charm. 
There is little doubt that he will soon be 
called to a larger field of labor, probably to 
the University ot Berlin, which sadly needs 
a new force in the department of Church 
History. 

From Giessen we proceeded to Heidelberg, 
and spent there three days. It is one of 
the oldest German universities, and will 
celebrate, in August, 1886, its fifth centen- 
nial. Its theology bas passed through 
many phases with the changes and revolu- 
tions of the Church in Germany, and of 
tbe Palatinate in particular. In the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century it was one of 
the strongholds cf Protestantism, and one 
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Melanchthonian, and Calvinistic tenden- 
cms. For a brief period the Heidelberg 
Catechism, which was produced there by 
Ursinus and Olevianus in 1563, under the 
patronage of the Elector Frederick the 
Pious, was the theological text-book. Ur- 
sinus wrote a learned commentary on it. 
It has long since ceased to be taught in the 
Palatinate, but is still used in other parts 
of Germany and Switzerland, and espe- 
cially in Holland and the Dutch and German 
Reformed Churches of the United States. 
In the last generation the University num- 
bered among its theological teachers, Ull- 
mann, Umbreit, and Rothe. Now it is in 
the hands of what is called the Protestan- 
ten- Verein, a progressive liberal school] in 
opposition to the new Lutheranism of 
Leipzig and Erlangen and conservative 
evangelical Unionism of Berlin and Halle. 
The leader of that movement was the late 
Dr. Schenkel, a Swiss by birth, and a very 
cloquent,energetic, and aggressive agitator. 
About two years ago he became disabled, 
and retired from ajl public work till bis 
death, last May. He was powerfully aided 
by the late Dr. Bluntschli, likewise a 
Swiss, who became professor of juris- 
prudence at Heidelberg and is a high 
authority in international law. The sgita- 
tion is now quieted down. It has not 
benefited the University, and the number 
of theological students, after the death of 
Rothe, rapidly diminished to a mere hand- 
ful; but more recently it haz increased again, 
and numbers this Summer 65, the total 
number of students being 957. 

The theological professors of Hidelberg are 
Drs. Gass, Hausrath, Helsten, Merx, Basser- 
mann, and Kneuker. Gass has written sev- 
eral learned and useful books, as a ‘ History 
of Protestant Dogmatics,” a ‘* Symbolik of 
the Greek Church,” articles on Schileier- 
macher, the Greek and Russian Church, and 
biography, etc.,in Herzog, and is now finish- 
ing the last volume of his ‘ History of 
Christian Ethics.” He is a genial old 
gentleman, and highly esteemed. Haus- 
rath is known best by his ‘ History 
of New Testament Times,” which has 
been translated into English. More re- 
cently he has written some successful his- 
torical rovels in easy, fluent and elegant 
style. He suffers at present from a disease 
in his eyes, and is disabled from lecturing. 
Holsten is the only surviving genuine rep- 
resentative of the Tibingen school, and ad- 
heres more closely to his admired teacher 
Baur than Hilgenfeld, Lipsius and Pfleid- 
erer. He makes the four great Epistles 
of Paul the basis and the only reliable rec- 
ord of primitive Christianity, and derives 
his conversion from psychological changes 
without the supernatura) influence, which 
even Baur felt himself almost forced to ad- 
mit; at least he confessed, at the end of his 
long and penetrating studies, that no log- 
ical and dialectical analysis could explain 
the mystery of the moment in which God 
revealed his Son to the mind and heart of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles. Holsten 
is sixty years of age, and an eloquent and 
popular lecturer on New Testament The- 
ology aud Exegesis. Bassermann lectures 
on the various branches of Practical The- 
ology, and is a very popular preacher. Merx 
is one of the most learned Orientalists of 
Germany, thoroughly at home in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic and Armenian. He 
also reads and speaks English fluently. He 
is engaged with W. Wright, of Cambridge, 
upon an edition of a Syriac and Armenian 
translation of Eusebius (which confirms 
the genuineness of the Greek text), and 
proposes to issue a fac simile edition of the 
famous Reuchlin Codex of the Hebrew 
Scriptures if he can secure a sufficient num. 
ber of subscribers to cover the expenses. 
I just happened to get the number of 
Tux INpEPEeNDENT forJuly 16th, which con- 
tains an editorial article on the textual re. 
vision of the Old Testament, with reference 
to the English Revision. 1 showed it to him, 
and he expressed great interest in your 
proposal, but thinks that a hundred years 
will pass away before all the preparations 
for a thorough textual revision, such as 
new editions of the Septuagint, the Peshitto, 
the Vulgate, the Chaldee Targums, etc., 
can be completed. He allows, also, a large 
margin for critical conjectures, and was 
the first, or one of the first. to ven- 
ture on that field, in his commentary 
on Job, Shall the English-speaking 





world be kept waiting so many years 
for a popular revision? Or shall we not 
accept the better now, when we cannot 
have the best for fifty or a hundred years? 

This letter has grown to such length that 
I must postpone a description of the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg, where I am just now 
associating with Drs. Reuss, Holtzmann, 
Cunitz, Krauss, Zépffel. Nowack, and 
Lobstein. I met, at Dr. Reuss’s last even- 
ing, quite unexpectedly, Professor Moore, 
of Andover, who is spending the Summer 
in the University of Ttbingen, studying 
Arabic with Socin, and made an excursion 
to Strassburg. He is much pleased with 
his visit to Germany, and expects to return 
by Christmas. 

HTRASSBURG. 
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Or the twelve pearls that nature hangs 
upon her yearly chaplet, September may be 
counted without flaw. It is one long un- 
broken benediction, a month crowded with 
bounties, overflowing with fragrance and 
plenty. In it the cornucopie in which na- 
ture has been storing the bounties of the 
year is renewed, and all the earth is flooded 
with the sheens of her looms, the fragran- 
cies of her laboratories, and her shuttles at 
last are still, and her retorts idle. Nature 
every where has finished her work, rounded 
up her treasures, and sits serene and smil- 
ing in the lap of plenty. An unspeakable 
gentleness pervades the earth; warmth, 
light, color, fragrance are everywhere. ‘A 
chilly breath edges the crystal air,” but it 
is « breath of inepiration, painting the 
cheek with ruddier stains, adding fresh 
luster to the eye. 

Into this serene atmosphere life fits like 
a rare and exquisite mosaic, taking from it 
verve, tone and color. The very soul is 
steeped in peace, pure, perfect, beyond an- 
alysis. Here are ‘ the Spring-time’s hopes, 
looked for through blossoms,” here the 
fruition of * the glow and grace of flowers, 
of the queenly and incomparable hues, of 
the odors inherited from Eden.” All the 
largess that lay unseen in the heart of the 
flower, nay, in the seed before the flower, 
is here developed. The perfume of the 
ripened year is in every breeze. ‘The blue 
sky, the placid waters, the hum of insects, 
the distant cawing of crows, the rattling 
call of the kingfisher as he hovers over his 
game, the shouts of children in the distant 
wood, the rustle of leaves whose work is 
finished, soothe the senses and lull them 
like a mother’s song. Why should one 
strive, why hamper the soul with thoughts 
of to-morrow? Just to breathe—is not that 
enough; just to shut the eyes and drift 
slowly back along the vanquished years, to 
surrender thought to memory, to live un- 
conscious of any rounded mounds in God’s 
acre, to bea boy again with naught but 
days of joyous freedom? A triune life 
comes with the September sunshine; the 
past, as are the distant hills, “‘in woven pur- 
ple glimmering,” the present when ‘ peace 
charms the earth beneath the feet,” the fu- 
ture, vivid with fond hopes for the young, 
full of umberous valleys for those whose 
feet have touched the hights. 

Then, too, September brings the first 
touch of indoor joys, the cheering sparkle 
of fire upon the hearth, the all pervading 
sense of companionship and comfort. After 
the long, enervating August days, when 
the intellect stagnates, when the feet seem 
weighted with lead, this touch of chill in 
the open air gives to them the winged san- 
dals of Mercury; and as the sun, with ever 
hastening step, touches the western hills, 
what a feeling of supreme content comes 
with the drawing of the curtain, the hick- 
ories crackling to ‘‘a solid core of heat,” 
the steady flame of the student lamp, and 
the fellowship of books, argosies of the 
soul, ‘‘briuging through time and space 
rich treasures.” With every change of the 
season there comes the kindred change in 
mental moods. The languid, passionless, 
but sweet and wholesome stories of Mrs. 
Oliphant are like a brumal touch on the 
fierce August heats. The blood then 


needs no outward stimulant, the mind 
shirks all strained emotions, and the mad 
ardor of Romeo and Juliet may well give 
place to the gelid wooing of embryonic 
Scotch divines, as cooling as the oat meal 





on which they feed. September's frosty, 
inspiring air demands profounder emotions ; 
the fervor of Ruskin, the prophetic insight 
of Wordsworth, the golden oratory of 
Jeremy Taylor, or ‘‘ the tears and lauch- 
ter” of the world’s supreme poet. 

But while the nights invite communion 
with all that is best in books, the days woo 
to that broader page on which God traces 
his arabesques of loveliness and wisdom. 
For into this month come those days which 
Wordsworth tells us are ‘‘ worth whole 
months, when the sense of vision becomes 
more susceptible,” when the atmosphere is 
so still that ‘‘ the thistle’s star drops motion- 
less on the moss,” and all the points of the 
compass woo the feet, and flood the vision, 
and fill the soul with ‘‘thoughts deeper 
than all speech.” 


* The delicate forest ower 
With scented breath, and Jooks so like a smile,” 


has given place to masses of far more bril- 
liant coloring, but whose hearts rarely hide 
the tiny sacks of liquid sweets. In the 
pastures great purple thistles still hold 
within their sharp needles these honeyed 
treasures; and here and there, warmed into 
a second blooming by the August rains, 
fields of red clover draw from miles around 
the burly, droning bumble-bee. The ever- 
lasting, ‘‘the fadeless flower with the sil- 
very leaf,” stars every waste; but it is fruit, 
not flowers, that September binds in her 
fillet. In shady nooks bright blossoms, 
remainders of the early Spring, still linger. 
The green of April still lies on 
“the dreary slope, 

Beneath the gold-hung, gray-leaved apple-tree ;” 
it bourgeons in the meadows in the thick- 
est’ of aftermaths, flecked here and there 
with the late dandelion’s ‘* harmless gold.” 
April, too, shows its lingering touch in the 
flowers of the partridge and squaw vine, 
but the prevailing colors are of the ripened 
year, smiling ‘‘no more in white bou- 
quets.” How the flowers respond to sky 
and sun, fond mirrors, holding them for- 
ever reflected; flushing into the most deli- 
cate pinks and blues under vernal skies; 
turning into the most brilliant crimsons 
and purples as the days grow long; ripen- 
ing into pale gold and fleecy azures under 
aless ardent worship; and dying at last in 
the delicate fringes of the gentian. 

September's fields are mostly stained with 
blue and gold. The asters are then in their 
full glory, running through every gradatien 
of tint from the deep blue of the cyaneus 
aster to pure white; while golden rods 
crowd every roadside, stretch their yellow 
bosses along the borders of the wood, and 
illumine acres upon acres of deserted pas- 
ture lands; and, as the level sun glints along 
the panicled heads braiding gold upon gold, 
lighting up and being illumined, each tak- 
ing and giving auriferous treasures, the 
very earth seems crowned with aureolas. 
The trumpet flowers redden on old stone 
walls, pineweeds carpet the hungry sands 
with golden spangles. In the swamps the 
clethra, almost the last of the fragrant 
flowers, still throws out masses of snowy, 
smoky bloom, while the arrowheads lift 
their delicate spikes in the midst of reeds 
and rushes. Wych-hazels, famous in old 
world folk-lore, are covered with golden 
threads of bloom, their slender branches 
starred with straggling strap-shaped petals, 
fearless of the approaching blasts of Win- 
ter, fersonifications of the promise of 
seed-time. The mullein’s braided stalk 
and rowsof golden flowers serve as a tryst 
for solitary birds, while the delicate flowers 
of the pennyroyal keep watch over,sands 
whose vitality for all robuster growth seems 
spent. Yet Autumnal nature, thus prodigal 
in bright colors, has still her touch of ex- 
ceeding loveliness, and crowns the floral 
year with the daintiest of her blossoms. 
Along the borders of dewy cattle-paths, 
the fringed gentian, last darling of the 
year, opens its heavenly eyelashes, 

“Each chalice molded in divinest grace, 

Each brimmed with pure, intense and perfect 

blue.” 

Everywhere the wild Autumn berries 
riot and mellow in the sunshine, glow with 
deepening colors and distil the most sub- 
tle odors. The barberry hangs out its 
long curving branches, pendulous with 
crimson sacks of pungent acids. Masses 
of elderberries crowd the fence cor- 
uers, purple with unripened wine. Along 
winding paths and in yellow upland pas- 








ee 
tures the hips of the sweet brier glow like 
rubies. The climbing night-shade throws 
back its orange hoods, disclosing sof, 
pellets of scarlet pulp; the barbed smilax 
sports in its green ‘tangles clusters of inky 
fruit; the dog wood lights up its stems of 
dusky red with berries of the most delicate 
blue; like tarnished silver the aromatic 
pellets of the red cedar lie in dense clus. 
ters along its furzy stems; little waxy balls 
cover the straggling arms of the bayberry, 
and the black alders are beaded with the 
most brilliant of scarlets. The poke, with 
its long arching racemes, is dark with 
sacks of loveliest Tyrian colors, branching 
casks of purple wine, Thoreau calls them, 
to be tasted only by the eye. The gnarled 
and thorny branches of the crab apple are 
gorgeous with color, crimson flecked with 
gold, or deepest crimson alone. Wild 
cherries blacken in every hedge row, yield. 
ing their purplish, astringent juices to 
truant boy and bird alike. But the glory 
of September’s alchemy is the mountain 
ash, sacred to Odin and Druidie worship, 
bane of the Devil, famous in old world 
plant myths. Loaded with scarlet berries, 
until its green leaves are hid, battled over 
by robins and cedar birds, it lights up 
even the sunniest landscape, and breaks 
the gloom of leaden skies. 

While the September landscape daily 
grows in resplendent colorings, the voices 
of the winged minnesingers have almoat 
died out of it. The sorrowful sough of 
the wind through dead yet still green 
leaves, is almost unbroken by choral song. 
Many birds still linger, they gather 
in coteries; but their voices discuss mat. 
ters into which song does not enter. For 





* The rust is over the red of the clover, 
‘The green is under the gray: 
And down the hollow the fleet-winged swallow 
Is flying away and away.” 

The goldfinches, still in their bridal gar- 
ments, fly carelessly over beds of golden- 
rods, chattering like schvol girls. Bluejays 
and chickadees daily thicken along the 
borders of the wood, and the crows, the 
most charming figures inan autumpal land. 
scape, in masses sometimes of a hundred, 
blacken the borders of the pond. Flocks 
of piping plover twitter and see-saw along or 
fly in sudden wheeling gusty flights, their 
white bellies catching the sunshine like 
flakes of silver. Birds of passage come, 


linger for a fewdays, then disappear. The | 


kingfishers rattle their warning notes, or 
sit silently watching the ripples of the dark 
waters, while high over head flocks of snow- 
birds fly and fill the air with their soft in- 
cessant chatter. Sometimes the wander- 
ing steps will carry one to the open wood, 
where robins are holding high carnival, 
hundreds of them flitting to and fro, an 
oratorical symposium without an auditor. 

But while the birds are silent or indulge 
only in monotones, the air is full of the 
‘sweet songs of grass-hid things.” Choral 
music has given place to stringed instru- 
ments, and innumerable wings are stridulat- 
ing over each other day and night. If we 
may believe paleontologists, long before 
the bird had woven his notes into song, 
huge grasshoppers made merry music under 
the gigantic sigillarias of the carboniferous 
period. Though the June meadows were 
full of insect life, it is only these preadamic 
players of the late Summer that are gifted 
with the means of song, and September is 
first to welcome a full and perfect orches- 
tra. Then, too, the air is picturesque with 
the sheen of velvety wings. Moths, glow- 
ing with spots of silver and gold, hover 
over the blue of the aster, the gold of the 
solidago. Yellow butterflies, ‘‘ wandering 
spots of sunshine,” gather around every 
puddle in the highway, the dragon-fly darts 
by, ‘‘a gold green arrow,” and gorgeous 
caterpillars are everywhere busy with their 
shrouds, building zarcophaguses as brilliant 
as those of Egyptian kings, while 

“ In its netted web, 

Gray glistening o’er the bush the spider lurks.” 

And yet the trees show faint touches of 
the aureolas that are soon to crown them. 
Soft maples are touched with alternate 
chrysoprase and crimson, or flame one gor- 
geous mass of the latter, great resplendant 
bouquets such as Ajax might have torn up 
with a single hand, or Ouida’s heroes worn 
in their button-holes. The Virginia creep- 
er, first to glow at the touch of Autump, 
with the most exquisite contrasts, winds 
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its crimson spirals in and out the close 
dipped cedar or the spreading arms of the 
stately oak. The broad leaves of the grape 
show yellowish tints, hiding great glaucous 
or amber tinted skins of aromatic pulp. 
What lovely bowers they form! If the in- 
stinct of the clod is to ‘* climb to a soul in 
grass and flowers,” the same instinct must 
thrill along the virile, long reaching arms 
of the wild grape, inspiring every attitude 
with the loveliest abandon, crowning the 
loftiest pine with its waving a 
ing whole coppices in umberous shade ap 
looping them with luscious fringes of pur- 
ple fruit. The sumach ‘dons her velvet 
gown,” spreads out drooping branches, a 
motley of vivid green and gorgeous scarlet, 
here and there touched beneath with a 
sheen of silver. Under tall trees, its 
branches will sometimes lift a second sheen, 
chandeliers of color that light the leafy 
corridors as far as vision reaches. Outside 
the fields are one vast mosaic, pale golds of 
the wheat stubble, blue green fringes of 
sprouting rye, rufous purples, where but 
yesterday the buckwheat bent its odorous 
heads, dark emeralds of second growth in 
the meadows fitting into each other from 
horizon to horizon. 
The long sloping hillside, where 
«s_gweetened with the Summer light, 
The full-juiced appie waxing over-mellow 
Drops in the silent Autumn night.” 

is one of the brightest of September's pos- 
sessions; everywhere are branches loaded 
to the earth with fruit “stained by the 
sun, varnished by rains,” giving spicy per- 
fumes to every breath of the crystal air. 
As one stands in the midst of this over- 
flowing plenty, he can not but see ‘‘ the 
sibyl’s golden bough that illumined the 
way through dark and doubtful regions.” 
Tbe barns are bursting with plenty, in the 
leas the maize hardens in great stooks, the 
pumpkins glitter, loads of potatoes go in 
groaning wagons along sylvan lanes, young 
roosters make the merriest music in farm 
yards, ‘“‘the dairy pails bring home in- 
crease of milk,” golden balls of butter emit 
once more the aromas of June. These are 
the battlements that nature rears against 
the blasts of Winter; and behind them busy 
industry folds its hands and smilingly 
awaits their onset. 

NorTON, Mass. 

——$______—— 


INSPIRATION’S FIRST SENTENCE. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 








Tue opering sentence of the Bible, ‘‘ In 

the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth,” contains five great universal 
terms, and speaks of as many boundless 
totalities—God, heaven, earth, creation, 
and the beginning. It is, perhaps, the 
most weighty sentence ever uttered, having 
the most gigantic members., In its com- 
prehensive sweep it takes in all past time, 
all conceivable space, all known things, all 
power and intelligence, and the most com- 
prehensive act of that intelligence and 
power. It gives a theory of the origin of 
things, names the originator, states the 
time of their origin, and makes all stand to- 
gether in one system. This sentence is a 
declaration on nearly all the great problems 
now exercising scientists and philosophers 
—God, creation, the whole, eternity, cause, 
time, space, infinity, force, design, intelli- 
gence,will, destiny, and, in general, univers- 
ality. There is in it the germ of the whole 
Bible, as of the whole of philosophy and 
the sciences. 

This sentence is worthy of a God, and fit 
for the first utterance of arevelation. Did 
the world meet to hear the Deity speak, it 
could conceive of nothing greater that he 
should say; and the fact that the Bible 
commences with this sentence is a proof 
that it is from God. Man never uttered a 
greater proposition, and he cannot conceive 
that 4 greater could be uttered. In speak- 
ing his first words to earth, God spoke in 
terms worthy of Heaven. The thunder 
might have been a fit voice to utter this 
sentence, and infinite minds fit intelligences 
to hear it. God did not, in speaking to 
man, commence by telling how to cuta 
priest’s coat or swing a censer. He spoke 
of the greatest things there are, and in their 
greatest relations. The Bible opens big, 
and in its commencement, at least, is worthy 
of God. He who begins will read on, if he 


greater as he proceeds, it is proof enough 
of divinity if the dimensions found at the 
beginning are kept up. The author here 
spoke what has ever since seemed the first 
word of history; for we can go no further 
back than this utterance, and think of 
nothing beyond what it relates. He spoke 
the first word of philosophy; for we cannot 
go beyond the beginning in tracing caus- 
ality, or think of any force behind creation. 
He spoke the first word of science; for we 
cannot go beyond the formation of the 
heavens and the earth. This is a sentence, 
therefore, of great beginnings—the begin- 
ning of the world, the beginning of history, 
the beginning of force, the beginning of 
revelation, the beginning of religion, the 
beginning of science; the beginning, in 
short, of the whole course of things which 
has come down to the present. God spoke 
of the commencement, and spoke of the 
whole, and spoke of what will continue to 
the end. His utterance concerned things 
that reach from everlasting to everlasting, 
and that spread over all space. It was, in 
short, an infinitely great utterance, worthy 
of the great speaker and of the great sub- 
jects of which he spoke. It was God 
speaking of infinity and eternity—Um- 
niscience talking of universality. 
Let us specify what is here said in this 
pregnant sentence so full of the speaker 
and of the subject. This sentence declares 
that there is a God, and so is a negativing 
of atheism. On one of the greatest ques- 
tions of the day it gives an answer—the 
question of theism. The universe, it de- 
clares, is not all. Beyond matter and be- 
yond the minds of which we have experi- 
ence there is something else. God is repre- 
sented as outside of Nature; something 
distinct from matter, or from the insentient 
universe which has (according to the Neb- 
ular Hypothesis) béen developed from 
Chaos. 
This sentence also declares an intelligent 
origin of things; that intelligence precedes 
development, and does not merely fol!ow 
in its train as an effect. It stands at the 
beginning of the world’s cureer. This sen- 
tence, in denying the origin of the world by 
chance or insentient law, negatives the 
idea that force and matter—the materials 
of the world—are eternal. It claims abso- 
lute origination by God, teaching that 
power is greater than things, and has pro- 
duced them. God is represented as ex- 
cepted from the laws of Nature. Having 
made them, instead uf being made or regu- 
lated by them, he is not to be judged by 
them. 
It teaches, also, the freedom of the will, or 
power of intelligence to originate. Thought 
is at the beginning of the chain of cause 
and effect, and not a middle link. God 
ereated, and did not act as one compelled 
by an anterior force. Cause bas a begin- 
ning, and does not run back infinitely. 
There are starters of forces, and not merely 
communicators. Instead of all being fated, 
and proceeding by necessity, there are 
breaks in the line of causality. For if God 
creates, the principle of absolute origina- 
tion is established, and we need but one 
case of free will to be able to believe more. 
This first utterance of the Bible also 
teaches the Unity of God, saying that ‘in 
the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” not ‘the gods” or ‘‘a god.” 
As God created all—heaven and earth— 
there is nothing else in which a second 
Deity could exercise supremacy; so that 
Jehovah has control of the whole universe. 
This thought, though trite now, because it 
is generally believed, was singularly new 
when uttered, and has powerfully influenced 
history. 
It teaches, likewise, asa corollary of this, 
the unity of Nature. All things—heaven 
and earth—are created by one power, and 
created together, so that they stand related 
in one system. There is here a foundation 
for the universality of law, for the com- 
plete harmony of things, and for reasoning 
from analogy and induction. An ac- 
quaintance with a part raises a presumption 
that the rest is like it, because it springs 
from the same source and is part of the 
same plan. 
This sentence also teaches the reality of 
design. The heavens and the earth being 
the work of intention, the adaptations 
which suggest wisdom or benevolence are 


This utterance, if accepted, settles the 

question of the anteriority of design; that 

it is a cause and pot an.effect, going, like 

volition, with the real origin, instead of be- 

ing a mere consciousness accompanying & 

result. There is here a foundation for the 

goodness of God, and for our reliance that 

things, being designed, will work out de- 

sirable ends. 

We are taught in this same first utter- 

ance of Scripture the antiquity of the earth. 

It was created in the beginning, along with 

the heavens, and is coeval with the whole, 

as one system. Instead of being produced 

6,000 years ago, or produced as a separate 

work, it appeared along with the universe, 

and has run as part of the same history. 

The earth as well as the heavens came 

down from eternity, or from whatever we 

conceive the ‘* beginning” to be. We should 

study the earth along with the other planets 

to know its history, and we should never 
forget the unity of cause or similarity of 
construction. There is a foundation here 
for the resemblances in the atmosphere, 

light and elements of the different planets, 

as revealed by the spectrum, just as there is 
for the like application to all worlds of 
gravity and the other natural Jaws. 

And so I might show in this first sen- 
tence of the Bible a declaration on all the 
other great questions mentioned—the 
question of the distinction between mind 
and matter, of intelligence and unintelli- 
gent force, of the natural and supernatural, 
of a control by intelligence, of a purpose in 
the movements and properties of things, 
of a planned destiny for the world and 
man, of a comprehension of all things in 
intelligence, and of many others which can 
be deduced from these. This sentence is 
a philosophy in itself; and one has but to 
believe the first line in the Bible to be able 
to accept nearly all the rest; so that, had 
the revelation closed after the first sentence, 
man would not be without a revelation, 
and a comprehensive one at that. The 
scientific world are still engaged on the 
first verse of the Bible, which furnishes 
nearly all their current problems. Though 
they have from the very dawn of phi- 
losophy been working on this verse, they 
have not yet, in the nineteenth century, 
got any further. If they get over this sen- 
tence they will enter the whole field of 
creation, and be at one with revelation, 
When God here spake he spake problems 
for all time, and men are now working 
them. For, though he spake so clearly that 
all can understund, he spake so greatly 
that none can fully comprehend. 

Cutcaao, ILL, 


ABOUT CHRISTIAN CATHO- 
LICITY. 


BY DANIEL OURRY, D.D. 








I nAveE been much interested with the dis- 
cussions that have been carried on in vari- 
ous quarters, and especially those that have 
appeared in Tue [NpEPENDENT, within the 
recent past, on the subject named above; 
for it is one in which I have long felt a deep 
interest, that increases with the lapse of 
time and the multiplication of years. ' may 
not, perhaps, have as much gushing emo- 
tion in that direction assome seem to mani- 
fest; and yet I can very sincerely and 
warmly adopt the sentiment of him who 


them that keep thy precepts.” 


that perplex me. 


subject are aiming at. 


them a hearty Amen. 








is athinker ; for, though he can find nothing 


the result of purpose, and not accidental. 


long time ago wrote: ‘‘ 1 am companion of 
all them that fear thee (the Lord), and of 
But, in the 
discussions referred to, I find some things 
It seems to be assumed 
that the subject is in some sense a new one, 
or, at least, that it has hitherto been un- 
thought of, or not viewed with favor, 
whereas I find nothing new in the fact itself, 
nor in the now prevalent conception of it. 
I am a believer in the essential unity of 
Spiritual Christianity, and I also hold that 
Evangelical Protestantism very fully em- 
bodies and expresses its true character. 
I, however, fail to clearly apprehend what 
it is that they who speak and write on this 
If it is simply to 
exhort us to the exercise of the broadest 
charity, and to manifest this by correspond- 
ing words and conduct, then I can give 
But, though the lan- 
guage used is often rather vague, there 
seems to be intimations that something 
more is needed. The present state of things 


though just wherein is not clearly shown. 
It seems, also, to be assumed that some- 
body ought to do something to rémedy 
these evils, though we are not definitely 
told who these delinyuents are, nor where- 
in they fail of their duties. And in such a ~ 
case this want of definiteness is especially 
to be deprecated, since no one can be re- 
quired to accept new opinions in opposition 
to those which he has all alovg cherished, 
except in obedience to the demands of clear 
convictions; nor should he be expected, 
even for the sake of apparent fellowship, 
to sacrifice both his liberty and his self-re- 
spect. Let it, then, be clearly known what 
is called for, in behalf of Christian unity. 

I write from my own standpoint, that of 
& Methodist of more than fifty years, yet 
having been all this time somewhat closely 
related to other forms of the Protestant 
faith, the professors of which I have been 
accustomed to look upon as true Chris- 
tians. I was baptized with a profession of 
faith in “the Holy Catholic -Church,” 
which, according to my conception, in- 
cludes all who are the children of God by 
spiritual regeneration. Nor have I at any 
time found my devotion to Methodism 
practically unfavorable to the largest 
catholicity. It has seemed to me, indeed, 
to be quite the opposite in its tendencies; 
for, while it grasps the essential truths of 
Christianity with great tenacity, it esteems 
all else as comparatively of small account. 
It cares very little about doctrinal theories 
as such, or for forms of administration or 
for modes of church order and govern- 
ment. It is, indeed, quite possible that 
some Methodists have been and. will be 
bigots; but, if so, the fault is not the re- 
sult of their ecclesiastical relations. 


But while 1 claim for myself a broad and 
generous spirit of catholicity, which con- 
fesses and admires the spirit of Christ 
umong those of other Christian bodies, I 
also confess that I have a pretty strong 
tendency of heart and mind toward my 
own religious order. My position is that 
of a decided denominationalist, but with- 
out narrow sectarianism, which is also 
the true position of every genuine Metho- 
dist. I am not unaware that the true 
Methodism is sometimes used to indicate a 
form of the religious life ; and,using it in that 
older and historical sense, one of your 
correspondents not long since spoke of 
some of the famous New England divines 
of the last century, notably Jonathan 
Edwards, as Methodists. But, at this time, 
the term Methodism indicates an organic 
form of church life, which indeed, grew 
out of that oldcr spiritual manifestation, 
itself fashioned into an ecclesiasticism by 
the crystallization of spiritually quick- 
ened souls into ‘‘one body.” Originated 
among such conditions, its existence was 
primarily a necessity, and the purposes it 
has since served, and the work that it has 
done and is doing amply justifies its right 
to be. 

The founding of Methodism in America, 
asa new denomination, was justified by 
the conditions among which it came into 
being. Outside of New England it origin- 
ally occupied only waste places, entering 
into fields that no others were cultivating. 
The almost complete destitution of re- 
ligious provisions in all the Middle and 
Southern States at the close of the War of 
the Revolution must be duly considered 
in connection with the rise of American 
Methodism and its development as an 
organic Christian body; and from those 
feeble beginnings, we now find, after a 
hundred years, numerous and closely com- 
pacted bodies of Christians occupying 
nearly every town and hamlet and neigh- 
borhood in all the land; and now, at the 
threshold of its second century, it may be 
asked, What is the duty of those who are 
charged with the direction of its affairs? 
Ought its denominational organism to be 
abandoned and permitted to fall to pieces, 
or should it be held together and strength- . 
ened, and made to work out its evident 
possibilities? This question can have only 
one answer. The Methodists of the pres- 
ent generation would be culpably recreant 
should they fail to go forward. 

As in its organism, so, in its methods of 
action, Methodism is distinctively connec- 
tional, both in itself and in its relations to 
other bodies. All its parts constitute one 





is spoken of as faulty and almost wicked, 


great family, and as a family it is distinct 
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from all beyond itself. Its specifical excel- 
lence is its activity, and by the co-opera- 
tion of all its parts in common interests 
they are drawn more intimately together, 
and so become more closely compacted; 


. and by the same process the whole body 


becomes individualized and organically 
separated from all others. And this reacts 
in time to induce still greater activity, 
which again tends to produce self-con- 
sclousness and the concentration of its 
powers within its own spheres of action. 
And yet by its broader views of its mission, 
other workers in the same field are recog- 
nized and duly appreciated, and any tend- 
ency tosectarian narrowness is effectually 
resisted. It is not strange, therefore, as is 
certainly the case, that, while Methodists 
are distinctively denominational, they are 
broadly catholic in spirit and action; but, 
in order that they may the better do the 
work given them, they choose to be let 
alone. 

Denominationalism, no doubt, has its dis- 
advantages. It may degenerate into mere 
partisanship, or it may, by too much exclu- 
siveness, hinder its own free development. 
But these things are only abuses of what 
may be really valuable—the infelicities that 
are incidental, and not wholly avoidable, 
with ** a free Church in a free State.” The 
alternative of a spiritual despotism, sup- 
pressing indtvisual liberty, and brioging 
with it the corruptions of doctrines and 
morals, that are inseparable from an unspir- 
itual ccclesiasticism, is, however, infinitely 
more to be deprecated. If, then, in some 
cases, this freedom is used unwisely, let it 
be remembered that excess in that direction 
is less to be dreaded than its opposite. 
And it is worthy of notice that, usually, 
they who are most earnest in deprecating 
the divisions among Christians have no 
other remedy to offer than absorption into 
their own bodies. Episcopalians would 
have everybody beyond their own little sect 
virtually confess that they and all their 
ecclesiastical ancestors have been living in 
the sin of schism, and that they must bring 
forth fruit meet for repentance, by submit- 
ting to be brought like converts from hea- 
thenism into the Church, confessing that 
the so-called sacraments that they have 
heretofore used were only profane counter- 
feits, and the ministers by whom they were 
taught the way toChrist were unwarranted 
intruders into sacred places. Baptists are 
usually solicitous to make proselytes; but 
with them Church unification means chiefly 
the repudiation by all others of the baptism 
they huve received as a profane and un- 
Christian ceremony, and the acceptance of 
their own sect as the whole of Christ's vis- 
ible Church. Congregationalists are less 
exacting; but, in order that all the Chris- 
tians in each locality may be of one body, 
they would organize self-governing ‘* union? 
churches, which, of course,must be Congre- 
gational in their form and order. On such 
conditions as these, probably nearly every 
body of Christians might be brought to 
accept Christian unity; but it is equally 
manifest that it would be done only by the 
sacrifice of all true ‘‘ Christian catholicity.” 

Free communion is both the theory and 
the practice of the Methodist Churches; nor 
are any but the broadest and most liberal 
doctrinal tests, including only the funda- 
mentals of the faith, required us conditions 
of churchmembership ; and while, no doubt, 
very many of its members have need of a 
broader charity toward those beyond their 
own body, Methodism, asa system, needs 
not to be enlarged in these respects. Every 
Methodist whose heart is in accord with 
the spirit of his own denomination is more 
than willing to extend his hand in Chris- 
tian recognition to any and all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, of whatever name ; 
and in that spirit they believe they fulfill 
all that was contemplated in our Luru’s 
last prayer for his disciples: ‘‘ That they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee; that they also may be one in 
us; that the world may believe that thou 
has sent me.” It is a small thing to ap- 
pear to Jove one’s own class or kind; but the 
love that overleaps the bounds of sects 
and parties, and that confesses Christ’s im- 
age in those not thus one’s own, is the true 
test of the charity which is of the Gospel. 


While it may be granted that, probably, 
Christian freedom has been carried to un- 
due extents in many cases, it is equally 


manifest that the consolidation of all the 
Churches of the land in one great ecclesi- 
asticism would be an incomparably greater 
evil. That in cases where there are a 
variety of independent bodies, essentially 
identical in doctrine and polity, their union 
would be mutually advantageous, need not 
be questioned; but, even in such cases, it 
is the privilege of the minor sects t» deter- 
mine fur themselves their own destiny; 
and to their own master they must stand 
or fall. That Christianity has gained more 
than it has lost by its diversity of sects in 
this country, I very firmly believe; und, 
because I hold that in the Church, as well 
as in the State, ‘‘the ferment of the free is 
better than the quiet of despotism,” I 
should greatly deprecate any near ap- 
proach to an organic consolidation of 
Americano Protestantism. 


New York Ciry., 
-_ 


SOLOMON SPALDING’S MANU- 
SCRIPT FOUND AT KONOLULU. 


BY THE REV. SERENU E. BISHOP. 


Tus famous lost manuscript of Solomon 
Spalding has obtained its very considerable 
celebrity as being the supposed original 
document from which the Book of Mor- 
mon was in part derived. Very many 
pages have been written about it in differ- 
ent books discussing Mormonism, as being 
with litthe doubt the source from which 
the associates of Joseph Smith derived 
much of the alleged contents of the golden 
plates. A late article in the Century 
Magazine, also a recent address of Mr. 
Joseph Cook, published in Tur INpEPEND- 
ENT, have made such reference to the 
Spalding manuscript. Our knowledge of 
its contents, however, has hitherto been con- 
fined to what has been obtained from the 
memory of a number of persons who had 
read it some fifty years or more ago, none 
of whom are now living. The manuscript 
itself disappeared from sight long ago, in 
some way unknowa. 

By the favor of its present possessor, it 
is my privilege to announce that this long- 
lost and noted document has lately been 
discovered to be in existence here in Hono- 
lulu. About five years ago, the Hon. L. 
L. Rice, of Oberlin, O., came hither to 
make his home with his only daughter. 
Last July it occurred to the venerable gen- 
tleman to make some examination of a 
box of old papers, which had accumulated 
during twenty-five or thirty yeurs of his 
life as a newspaper editor and publisher in 
Cleveland and other places in North- 
eastern Ohio. Among these was a small 
package, wrapped in strong buff puper, 
tied with stout twine, and plainly marked 
on the outside in pencil, in Mr. Rice’s own 
handwriting, ‘*Manuscript Story Con- 
neaut.”” ‘The exterior of the package was 
fumiliar to 1a Owner, but he had never in- 
specied the contents. He now did so. It 
disclosed an old manuscript book of some 
two hundred closely-written pages, care- 
fully sewn in book form, about seven 
inches by six. It is brown with age. 
The first twenty leaves have been much 
handled, and, in consequence, somewhat 
gnawed and damaged by insects, without 
great injury to the writing. A few fly- 
leaves remain attached to the end of the 
book, on the last of which, ina rough hand, 
is inscribed as follows: 

* The Writings of Sollomon Spalding Proved 
by Aron Wright, Oliver Smith, John N. Miller 
and others, 

** The testimonies of the above Gentlemen are 
now in my possession, D. P. Hurvsvr.” 

Mr. Rice is wholly unable to remember 
how or when this package came into his 
possession. He has no knowledge of any 
of the persons above named. Some forty 
years ago, Mr. Rice was editor of the 
Painesville Telegraph, about thirty miles 
from Conneaut, the residence of the Rev. 
Solomon Spalding, then deceased. He con- 
jectures that it must have been put into his 
hands at that period for perusal, perhaps, 
for publication. Since then Mr. Rice re- 
sided for twenty-seven years at Columbus, 
where he was at one time private secretary 
to Governor Chase, and for the last twelve 
years of his residence there supervisor of 
public printing. He personally knew 
Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon, at Kirt- 
land, their first location in the same coun- 





ty as Painesville. 
Unlike the Book of Mormon, the Spald- 





ing manuscript is not sham Hebraistic, but 
in ordinary English. It contains, perhaps, 
no quotations from the Bible, unlike the 
other, which transfers large portions of 
Isaiah and other books. Both devise a 
number of uncouth names for their charac- 
ters; both record a series of desperate 
wars; both narrate a voyage across the 
Atlantic in ancient times, and a settlement 
in North America. What other resem- 
blances exist, Iam not prepared to state. 

*I append a copy of the first few pages of 
the Spalding manuscript, given verbatim 
et punctualtim. The . . ._ indicate 
where the manuscript is eaten away. 

* INTRODUCTION, 


‘*Near the west Bank of the Conneaught Riv- 
er there are the remains of an ancient fort. As 
I was walking and forming various conjectures 
respecting the character, situation and number 
of those people who far exceeded the present race 
of Indians in works of art and imagination I 
hapned to tread ona flat stone. This was ata 
small distance from the fort, & it lay on the 
top of a small mound of earth exactly horizon- 
tal. The face of it had a singular appearance. 
I discovered a number of characters which ap- 
peared to me to be letters—but 80 much effaced 
by the ravages of time that I could not read the 
inscription, With the assistauce of a leaver I 
raised the stone— But «you may easily conjec- 
ture my astonishment when I discovered that 1ts 
ends & sides rested on stones, & that it was 
designed as a cover to an artificial cave. I 
found . examining that its sides were lined 
with . . . built in a connical form with 

down—and that it was about [page 2] 
eight feetdeep. Determined to investigate . 
design of this extraordinary work of antiqui- 
ty—I prepared myself with necessary requi- 
sites for that purpose & descended to the Bot- 
tom of the Cave, Observing one side to be per- 
pendicular nearly three feet from the bottom, I 
began to inspect that part with accuracy, Here 
I noticed a big flat stone fixed in the form of a 
door, I immediately tore it down & 80 a cavity 
within the wall presented itself—it being about 
three feet in diameter from side to side & about 
two feet high. Within this cavity I found an 
earthan Box with a cover which shut it perfect- 
ly tite. The Box was two feet in length—one 
& hilf in breadth one & three inches in diame- 
ter. My mind filled with awful sensations which 
crowded fast upon me would hardly permit my 
hands to move this venerable deposit, but curi- 
osity soon gained the ascendency, & the box was 
taken & raised toopen . . When I had re- 
moved the coverl f that it contamed 
twenty eig . . . of parchment. & that when 
[page 3] appeared to be manu- 
script written in eligant hand with Roman Let- 
tere, and in the Latin Language. 

“They were written on a variety of Subjects, 
But the Roll which principally attracted my at- 
tention contained a history of the author's life 
& that part of America which exterds along the 
great Lakes and the waters of the Missisippy. 

* Exiracts of the most interesting & import- 
ant matter contind in this Roll I take the lib- 
erty to publish-—— 

“[p. 4]. To publish a translation of every 
particular circumstance mentioned by our au- 
thor would produce a volume too expensive for 
the general class of readers, But should this 
attempt to throw off the vail which has seculded 
our view from the transactions of nations who 
for ages have been extinct, meet the approba- 
tion of the public, I shall then be happy to 
gratify the more inquisitive and learned part of 
my readers by a more minute publication. Ap- 
prehensive that sceptical, illiberal or supersti- 
tious minds may cen .. re this perfarmance with 
great aurimo . . I have only to remark that 
they willb . . , . . ved of a great fund 
of entertainment... .. . [p. 5] of 
controry dispositions will obtain, My compas- 
sion will be excited more than my resentment, 
and there the contest will end, 

“Now Gentle Reader the Translator who 
wishes well to thy present & thy future exist- 
ence entreats thee to peruse this volume with a 
clear head a pure heart & a candid mind—If 
thou shalt then find that thy head & thy heart 
are both improved it will afford him more satis- 
faction than the approbation of ten thousand 
who have received no benefit. 


“CHAPT. I. 


AN EPITOMY OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE & OF HIS 
ARIVAL IN AMERICA— 


‘As it is possible that in some future age this 
part of the earth will be inhabited by Europians 
& a history of its present inhabitants would be 
a valuable acquisition I pro. . to write one 
& deposit itina box secured . . . . 80 that 
the ravages of time will have [p.6] no effect 
upon it. That you may know the Author I will 
give a succinct account of his life and the cause 
of his arival—which I have extracted froma 
manuscript which will be deposited with this 
history. 

“The family name I sustain is Fabius, being 
descended from the illustrious general of that 
name— Iwas born at Rome and received my 





———$_$__<_—= 
education under the tuition of a very learneg 
Master— At the time that Constantine had 
arived at that city & had overcome his enemj 
& was firmly seated on the throne of the Roman 
Empire, I was introduced to him as a young 
Gentleman of genius & learning, and as being 
worthy of the favorable notice of his imperia] 
majesty— He gave me the appointment of one 
of his secritarics, & such were the gracious ip. 
timations which he frequently gave me of hig 
high approbation of my conduct that I wag 
happy in my station. 

‘One day he says to me—Fabius you must go 
to Brittain, & carryan import .... to 
the General of our armythere . . . . [p..7] 
sail in a vessel and return when she returns, 
Preparation was made instantly and we sailed, 
The vessel laden with provisions for the army— 
cloathing, knives and other impliments for their 
use had now arived near the coasts of Britain 
when a tremendous storm arose ard drove us 
into the midst of the boundless Ocean. Soon 
the whole crew became lost & bewildered.” 

The foregoing will suffice as a sample of 
the book. The party reach America, and 
settle there, removing, after two years, to 
the Ohio region. Long accounts of the in- 
habitants and their wars are given, which 
I have not closely examined. The book 
having already achieved such note, partly, 
perhaps, on the principle omne ignotum pro 
mirifico, further inquiry into its contents 
may be in order, which ita venerable pos- 
sessor has not been disinclined to gratify. 
Whatever result may be arrived at as to 
its supposed connection with the Book of 
Mormon, it furnishes at least a unique 
piece of literary history. 

HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
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CHRISTIAN GROWTH AND PRAC- 
TICAL CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


AN ADDRESS, 


BY THE REV. RALPH W. BROKAW, 
OF BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 
DELIVERED AT THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


OF YouNG PEOPLE's SocirTY OF CHRISTIAN En- 
DEAVOR, ULD ORCHARD, Mr&., JULY 8TH AND 91TH, 1885. 





Mr. PRESIDENT, brethren and sisters in Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, travelers 
say ‘that on the island of Maita there is a cer- 
tain monastery, in one of whose chambers a per- 
son, upon entering,beholds a most thrilling sight. 
The walls of this room are of rock, and all 
around stand, or seem to stand, a row of monks, 
erect, silent, rigid. Their positions are those 
ot the living. Their eyes seem to gleam in the 
darkness, But, when one draws near aud places 
his hand upon them, he recoils with horror. 
They are all corpses. The rock is said to have a 
peculiar preservative power, giving them some- 
thing of the roundness and hue of life, and the 
secret of their attitude lies in an iron r:ng pass- 
ing around the body and fastening it to the 
rock, holding each corpse erect against the 
wall.” Such is the nature, my friends, of too 
many of our churchmembere. They are bound 
to the rock, Christ Jesus, only by the bands of 
creed and ceremony and ordinance, Apparent- 
ly they are strong and upright in the faith. 
But alas, they are doing nothing in the Master's 
vineyard, In reality they are almost, if not 
altogether, devoid of spiritual life. Like the 
Church of Sardis, “they have a name to live, 
but are dead.” As the monks in the monastery 
of Malta, so are they counterfeits and decep- 
tions, getting all the character they have from 
their church connection, but giving none vack. 
Others there are among us who are merely nega- 
tive Christians. They simply do not commit sin, 
upless it be the sin of idleness, All their relig- 
ious aims and activities are confined to them- 
selves. By their conduct they seem to say: “If 
I only get to Heaven, I do not care if anybody 
else does or not.” Now, to say the least, all this 
is gross wrong and inconsistency. Did our 
Saviour undergo all his agony fur us only that 
we should cease to transgress his laws? Was it 
for this sluggish and inglorious virtue that he 
prepared the glories of his Kingdom? Did he 
come to reign over the dead, or to people the 
“land beyond the tide” with drones and 
sleepers? By no means. As his life on earth 
was busy, as he spent his days in working the 
work of Him that sent him, so onght all his dis- 
ciples do his work. Wherefore the apostle, 
speaking to the Colossians, said : ‘For this cause 
we do not cease to pray for you. . . . that 
ye might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleas- 
ing, being fruitful inevery good work.” As Dr. 
Parkhurst, of New York, bas well said: “Satan 
recruits his ranks from the vagrants. Christ’s 
twelve chosen men were workingmen. The 
drifting boat drifts down the stream, Young 
aimlessness is the beginning of old iniquity. 
Employment is the subsidiary means of conver- 
sion.” Thus we are brought to our subject— 
“Christian Growth as Related to Practical Chris- 
tian Life.” Practical Christian living is Cbris- 
tianity in motion—Christianity at work. Hence 
I will put the subject in this form—viz., What 
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is the relation of Christian work to the growth 
of the Christian workers? And to encourage and 
stimulate those who do work for Jesus, I ven- 
ture to reply to this question by saying : i 

First. That Christian work is the evidence, 
the unmistakable indication, of the existence of 
the renewed spiritual life of the soul; of that 
life, indeed, which is the basis of all growth. If 
this is not so, why did St. James declare that 
taith without works is dead? The very first im- 
pulse of a converted man is expressed in _ 
famous words, “ What wilt thou have me to do, 
Lord?” No man can know that he is alive unto 
righteousness until he is willing and anxious to 
do something for the Master. And let it be un- 
derstood right here that the work of which we 
speak is not selfish work. er If one were to 
judge from the chance expressions which drop 
from the lips of the majority of the people with 
whom he meets,” says a certain writer, “ he 
would have to conclude that the most of his fel- 
lowmen seek no higher justification for any 
course of action than the fact that they enjoy 
it, and no stronger reason against engaging in 
something else than the fact that they dislike 
it.” But what a mistake this is! Are personal 
likes and dislikes the rule of practical life? 
Does personal enjoyment stand in the front rank 
of Christian motives? Not at all. The rather 
it is the gate-keeper to the most deadly of sins. 
“There is no scheme of Christian theology 
which makes it the end of hving.” “And no 
man ever achieved anything for Christ who did 
not, When necessary, trample both self and self- 
ish enjoyment under foot.” Indeed, only such 
work as is born of pure love to the Master, and 
directed solely to his glory, is Christian work. 
Other activity in the visible kingdom of the 
Lord is devoid of the prime element of truth, 
It is hypocrisy ; osteusibly God service, really 
man service. Against this, therefore, let us be 
warned, But genuine spiritual work is the 
most efficient agent in our religious develop- 
ment subject to our wills, After God has sup- 
plied us with all other means it yet remains true 
that we must *‘ work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” ‘He helps those who 
help themselves.” 

Second. Increase in knowledge, discernment of 
spiritual things, is one of the first fruits of this 
kind of work. What saith the Scriptures? 
* Then shall ye know if ye follow on to know 
the Lord.” *‘He that willeth to do my will shall 
know of the doctrine.” Our experience, as minis- 
ters, in sermon making illustrates well the point 
before us. Very often, after determining to 
preach upon certain text, it seems as if we 
could say but little or nothing. The text is in 
our minds, and that is about all. We stare at it 
blankly and dumbly. Its meaning does not ap- 
pear; suggestions as to application and treat- 
ment do not come; and, if we stepped with 
merely looking at it superficially, waiting for 
something to turn up, the approaching Sabbath 
would find us unprepared. But, instead of wait- 
ing, we proceed to study. We goto the original 
tongues. We search for parallel passages. We 
think and pray and work, And what is the re- 
sult? That text opens before us a subject sig- 
nificant in useful lessons. That with which we 
have furnished our minds, through reading and 
research, comes to the rescue to illuminate and 
impress; and in a short time the bones and 
meat of a discourse are ready for an audience, 
Work, you perceive, has unlocked the treasury 
of light. The uncultivated observer does not see 
very much in the stars. To him they are only 
brilliant points on the canopy of night, without 
arrangement or pathways through space. But 
let him become interested in their character and 
begin to investigate. He soon invents instru- 

ments by which he draws these heavenly bodies 
nearer to him. By telescope and spectroscope he 
discovers worlds on worlds, and systems rolling 
around systems. He learns of the laws by which 
these immense masses travel through space, and 
in the end he is almoat able to make a map of the 
universe. His knowledge is the result of bis 
work, So it is with Christian activity. Work 
shows a man to himself. It points out to him 
his weaknesses, his natural tendencies, his most 
delicate susceptibilities, his greatest needs, and 
the fields in which he may sow the living seed 
and garner the golden grain for the Divine Hus- 
bandman, The entrance of God’s work, as well 
as his Word, was light; light manward and 
light heavenward. Before a man actually be- 
gins the practizal Christian life, he may strut 
about in the fine clothes or mere Christian pro- 
fession and association, and think himself 
quite learned and important, religiously. But 
let him set about to do something for the 
King, and he wili soon know that, in him- 
self, he is nobody, can do nothing, and 
knows only a little. As sailing a ship sends 
the captain to his chart and compass, so work- 
ing for Christ will send a Christian to the 
sources of all knowledge. Then, too, it helps 
him to answer the question: “ Am I Christ’s, or 
amInot?” For those who are redeemed do the 
Lord’s commandments. Besides, work shows 
the need of work. Luxurious and easy-going 
people, walking up and down Broadway or Fifth 
Avenue, may think New York nearly a Para- 
dise; but the philanthropists, those bent upon 


from their search with Christ for the lost very 

differently. They have seen the awful plague- 

spots on the east and west sides of the great 

metropolis, where the dews of debauchery are so 

thickly clustered that decency cannot exist be- 

tween them. They know where the hosts of sin 

are most strongly entrenched, and, consequently, 

where the soldiers of the cross may find a battle- 

ground. Thus we see how that, from all direc- 

tions, knowledge is ushered in by activity. 

Third, But again, Christian work increases 

our fellowship. There can be no doubt about 
this asit relates to ourselves. This very con- 
ference is a tiving proof of it. Every gathering 
of God’s children, either for worship or for 
counsel, gives similar testimony. Who in our 
churches know each other the best? Are they 
not the workers? Look at them standing to- 
gether at what I call the after prayer meeting. 

Before they go to their homes they want to ex- 
change greetings, to make personal inquiries, 

and to plan “ their labors together in the Lord,” 
Many of my warmest friends, in the ministry 
and out of it, if you will pardon a personal allu- 
sion, I would never have known had it not been 
that the Lord’s business brought us together. 
After serving for several months on one of the 
committees in the denomination with which I 
am connected, the chairman thereof wrote to me, 
saying : ‘‘ Whether what we have accomplished 
will amount to much for the Church or not I 
do not know. But one thing is certain: I shall 
never regret all the trouble we have taken, be- 
cause of the affection for each other our associ- 
ation in this difficult work has created.” Co- 
operation, dear friends, is the very inspiration 
of sympathy and love. It strengthens the tie 
which binds oar hearts together. The trouble- 
some, quarrelsome ones in the churches are sel- 
dom found among the workers. They have no 
time to waste in pounding each other. And 
more. The harder we work, the closer do we live 
to Jesus. Ours is the King’s business, and to 
the King must we go for direction and assist- 
ance. Thus prayer, the channel of our commu- 
nication, becomes a vital necessity. For with- 
out Him to whom we pray, we can do nothing. 
As my mind dwells upon this aspect of the sub- 
ject, my imagination brings a memorable scene 
before me, Its central figure is the Saviour of 
men. He has just healed a man possessed with 
a devil, and deaf and dumb besides. The amazed 
crowd, beholding the miracle, begin to press 
him with skeptical questions: * Dost not this 
fellow cast out devils through Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devile? Is not this the son of 
David?” Then the Great Teacher, with marvel- 
ous compassion, tells them their foolishness, and 
how that their condemnation will be heavier 
than that of the Ninevites. And while he is yet 
talking, his mother and his brethren stand out- 
side, ‘‘desiring to speak with him.” But look! 
What doeth the Divine Man? He stretcheth 
forth his hand toward his disciples, and says: 
‘Behold my mother and my brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in Heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.” 

And now, turning aside from the sublime spec- 
tacle, I ask you, is there not an intimate relation 
between the practical Christian life, the per- 
formance of duty, and our fellowship with our 
Lord and Master? By this do we not grow in 
love to him and to our fellow-men? By this, also, 
are we not more and more transformed into 
Christ’s own image and likeness? 

Four. But, once more, Christian work increases 
our spiritual strength and vigor. ‘ Leisure is 
more fatal to human life ‘than downright bard 
labor, whether of brain or brawn, Steady work 
hardens the muscles, invigorates the nerves, and 
gives the deep rhythmic movement of health to 
the breathing. Lack of bodily labor results in 
bodily apathy and wasting. Overwork some- 
times kills. Complete cessation of activity 
always kills.” The people of the temperate zone 
are superior to those of the torrid, because they 
are compelled to do more in order to get a living. 
Where Nature is prodigal man is weak. And, I 
take it, that what is true of us physically 1s true 
of us spiritually. God has given us work in his 
vineyard, to develop our powers, as well as to 
ward off disease and to evangelize the world. 
Those who have the strongest faith are able to 
endure the severest trials, display the calmest 
patience, and discharge the mest important re- 
sponsibilities in the Church—who are they? Are 
they our dress-parade members? No, One 
blast of adversity almost annihilates them, Are 
they the get- up-late- on-Sunday- morning Chris- 
tians, or the seldom-go-to-church Christians, 
or the-stay-at-home-from-prayer-meeting-and- 
Sunday-school Christians, or the pay-as-little- 
as-possible Christians, or the drink-a-little-wine 
Christians, or the just-a-little-bit-crooked-in- 
business Christians, or the run-around-to-other- 
churches Christians, or the don’t-want-to-do- 
anything Christians? No, No. They are none 
of these. But they are those who are in the 

forefront of the fray, having on the whole 
armor of God, and fighting valiantly for 
righteousness and peace. They are those, in- 
deed, who know that ** the night cometh soon, 
when no man can work”; wherefore, they ‘‘ do 
with their might what their hands find to do,” 





e Iping fallin g, suffering humanity, have learned 


Let me tell you plainly that there is no easy 

road to glory. We cannot be carried to the skies 

on flowery beds of ease. We must add to our 

faith virtue, And this addition is made only by 

enthusiastic effort in Christian practice. 

Thackeray has given us some wholesome doc- 

trine, applicable here as well as anywhere. Says 

he: ‘‘ There is in the present day an overplus of 

raving about genius and its prescriptive right of 

vagabondage, its irresponsibility, and its insub- 

ordination to all the laws of common sense, 

Common sense is so prosaic!” Yet it appears 

from the history of art (and, I may add, from 

the history of everything) that the real men of 

genius did not rave about anything of the kind. 

They were resolute workers, not idle dreamers. 

They knew that their genius was not a frenzy, 

not a supernatural thing at all, but simply the 

colossal proportions of faculties, which, in a 

lesser degree, the meanest of mankind shared 

with them. They knew that, whatever it was, it 

would not enable them to‘accomplish with suc- 
cess the things they undertook, unless they 

devoted their whole energies to the task. 

Would Michael Angelo have built St. 
Peters, sculptured Moses, and made the 
walls of the Vatican sacred with the pres- 
ence of his gigantic pencil had he awaited in- 

spiration while bis works were in progress? 
Would Rubens have dazzled all the galleries of 
Europe hadhe allowed his brush to hesitate, 

would Beethoven and Mozart have poured out 
their souls into such abundant melodies, would 
Goethe have written sixty volumes of his works, 
had they not often—very often—sat down like 
drudges to an unwilling task, and found them- 
selves speedily engrossed with that to which 
they were so averse? So, I say to you, in the 
name of Christ, that your Christian life will not 
culminate in success unless it is practical and 
active. Growth in every way—upward into the 
communion and love of our Lurd, downward 
through rooting ourselves into the rich soil of 
truth and stablishing ourselves upon the faith 
of the Gospel, outward ir deeds of good will 
toward all mankind—growth in every way de- 
pends upon work, upon living our religion 
before God and man, Verily the relation 
between the two is that of cause and effect. 
And justa few words more, At the Last Sup- 
per, our Saviour, when he had given his dis- 
ciples that matchless pattern in humility and 
mutual service, said: * If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if yedo them.” Oh! let us heed 
the same injunction to-day. When the prophet 
said : ‘* Woe unto them whoare at ease in Zion,” 
he declared as much the penalty of na ural law 
as he did a judicial sentence. An idle disciple 
is bound to come to grief. This is as sure as 
gravitation. Wherefore be ye fruitful in every 
good work! Make your lives useful, Let your 
light shine. Remember tLat 

* Beautiful hands are those that do 

Work that is earnest, brave, and true, 

Moment by moment, the whole day thro’, 

Beautiful feet are those that go 

On kindliest ministries to and fro 

Down lowliest ways—if Jod wills it so, 

Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 

Ceaseless burdens of homely care 

With patient grace and dally fear. 

Beautiful lives are those that bless, 

Silent rivers of happiness, 

Whose hidden fountains but few can guess,” 
And letus not weary, my friends, in well doing. 
“For in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.” What if duty does cost us self-denial and 
cross-bearing, yonder is the crown: 

* There remaincth arest for the people of God,” 

* Labor is living, and pain is living; 

And labor and pain go hand in hand, 

And peer in the windows across the land ; 

And so, wherever love is giving 

Labor for pain or pain for labor, 

Each tothe other is nearly neighbor. 

Yea, these are the mill-stones of the heart, 

Upper and nether, but never depart; 

And the grist of the grinded grain goes down 

In flaky showers from the kerne)s brown. 

And Jabor is living and pain is living; 

And Jove goes onward, striving and giving; 

And the wheels go round and the sheaves are 
bound, 

And the grist of the mill is grimly ground ; 

But, therefrom cometh, when all is said, 

The hope of the heart, and the world’s white 
bread,” 


Hyun Aotes. 
JUVENILE HYMNODY. 
Il, 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 








Tux next step was taken by Watte’s great rival, 
Charles Wesley. A wise distrust of his talent 
for this kind of writing is, perhaps, indicated by 
the title, ‘‘ Hymns for Children, and Others of 
Riper Years” (1763), Certainly this does not 
contain bis best work, nor have its 105 pieces 
had anything like the influence of the 80 
* Divine Songs.” 

It is far from valueless, Among its numbers 


are, 
4 “ And am 1 born to die?” * 





And, the more they do, the stronger they grow. 


and others, which were admitted to the great 
collection of 1780, and thence elsewhere; but 
these are no‘ children’s hymns. The volume 
seems to have been neglected for some time, and 
was never largely appreciated, reaching but a 
fifth edition in 1842, It was reprinted 1790, in 
the short interval between the author’s death 
and his own, by John Wesley, with this charac- 
teristic Preface : 
“There are two ways of writing or speaking to 
children, The one is to let ourselves down to them, 
the other to liftthem up to us. Dr. Watts has 
written on the former way, and has succeeded ad- 
mirably well, speaking to children as children, and 
leaving them as he found them, The following 
hymns are written on the other plan; they contain 
strong and manly sense, yet expressed in such plain 
and easy language as even children may under- 
stand, But, when they do understand them, they 
will be children no longer, only in years and stat~- 
ure,” 
Exactly ; these hymns are for Methodist chil- 
dren, old enough or serious enough to have gone 
through mature experiences. For instance: 

“Teacher of pabes, to Thee 

1 for instruction flee, 

In my natural estate 

Thee, my God, I cannot know: 
Let thy grace illuminate, 

Thee let thy own Spirit show, 


“ Ah, give me other eyes 
Than flesh and blood supplies: 
Spiritual discernment give ; 
Then command the light to shine ; 
Then I shal) the trath receive, 
Know by faith the things divine.” 

How much could our average child make of 
that—either the ‘strong and manly sense,” or 
the ** plain and easy language”? And, on the 
other hand, when Wesley came within the range 
of ordinary children, he, too, could * let himself 
down to them,” thus: 

‘*How wretched are the boys at school, 
Who wickedly delight 
To mock, and call each other fool, 
And with each other fight; 


* Who soon their innocency Jose ; 
And learn to curse and swear; 
Or, if they do no harm, suppose 
That good enough they are!” 

Sound doctrine, but hardly poetical. Here, 
you see, the problem is by no means solved, The 
good hymns are not juvenile, the juvenile ones 
are not good, There are, however, a few ex- 
ceptions, eminently that beautiful ‘Hymn for 
the Youngest” : 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 

Here he struck the right note—if he could 
only have kept to it. This, with several more of 
the best, was copied into the book of 1768, from 
the third original Wesleyan volume, “ Hymns 
and Sacred Poems,” 1742. Their ** Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns,” 1741, or somewhat later, 
included three ‘‘ for the Georgia Orphans,” and 
eleven ‘for Charity Children.” But these, 
though fluent, and sometimes forcible, are for- 
gotten now, and their authorship is somewhat 
uncertain. 

In C, Wesley's *‘ Hymns for the Use of Fami- 
jics, and on Various Occasions,” 1767—perhaps 
the richest in interest of all his publications— 
there are pieces, often of great beuuty, for a 
new-born child, on its baptism, on cutting ite 
teeth, on its recovery from small-pox, on send- 
ing it to boarding-school, and so on; among 
them the admirable poem, of 144 lines, on edu- 
cation, It is printed as three hymns, and be- 
it ** How fast the chains of nature bind 

Our poor degenerate race.” 

But all these are for the use of parents in 
reference to their children, or for young persons 
in the transition period. The same is the case 
with a few bymns still, or recently, used, by 
Doddridge, Fawcett, Fellows, and perhaps 
others. William Blake’s remarkable ‘ Songs of 
Innocence and Experience,” written before 
1777, narrowly miss being hymns, but were little 
known, Dr. Ryland wrote two real children’s 
hymns in 1786, 

The coming in of Sunday-schools at the end 
of the last century gave its first great stimulus 
to juvenile hymnody. Rippon’s Selection, 1787, 
has two hymns “‘ For Sunday-School.” One of 
the first names to be mentioned here seems to 
be Rowland Hill's, He published “Divine 
Hymns for the Use of Children,” 1790; « 
* Collection of Hymns for Children,” 1808 ; and 
“Hymns for Schools,” 1832. It is my miafor- 
tune never to have seen these; and if I had 
them, his own productions could only be guessed 
at, being (as with his books of 1774 and 1783) 
in no way indicated. His talent was moderate, 
his opinions orthodox, and his juvenile work is 
far out of sight now; but I find some twenty- 
five credited to ** Hiil’s Col.” in another book of 
seventy years ago, and among them one so 
much out of the usual rute, and in its motion so 
admirable, as to be worth citing at length. It 
anticipates Mr. Bergh’s society, and is headed, 
“Against Cruelty to Brutes.” Itmay have been 
inspired by Blake’s ‘‘ Can I see Another's Woe,” 


“ Sweet it is to see a child 





* And am I only born to die?” 


Acts of mercy to @ worm ; 
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Grieving that the world should be 
Such a scene of misery, 

Scene in which the creatures groan 
For transgressions not their own. 


“If the creatures must be slain 
Thankless sinners to sustain, 
Such a child, methinks, will cry, 
‘Treat them gently when they die; 
Spare them whilst they yield their breath; 
Double not the pains of death ; 
Strike them not at such a time; 
God accounts the stroke a crime. 


** ’God ia love, aud never can 
Love or bless a crue] man. 
Mercy rules in every breast 
Where hia Spirit deigns to rest. 
We ourselves to mercy owe 
Our escape from-endless woe, 
And the merciless in mind 
Shall themselves no mercy find,’” 

Leniou UNIVERSITY. 


Biblical Research, 


THE WOLFE COLLECTION OF IN- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


LYON, 





BY PROF. D. G. 


In the first American collection of Babylonian 
inscription is one of the most beantiful speci- 
mens of a vocabulary yet discovered, perfectly 
preserved except two small breaks, This tablet 
is of a kind most highly prized, belonging to 
the so-called bilingual class, giving the Assyrian 
equivalents of the Sumero-Accadian words and 
expressions. Itisa well known that Assurbani- 
pal caused a large number of such scholarly 
documents to be copied for his library at Nineveh, 
The characters make it evident that this tablet 
is of Babylonian workmanship; and it is itself 
a copy of an older tablet, as is shown by the 
word khi-bi, which occurs in a line not filled 
out. This word, khi-bi, calls attention to a 
break or loss in the document which is copied. 

There are several fragments with many num- 
bers on them, apparently relating to mathe- 
matics, One small bit contains a corner of a 
tablets, the same signs being repeated in every 
line on both sides of the fragment. Was this a 
scholar’s exercise in writing? 

Of the class of documents known as contract 
tablets, the collection contains, besides many 
fragments, some very fine specimens of entire 
tablet. These come both from the Babylonian 
and from the Persian periods. It is to such tab- 
lets chiefly that we are to look for our knowledge 
of the private life of the people, Here we may 
see their usages and customs relating to inher- 
itance, property, sale, rent, money-lending. 
Every important transaction seems to have been 
recorded, the witnesses sometimes numbering 
half a dozen or more. Such tablets have been 
foand by thousands ; but, being generally of un- 
baked clay, they frequently crumble into bits 
when brougi:! to the surface. This is greatly to 
be regretted ; for the life of the people, if we 
can ever recover it, will be no less instructive 
than the royal politics, A study of these com- 
mercial records is also going to prove of great 
value for the Assyrian grammar and lexicon. 
The annals style of the historical narratives is 
stereotyped, and seems to have undergone little 
change for centuries. The language of the con- 
tract tablets is that of the common people. The 
vast number of these tablets may give some con- 
ception of the extent to which education was 
carried. Besides the large class of writers, one 
may suppose that the parties to business trans- 
actions could also generally read the records, 

Of the mythological and ritual class of tablets, 
the collection has some fine fragments. One of 
the beat of these concerns the Babylonian ealen- 
dar. It isa large bit, inscribed on both sides, 
of accurate and beautiful workmanship. On 
one side, parts of three columns are preserved, 
each column being divided by horizontal lines 
into sections, containing from five to eight lines. 
The months are mentioned as lucky or unlucky 
for certain transactions. On the other side, this 
tablet contains the signs representing the thir- 
teen months (the thirteenth being the intercal- 
ary month, on this tablet called the second Nisan, 
Nisan being the first month of the year). Under 
the signs for the months isa series of numbers, 
evidently a list of unlucky davs, the lowest part 
of the list broken off, the largest number 
preserved being twenty-seven. Some of the fig- 
ures have the fraction one-half, meaning that half 
the day only is unlucky. All explanation of the 
list being broken off, we are left to conjecture 
whether this scheme of unlucky days belonged 
to some individual year, or to every year; 
whether it was a system belonging to a certain 

priest or school, or whether it was accepted by 
the people at large. 

A study of tablets of this clase may give us 
information regarding the institution of the 
Sabbath among the Babylonians. A tablet long 
since published (W. A. I. [V.) marks the 7th, 
14th, 19th, 2ist and 28th days of the month 

Elul as peculiar days. But, so far as yet dis- 
covered, they were not days on which the peo- 
ple abstained from their ordinary occupations, 
many of the contract tablets being made on 
these days. From the listof unlucky days now 


under consideration, one would suspect nothing 
peculiar. The seventh day is marked as un- 
lucky on the average about as often as the other 
days;the 7th day four times, the 14th four 
times, the 21st four times (the numbers do not 
ron so high as 28, owing to injury to the tablet). 
The most striking thing in the list is that the 
1st day of each month is unlucky, with two ex- 
ceptions; the 11th day is unlucky in the first 
eleven months, two excepted (and in the last 
two months the numbers are lost after six) ; and 
the 13th day is unlucky eight times in the first 
eleven months. No other day is marked un- 
lucky more than six times, 

Of the documents known as bilingual, con- 
taining the so-called Sumero-Accadian and the 
Assyrian in alternate lines, the collection con- 
tains one fine large fragment. No line is entire, 
and it is, therefore, not easy to determine the 
object of the inscription. It seems to be a 
hymn to one or more of the deities, One line 
gives to the deity the title of ** creator of men” 
(bani nishi), apparently Marduk, whose name 
follows immediately. Another line contains a 
title (mukallim tsaddu) which Sargon applies to 
the moon-god (mushaklim tsaddi), meaning the 
one who mukes evident the tsaddi, perhaps 
snares. To the elass of tablets represented by 
this fragment belong the considerable number 
of prayers and hymns, which form one of the 
most interesting and important branches of 
Babylonian literature. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Sanitary. 
NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOODS AS 
AFFECTED BY COOKERY. 


Next in importance to pure air is good food, 
This realty includes good water, since the watery 
constituents of foods constitute a great part of 
them, and since water itself, as taken in addition, 
is a kind of conveyancer and distributer of the 
needed supplies throughout the entire system. 
Chemistry and experience have now made us 
pretty well acquainted with the various constitu- 
ents which go to make up the human body, 
and their various modes of introduction, appro- 
priation, and settlement. It also enables us to 
know in whut forms and qualities of food these 
are to be found, or, when not found, how they 
are manufactured therefrom in the human sys- 
tem. Albumen, for instance, as found in an 
egg, may almost be said to be so identical with 
that found in the human body, that it is the 
business of the digestive and circulating appa- 
ratus to distribute and place it, rather than to 
transform it. Ono the other hand, starch, which 
forms so large and valuable a constituent in 
foods, ia not found in the human body, Yet 
the process by which, in the system, and in 
the process of digestion, it is changed to 





dextrine, sugar, and animal heat, and so 
made vital, is well understood. Great 
care has been exercised in the minute 


study of foods, inorder to determine what is ac- 
tually in them, #0 as to know how, and how far, 
they can be appropriated in the system. The 
two great divisions into flesh or fiber-forming 
and heat-producing food is still practicable, 
although the dividing line is not now so broad 
as in the chemistry of Liebig. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that a bare chemical anal- 
ysis may greatly mislead us as to the value of 
any given food, One has remarked that man is 
not so distinctly a carnivorous or herbivorous, 
as he is a cooking, animal. Facility of assimila- 
tion has much to do with the value of any food- 
containing article, Changes may thus be made 
**which may double the nutritive value without 
affecting more than a small percentage of altera- 
tion in its chemical composition as revealed by 
laboratory analysis.” Coumon boiling is a good 
illustration of this. There are some foods made 
less nutritious by boiling; others made more so; 
while many others are greatly affected by the 
manner of cooking. The various modes of 
cooking an egg isa simple illustration of this. 
If an egg is cooked in water which is raised 
and kept at a temperature of about 160°, 
its albumen, which is also the chief 
constituent of the yolk, comes to be 
a tender, flaky substance, which is very easily 
digested. If, instead of this, the egg is plunged 
into water already at the boiling point, and kept 
there for four minutes or more, it becomes tough 
and hard, Even if kept in but three minutes, so 
as to be soft, the albumen isin a different con- 
dition of toughness from that of the first egg. 
So hard and tough is this albumen, when pre- 
pared by heating it a little over 212°, that a val- 
uable cement for china is made by smearing the 
edges of a broken piece with the glairy albumen 
and then plunging the tied article into boiling 
water. An egg kept in water at from 160° to 
170° for ten minutes will still be a soft-boiled 
egg, but is more easily digestible than an egg of 
apparently the same soitness, which has been 
kept in boiling water for three and a half min- 
utes. In this latter cooking, in order to cook 
the yolk at all, the white must be subjected to 
too high a temperature. This may make no 

difference to some stomachs, and yet, through 





all the years of threesoore and ten, does make a 





difference to very many. The point would be 
of less importance were it not that this very 
albumen is found as a juice in ali our 
meats, and, in a varied form, in many 
vegetables, and forms a very valuable par‘ of 
their food values. In meat it is everywhere, 
among the fibers of the muscles, and in the 
blood contained in the meat. Now if you put a 
piece of meat into cool water, or that only 
slightiy warm, the albumen, together with other 
flavoring constituents of much nutritive value, 
come to be diffused through the water. If the 
design is to make soup, we thus extract from 
the meat some of its most valuable nutrition. 
But if the meat is being boiled for use, unless 
at the start it is immersed into water above one 
hundred and sixty degrees, so as to immediately 
coagulate the albumen on the surface and hold 
in the inner juices, the meat will lose greatly, 
both in value and in flavor. In order to make a 
quick sealing of the pores by making a firmly 
coagulated coating, the temperature into which 
the joint is plunged should be nearly or quite 
at the boiling point (212°), and be kept so for five 
minutes, but after that should not be bigher than 
180°. This cooking will take about half as long 
again as cooking at boiling point, but furnish 
you a boiled meat of very different value and 
digestibility. The effect of adding salt, five or 
ten minutes after the joint has been put in, is 
that it helps to coagulate the outer albumen, 
that it slightly raises the boiling point of water, 
and that, by increasing the density of the water, 
it makes the oozing out of the juices less active. 
These rules apply to all preparations of meat by 
boiling where no soup is to be made, and, in a 
modified degree, to roast and fried or grilled 
meats, 


School und Gollege. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
PRESIDENT ROBINSON'S ANNUAL REPORT. 





Tuk Corporation of Brown University has two 
sessions each year—one at commencement, in 
June, and the other, which is fixed by the char- 
ter, on the first Wednesday in September, which, 
this year, was the second day of the month, 
The members of both branches, the Board of 
Fellows and the Board of Trustees, are very 
loyal to the University, and although the time 
for meeting, this year, was in what we call the 
vacation season of the year, they werein their 
seats in goodly numbers, notwithstanding the 
remoteness of residence of some of them, among 
whom may be mentioned the Rev. W. Hague, 
of New Jersey ; Bishop Howe, of Central Penn- 
sylvania; R. M. Atwater, of Pennsylvania ; and 
Dr. J. B. Simmons, of New York. 

The annual report of President Robinson 
received the careful consideration of the Cor- 
poration, and contains matter full of interest to 
the friends of good learning. The generally 
healthy tone, both intellectually and morally, 
which for several years has prevailed in the 
University, has been maintained during the 
last year. ‘*There are signs,” says the report, 
“of a growing appreciation among students of 
the value of a college education, and also evi- 
dences of a strengthening regard for all the 
proprieties and obligations of life. The moral 
tone from year to year becomes increasingly 
satisfactory.” 

President Robinson calls the attention of the 
Corporation to what the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity has done in the matter of a rearrangement 
of the courses of study, and an increase in the 
number of electives, especially of those offered 
to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy. A mere glance at some of the changes 
which have been made will indicate what a de- 
parture there is from the old curriculum of col- 
lege studies. With the end of the Freshman 
year, the student ceases to have anything more 
to do with mathematics as a required study. 
Provision, however, of the most generous char- 
acter, is made for all who choose to goon with 
advanced mathematics, if desired, even to the 
end of the Senior year. In like manner, no 
Latin or Greek is required after the Sophomore 
year, although those who elect the study of these 
languages can pureue them unéer the tuition of 
such accomplished instructors as Professor Lin- 
coln and Professor Harkness, to the close of 
their connection with the University. President 
Robinson says: ‘‘In all the changes proposed, 
it is not to be understood that the Faculty are in 
the least degree disposed to disparage classical 
learning, or to afford the slightest pretext for 
neglecting it. On the contrary, an increased 
attention to it is confidently expected. To every 
student desiring it, opportunity will be afforded 
for further advance in the stady of classical lit- 
erature than hitherto has been possible. 

The subject of elective studies, in its various 
bearings, is discussed with ability by the Presi- 
dent. He recognizes very distinctly some of 
the evils of what may be regarded as the new 
departure in our higher seats of learning. 
When indiscriminate choices are prompted, as 
in not a few cases they are, by the love of ease, 
or by some freak of fancy, it is easy to see what 
will be the effect on the intellectual life and 
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growth of the student who makes such choices, 
But, where an institution is situated, as Brown 
University is, in the midst of a mechanical, 
manufacturing and commercial community, 
where there are scores of young men to whom 
a mere literary training is a matter of secondary 
consideration, it must make provision for the 
education of such men, What they want is in- 
struction in science, and to be taught how to 
make the most of the numerous applications of 
science to industrial pursuits. ‘If the colleges 
are to educate these men, liberty must be given 
for a much larger amount of attention to 
science than to literature, and for selections 
among the sciences themselves.” The Universi- 
ty aims to meet the emergencies of the present 
times. Hence the excellent facilities furnished 
by its well-appointed chemical and physical 
laboratories—facilities which will be greatly in- 
creased when there shall have been paid into 
its treasury—and it is confidently expected that 
this will soon be done—the munificent ** Wilson 
bequest” of one hundred thousand dollars to be 
appropriated to the building up of the depart- 
ment of the physical sciences, 

President Robinson is careful not to make the 
elective system a hobby. It is a serious ques- 
tion, ‘To what extent shall the system of elec- 
tives be carried?” It is with him a matter of 
grave inquiry ‘“‘ whether to exchange so widely 
as 80 many seem disposed to do the long-estab- 
lished methods of our American Colleges for 
foreign university methods—as, for example, to 
make all college studies elective—does not pre- 
suppose and require an extent and degree of 
previous training not yet possible to be attained 
in our preparatory schools; whether its effect 
with a large class of students would not be, in 
fact already is, to give to their education a 
degree of extension quite out of proportion to 
its intention—an effect the very reverse of what 
the method is claimed to produce ; and whether 
the expenditures on the part of our colleges and 
universitics in supplying the requisite number 
of professors for an all-elective system would not 
be entirely in excess of the value of the services 
that could be rendered, and of the benefits that 
could be conferred.’ 

The question, what, if anything, will the Uni- 
versity do in the matter of the education of 
women, is receiving the very careful considera- 
tion of the Corporation. Heretofore, it may be 
said that the matter has never been seriously 
discussed. Now it has had a hearing, and a re- 
spectful hearing. Thus much may be said: 
there is not now, and for some time to come— 
perhaps never—will there be an indorsement of 
such a plan of the co-education of the sexes as 
prevails in some of the colleges, Probably, cer- 
tificates of successful examination of young 
women in the studies required for admission 
into the University will be given to applicants 
on the payment of a stipulated fee. Such suc- 
cessful applicants may be permitted to attend 
certain courses of lectures, and to perform lab- 
oratory work under prescribed conditions, 
Special encouragement will be given to parties 
desiring to furnish funds for the establishment 
of an “ Annex,” similar to the Harvard “ An- 
nex,” in which young women may pursue 
courses of study, differing, in some respects, 
from that prescribed for the young men, and, as 
may be thought, better adapted to their necessi- 
ties. Such persons, if found worthy, will be en- 
titled to receive the honors of the University. 
Brown University, which has always been con- 
servative, is not unmindful of the demands of 
the spirit of the age, and will, in the end, be 
sure to adapt herself to this spirit. 





Science. 
CRABS IN THE EASTERN ARCHI- 
PELAGO. 


In “ A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern 
Archipelago” Forbes very well describes the 
habits of the fiddler crabs on the Cocas-Keeling 
Islands, They were first visited by Mr. Dar- 
win in 1886, and the changes wrought since 
then in these islands have been carefully ex- 
amined by Forbes. On the inner margins of 
some of the islands are soft, limy mud-flate, 
which are gradually becoming land, mainly by 
slow elevation and by crustacean agency. 


“ One of the largest of these is in West Island. Its 
lagoon-ward portion, near the entrance conduit, 
which is submerged at high water, is tenanted by 
two, if not three, species of crab (Gelasimus vocans, 
tetragonon, and annulipes), They live mm narrow, 
corkscrew burrows, round the top of which there is 
always a little mound, just such as is seen about an 
earth-worm’s; and, indeed, they are most perfect 
worm substitutes, I counted one hundred and 
twenty of their holes in an area only two feet square; 
and as there were many square acres in the ground 
of which I speak, some idea of the number of this 
busy army may be obtained. ‘They were incessantly 
active during the recess of the tide, and even dur- 
ing high water, which is generally perfectly still, in 
carrying down twigs of trees or fucus leaves, scraps 
of cocoanut shell, and seeds, laying the foundation 
of the future land. 

“On placing the foot on the region occupied by 
them, one perceives an undulation of the surface. 
followed, over a circular area, by a surprising 
change of the pure white ground into a warm pink 
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color, which, for the moment, the stranger puts er 
to some affection of his eves from the ae - 
the light. He soon perceives that this wry ye 
caused by the simultaneous stampede of the 4 
crowd of the peopled shore into their dwellings, J . 
within the door of which they halt, with the oP 
of their two pincer-claws, which is of arich an 
color, effectually barring the entrance except W 
to take an in- 
one watchful stalked eye is thrust out okra 
quiring look, if the alarm is real. As one a a 
the pink areas again change into = cahe rae 
taceans withdraw into eye sormemntne ved 
nesses. On traversing ® or Pscghrg oat A 
these crabs, the constant undulatit mate 
colors produce a curious dazziing effec our a 
“The land between tide-marks is occuy 
like vigilant pioneer of vegetable 
poner ayn re marine possession, which ex- 
en further Jandward than the 
pon abe and where the ground is more or he 
wet. This is a species of Macrophthaimus, whose 
color protects it from general observation till it 
starts torun, One-third of its time is spent under 
water, and two-thirds in energetic mining opera- 
tions onland, It is to be seen constantly scattering 
around it, with a nervous jerk, the armfuls of 
sand which, held between its body and clawed foot, 
it has dragged up from below out of tne burrows 
into which it carries all sorts of vegetable debris, 
On the slightest sound it scampers off to take refuge 
in the water, and is at once noticeable by its mobile 
stalked eyes, curiously pricked up high over its 
body. These eye-stalks are conical cylinders set 
round, except on the narrow area along which they 
are applied to each other in the mid-line of the 
body, with facets which really form perfect little 
watch-towers commanding an unobstructed out- 
ints of the compass. 
ae along the dry margin of the land is 
occupied by a third, a short-eyed species of crab 
(Ocypoda), whose labors seem to tell more than those 
ofthe others. Besides burying smaller particles of 
vegetable d bris , it lowers down large branches of 
trees, aud even cocoanuts, by scooping away the 
soil below them, and carries down also the newly- 
fallen seeds of the iron-wood tree (Cordia). Both 
these trees, which, along with arough sort of grass 
(Septurus repens) and the hard-wooded Pemphis 
acidula, lead the van of vegetable occupation of 
lands wrested from the sea, are in this way aided in 
their forward march. As soon, however, as its busy 
Jabors have changed the white calcareous fore-shore 
into a dark vegetable mold, its occupation seems 
gone, and it retires in quest of new jland to con- 
quer. ' 

“Further landward the soil is tilled and turned up 
to the sun and rain by a species of Gecarcinus, 
which lives almost entirely in the dry land, visiting 
the sea only in times of great drought. A still more 
effective tiller is the great cocoanut crab (Birgus 
latro), one of the largest of shore crustacea. It is 
chiefly nocturnal in its habits, and is not so often 
seen as the others.’’ 


_—>—_—_—_—-—~- 


A new star has made its appearance in the 
great nebula of Andromeda. On Sept. 1st, a 
telegram was sent to nearly all the American ob- 
servatories, transmitted from Europe through 
the observatory of Harvard College, which is 
now the recognized agency of all such interna- 
tional notifications. The message read : ** Varia- 
tion in Andromeda nebula, Star-like nucleus 
observed by Hartwig. Observe.” As soon 
as darkness came, every astronomer in 
the country who had a telescope at command, 
and was favored with a clear sky, turned his in- 
strument on the familiar object, and, sure 
enough, there, about 13” west of the old nucleus, 
shone a bright reddish star of about the 734 
magnitude, where, only a few days before, noth- 
ing of the sort had been visible. We have no 
notice yet of the precis? time and circumstances 
of Hartwig’s observation, and are not able to fix 
the precise time when the star first appeared ; 
but it is almost certain that the phenomenon was 
not a week old when the telegram was sent, and 
probably not many hours. As observed at 
Princeton on Sept. 1st, the new star was reddish 
in the early evening, but white toward midnight ; 
but no change could be made out in its bright- 

nes?, as compared with the neighboring stars. 
Its spectrum seemed to be simply continuous, 
without any of the bright lines which have been 
characteristic of the other two temporary stars 
observed since 1860. On Sept. 2d, things re- 
mained apparently unchanged. The new star, 
after careful comparison with others in the 
neighborhood, was adjudged just equal to Arge- 
lander, 39—158, which is given as 7th magnitude, 
The spectrum of Nova was, however, certainly a 
little fainter than that of 158. Probably the 
star will grow brighter, and it may become con- 
spicuous to the naked eye. It is now just visi- 
ble to keen sight. It is an interesting question 
whether the star is really in the nebula, or is 
merely between us and it. The fact that it is not 
at the center of condensation, but a little dis- 
tance one side of the nucleus, renders it likely, on 
the whole, that the near coincidence is merely 
accidental; but it is certainly remarkable, and 
may be significant. 


--».(n Siberia Silurian and Devonian rocks 
and traces of the Jurassic formation have been 
found by the geologist Zlatkorsky, in the dis- 
tricts of Krasnoyarsk and Kansk, of the govern- 
ment of Yeniseisk, but none of the intermediate 
formations up to the alluvium, were seen. The 
alluvium contains remains ot the mammoth, the 
rhinoceros and of deer, as well as human bones 


The Suniay-sehool. 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 20TH. 





NAAMAN THE SYRIAN.—II Kines vy, 1—13. 





Nores,— By him the Lord .had given victory 
to Syria.”—The Lord, Jehovah, had given it, 
and not Syria’s own god Rimmon. It is here 
implied that only Jehovah was God, even among 
the heathen. **Had gone out in bands.”— 
In some of their periods of war the Syrians 
had made a raid. As the Syrians were a 
fairly civilized and settled peeple, not like the 
Bedouins, the raid was made during regular 
war.———“'The prophet that is in Samaria.”— 
Elisha had a house in Samaria (see vs. 9). 
“Twill send a letter unto the King of Israel.” — 
Assuming that the King of Israel would be able 
to command the services of the prophet, and 
would know all about him. The letter was 
probably on parchment, aud sealed with the 
King’s seal. **Ten talents of silver,” etc.— 
The silver and gold were worth fifty thousand 
dollars, and a dollar of silver or gold was then 
worth five times as much as it is now. The 
garments were ten suits, richly embroidered 
and very costly. The garments of the East 
are loose, and what would fit one man 
would equally fit another.———‘‘He rent his 
clothes."—Enough to unrip the spot ar- 
ranged to tear without doing any hurt. 
“* He seeketh a quarrel.”—The king does not 

seem to have once thought of Elisha; he only 

thought the king sought this pretext to start a 
war.———“‘ With his horses,” etc.—Naaman 

came with all his state, to carry the impression 

of his importance.- ‘Send a messenger 
unto him.” —Elisha did not even invite him into 
the courtyard. He did not even go out to see 
him. He was not impressed by his dignity. 

——‘* Seven times.”—Probably merely thor- 
oughly. The seven was a round number.-— 
“T thought, He will surely come out,” etc.—Naa- 
man had thought it all out how the prophet 
would treat so important a man as he was, It 
did not occur to him that he was a very small 
man, in comparison with Jehovah’s prophet. 
“Abanah and Pharpai.”—One of these rivers, 
now called the Barrads, is a beautiful moun- 
tain stream, which comes down from the snows 
of Lebanon, and is used to water the whole 
plain in the midst of which Damascus is situ- 
ated. It makes this plain a perfect garden of 
olive and other trees, and. famous as a paradise 
almost too beautiful, they say, for earth,——— 

‘I will receive none.” —This time, when he came 
back grateful and humbled, the prophet went 
out to see him, but refused to accept any gift, 
just as Abraham refused to take the spoil of 
Chedorlaomer. Under other circumstances, 
during a dearth, he had not refused to receive a 
present. IL Kings, iv, 42. 

Instruction.—A man like Naaman, who has 
been faithfui, deserves honor, and is likely to 
getit. Ifa man wants honor be must work for 
it. 

Unfavorable personal circumstances should 
not prejudice us against & worthy man. The 
Syrians honored Naaman, even if he was a leper. 
To despise or to insult a man or boy because 
he is lame, or colored, or in any way personally 
unfortunate, is to be worse than a heathen. 

That poor little girl, Naaman’s wife's captive 
maid, had been very unfortunate, had been 
stolen from her parents, and doubtless she wept 
much over it. But God had put her into a place 
where she could do more than at home, and her 
kindness, and her testimony for her God and 
his prophet, is an example for all the ages. If 
one is a servant girl from a foreign land, let her 
be a good one. 

The story shows just how little kings are apt 
to understand about the Church. The King of 
Syria imagined that the King of Israel could 
command the services of his prophets, just as 
the Syrian priests obeyed him. But the Church 
has nothing to do with kings, except they be- 
come as servants to it. And the King of Israel 
knew nothing about the prophet, and yet the 
prophet was a greater than he. It is better to 
be a servant of God than to be a king. 

Simon Magus imagined that money would buy 
the Holy Ghost. Naaman imagined that money 
would buy the gift of healing. God's yrace can- 
not be bought, but it can be had for the asking, 
Naaman could not touch the gold. 

Notice how a man may be misunderstood, 
The King of Syria wrote the letter in good 
faith, and the King of Israel took it as an in- 
sult and as seeking a quarrel. Never think 
evil. Try to put a good construction on things, 

Elisha did not stand on his dignity when 
there was a good deed to be done to help the 
leper, to relieve the king, and to honor his God, 
He did not mind it that the king had not 
honored him. Always be willing to take the 
first step to a good deed, or to a reconciliation, 
Don’t stand on your dignity. It is not worth 
preserving. 

Elisha did stand on his dignity before the man 
who tried to impress him with his wealth and to 

















Naaman wanted his way, not God’s way. But 
a man must take God’s way of salvation, or he 
can never lose the leprosy of sin. 

Abanah is much purer than Jordan, Wealth 
and learning are much finer than the cross. 
But it is the cross, not the world, Jordan and 
not Abanah, that will cleanse, and we may all 
well submit to it. 

We are willing to do great things. God asks us 
to do only a small thing, to accept the gift of 
Christ. 

A grand conclusion Naaman came to—that 
there is nu God but Jehovah. He was very 
grateful. Shall God’s goodness also lead us to 
repentance? 


Music, 
GOUNOD'S ““MORS ET VITA.” 











M. Govunop’s new sacred oratorio, dcclared 
not less positively by him than was his “The 
Redemption ” as his best work, to which he adds 
‘and last,” was concluded expressly for the late 
Birmingham Festival, and its performance was 
an enthusiastic success there. We reserve our 
own detailed judgment of it in comparison with 
his preceding compositions, or similar ones by 
other musicians, merely premising that the best 
British critical sentiment is unfavorable to it, on 
like grounds with “‘The Redemption.” Mr. 
Theodore Thomas controls the score, and will 
produce it in America during this season ; first 
at Chicago next month. Its general scope is as 
follows : , 
The work is divided into a Prologue for or- 
chestra and chorus, based chiefly upon the 
statement of the two /eit-motive of the piece : the 
first, minor, referring to death, the second, 
major, signifying ‘‘life eternal.” To this pro- 
logue succeed Part I, “‘Death” ; PartII, “Judg- 
ment”; Part III, ‘‘ Vita,” each treated with 
music of appropriate dramatic and other di- 
versity. 

Part I is practically a solemn Requiem Mass, 
so far as we learn ; complete in form, and in text 
80 nearly according to the canon as tobe practi- 
cable for the service of the altar if desired by an 
organist. We notice that M. Gounod’s dramatic 
tendencies (brilliantly, but unhappily illustrated 
in his ‘St, Cecillia” Messe Solennelle) have 
induced him to take sundry liberties with the 
text of the ritual, as did Berlioz, The “ Re- 
quiem aeternam” is in C Minor. An anthem is 
here introduced, “A custodia matutina,” in G 
Major, The “Dies Irae” succeeds, containing 
strong effccts ; its verses being treated diversely, 
as has long been customary, but seemingly not 
with remarkable felicity. The ‘‘Quaerens me,” 
“* Inter Ores,” and ‘ Quid sum Miser” are com- 
mended, Passing to the next number in such 
Masses, the ‘‘Sanctus,” a smooth arioso for 
tenor and chorus (again compare Berlioz), and 
the Agnus Dei,” for soprano and the chorus, 
are alluded to as very charming. The Mass 
concludes with the canonical repetitions, 

The text of Part I, “Judgment,” 16 scrip- 
tural; various passages selected thence (also 
according to the Vulgate) describing the terrors 
of the Judgment and joy of the righteous. It 
contains a tremendous descriptive passage, 
“ Tubae ad ultimum jadicium,” imitated from 
Berlioz, as was Verdi's “Tuba mirum,” in his 
Requiem modeled after Berlioz’s, A soprano 
air, ‘“Beati qui lavant stolas,” is to be mentioned 
as very beautiful in subject and handling. 

Part III, **Vita,” has its text from the Reve- 
lation of 8t. John. It pictures the happiness of 
the blessed and the glory of the New Jerusalem. 
It is only in seven numbers; among them the 
verse, “Et absterget Deus,” pacticularized for 
beauty. The orchestration of this part is con- 
ventional to such subject-matter ; but elaborate 
and varied. A fugue, “Osanna,” concludes the 
Part and oratorio, 

The two leit-motive mentioned are employed 
in each part appropriately. 

We have no doubt that M. Gounod’s new work 
is mechanically a brilliant and scholarly one, 
but that it is very closely resemblant to ‘‘The Re- 
demption ” in shortcomings we have no doubt, 
Popular such music as the latter’s will ever be 
among a certain class of people who more appre- 
ciate art and its use in a religious connection 
than they exercise discrimination of taste or 
nice sense of musical propriety. 





Messrs. Gitpert and Sullivan’s newest 
comic opera, succeeding on their list to ** The 
Princess,” is now running at several houses in 
this city, an advance guard of the season’s 
music. M, D’Oyley Carte’s fine production is 
the moat legitimate and accordant with the 
London one. The piece ia dramatically as clever 
as ‘‘Patience” or ‘Iolanthe”; and Mr. Sulli- 
van’s music, as a whole, is a decided return to 
his better style, as illustrated in those operas, 
although there is nothing apt to be so popular 
in ‘The Mikado.” But, after all, the fault is, 
not in themselves, but in their stars. The pub- 
lic here have become more interested in the 








and stone implements, 


buy a miracle. He was willing to snub such 
conceit, 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ABRAMS, G. W., Stephentown, accepts eall to 
Cooper’s Plains, N. Y. 

CAILHOPPER, F. T., died recently at Keyport, 
N, Y., aged 65, 

CARR, 8. E., ord, in Meredith, N. ¥., Aug. 19th. 
CHENEY, D. B., Jr., Stillwater, Minn., accepts 
call to La Crosse, Wis. 

DICKINSON, F. B., Norwich, Conn., accepts 
call to First ch., Somerville, Mass. 

IAMS, F. M., address, Mansfield, O, 
KENNEDY, Haroup, Philadelphia, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Northfield, Minn, 
LOVELACE, L., address, Beloit, Ia, 

MORGAN, Txomas, late missionary at Howrah, 
India, died recently in London, aged 76. 
OLIVER, J., ord. in Grant Park, Ill., Aug. 26th. 
PARRY, H. H., ord. in Poultney, Vt., Aug 
20th, 

RANDALL, 8. B., accepts call to Augusta, Wis. 
ROBERTS, F. K., Carman, Minn., resigns. 
SHANAFELT, T. M., East Saginaw, accepts 
call to Three Rivers, Mich, 

YOUNG, Davin, died recently in Blangowrie 
Scotland, aged 81. , 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


BURNHAM, Couns G., South Freeport, Me., 

accepts call to Wilton, N. H. 

CATE, Grorce H., accepts call to Mayflower ch., 

Minneapolis, Minn, 

CRAWFORD, S1pney, Antwerp, N. Y., accepts 
call to the new ch, at Tampa, Fila. 

KENYON, Fereus L., Iowa City, Ia., resigns, 

MURPHY, Wi111aM J., Portland, Me., called to 

Middlebury, Coun, 

PARKER, J. Homer, Storm Lake, Ia., resigns, 

Goes to Wichita, Kan, 


ras Tuomas, Ada, eccepts call to Shelby, 
ch, 


QUAIFE, Rozent, Perry, Mich., resigns. 


RICH, Gzorae W., accepts call to Rogers and 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 

KOBERTS, W1.114M G., Bellevue, O., called to 
Rochester, Mich, 

SAWIN, Tuxopuixvus P., Lyndeborough, N, H., 
resigns, 

UPTON, Jonatuan 8., Bridgewater, N. Y., 
called to Independent ch., Shelby Iron 
Works, Ala. 

WILLARD, Henry, Orystal Lake, [ll., resigns, 

WINDSOR, Joun H., Waterloo, Ia., resigns. 


WOODWORTH, Franx G., Wolcott, accepts 
call to Bristol, Conn. 


LUTHERAN, 


OROUSE, J., D.D., address, after Oct. lst, Tryo, 
Crawford Oo., O. 

DELK, E. H., Schoharie, N, Y., removes to 
Hagerstown, Md, ; 

DIEHE, 8. A., Bloserville, Penn., accepts call 
to Woodsboro, Md. 

EWALD, ©. A., address, 202 Sedgwick St., Chi- 
cago, L 

GEIGER, A. M., Topeka, accepts call to Valley 
Falls, Kan, 

KAYHOE, J. F. F., address, Mt. Carmel, Lil. 

KNAPP, J. W., Liverpool, N. Y., removes to 
Luncaster, Ene Co., Penn. 

MUELLER, Parxir, Stillwater, Minn, resigns. 

RAGN, 8. 8., Augusta, Ga., called to Lexing- 
ton, 8. CO. 

RICHARD, J. W., address, Springfield, O. 

STELL, G., takes charge of new church at 
Macedon, N., Y. 

ZOBEL, R. G., Manayunk, Fia., resigns, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BREWSTER, Cuauncy B,, Detroit, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Grace ch., Baltimore, Md. 

HALL, C. R., D.D., goes to Sweden. 

MORELAND, W. H., Nashua, N. H., ord. at 
Charleston, 8. C, 


SHEPPARD, W. Y., Albuquerque, N, M., re- 
signs; returns to Va, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BUNTING, R. F., D.D., Rome, Gu., removes to 
Clarksville, Tenn, 

CHRISTIE, Ronert, address, House of Hope 
ch., St. Paul, Minn, 

COOPER, Cnarves L., called to Christ ch., 
Lebanon, Penn. 

EELLS, Epwarp, Jr., licensed to preach by 
Presbytery of Chesapeake, Va, 

HALLOCK, Roser C:, has not accepted call to 
Mill Hall and Beech Oreck, N. J. 

HARTZELL, W. H., accepts call to Westmins- 
ter ch., Worthington, Minn, 

JONES, Caartes H., Union Theo, Sem., New 
York, accepts call to Woodside, N. J. 

MARTIN, 8. A., Lebanon, Penn., resigns, to ac- 
cept professorship in Lincoln Umyv, 

McKINNON, L., Columbia, 8. C., resigns; ac- 
cepts presidency of Davidson College, N. O, 

MOORE, Canr., Union Theo. Sem, called to 
Nuthush, N. ©. 

OCHILTREE, W. H., New River, Va., resigns. 

oe J, L., address, Cochranville, Chester Co., 

enn. ; 
PRICE, W. T., address, Marlin’s Bottom, W. Va. 


ROBERTSON, W. H., accepts call to Warren- 
ton, Va. 


ROBERTS, James, D.D., inst. pastor in Darby 
Borough cb,, near Philadelphia, 


SCUDDER, E. C., Upper Redhook, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Madleon Ave. ch., San ‘Antonio, 


SPENCER, J. M., Sinking Creek, Va., resigns, 





adapted German light operas—Millécker, and 
Geneé, and Strauss, 








CEPIRNA, J. P., First ch., Staunton, Va., re- 
and Lee U: an 
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Personalities. 


Geverat Jes Stewart, was a blunt, practi- 
cal man. During one of the war campaigns, a 
German officer tendered hia services to him, by 
direction. He afterward thus narrated his 
reception in the field: “I come to General 
Stewart, and he tell me, ‘ Major von ——-, I have 
more foreigners I know what to do with; they 





are all sent to me; are no account. I bave no 
place on my staff for you. Stop—-there is a reg- 
iment about to charge. Charge with it.’ I 


ebarge with the regiment, and whenI come 
back General Stewart say, ‘Major von ——-, I 
keep you with me on my staff." Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, on a visit to this officer's ances- 
tral scat, near Berlin, discovering his own por- 
trait above that of Stewart on the wall, took 
his down, and placed it below, quietly remark- 
jpg: “Tat! That American was worth six of 
me!” 


....Dr. Bamuel A, Green, of Massachusetts, 
is an indefatigable autiquarian. He had an 
amusing adventure at Mt. Desert. While wait- 
ing for the stage there one morning he noticed 
a mound suggesting aboriginal erection and 
contents, and borrowed a spade, After he had 
dug a trench a foot deep and about a yard long 
@ woman rushed out furiously from the tavern 
and shonted: ‘‘ What are you diggin’ there for? 
You just stop it!” ‘‘Oh,” replied Dr, Green, 
‘IT was looking for curiosities in this Indian 
mound.” ‘That ain't no Indian mound,” re- 
plied the woman; “that’s where them Higgins 
children is buried |" 


..+»The Maharajah Dbuleep Singh having re- 
solved to part with Elvedon, his Suffolk estate, 
the papers abroad draw atteution to the enormous 
profits as well as sport to be got out of its cele- 
brated game preserves. The estate devotes 
13,000 of 17,000 acres to game! Last year 
there were sales of 85,859 head, including 174,- 
984 rabbits, 6,780 cock pheasanty, and 2,239 
partridges. The biggest season's bag at Elve- 
don was 9,600 pheasants and 9,400 partridyes. 
It was here that the Maharajah made his famous 
bag of 784 partridges in one day! Of late 120,- 
000 pheasant egg» have been sold yearly. 


.-+-In spite of her literary cleverness, Lady 
Brassey is pretty generally accounted a snob by 
English society, and the want of taste charac- 
terizing the attire of this notable woman is dis- 
tinct—which in England is saying a good deal, 
At Ascot she lately wore a stone-colored satin 
g0Own, covered with gold embroidery, gilt coins 
and artificial pearls, and an ¢cru canvas duster 
trimmed with red crépe flowers and cardinal 
velvet knots! 


..»»Dr. Leopold von Ranke, now ninety years 
old, for sixty years filled the Chair of His 
tory in the University of Berlin. Professor von 
Ranke atill works about eight hours a day, from 
8 to 12 and from 6 to 10. He dictates now to an 
amanuensis, His physician forbids bis leaving 
the upper story in the house in Luisen Strasse, 
where he haa resided for the last forty years, 
and he lives very simply indeed, 


...-The coarse stone-ware ink bottle, from 
which the ink was taken by the pens that 
signed the articles of the Appomatox capitula- 
tion, has just been presented to the Washburn 
Memoria! Library, by the Hon, E. B. Washburn. 


..»»Prince Bismarck has received from Osna- 
bruck a diploma of citizenship, enclosed ina 
casket made of the wood of a bench in the an- 
cient Hall of Peace in the town-house in which 
the Peace of Westphalia was signed in 1648, 


...-Prince Louis Ferdinand, of Bavaria, has 
received his diploma as Doctor of Medicine, 
and is toiling faithfully as assistant surgeon in 
the Nymphenbourg Hospital. He is a son-in- 
law of Tsabella, ex-Queen of Spain. 


..+-It is noticed that the Right Rev. Thomas 
A. Becker, who, it is said, is to be transferred to 
the See of Savannah, is the only Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop Wilmington (Delaware), has ever had. 


...»Mra. Belva Lockwood wrote a letter to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, commending its recent 
nauseous crusade against British vice. 


..»-General John Logan has spent most of 
this Summer in writing a book on the events 
which precipitated the Civil War. 


..--Canon Farrar is delaying bis visit to this 
country to conclude some literary work, includ- 
ing a long poem. 


...-The Miles Standish memorial monument 
at Duxbury, is not nearly finished, owing to lack 
of funds. 


... Ill-health will foree Professor Huxley to 
retire fron all active life, literary, or other, at 
present. 


...»Lady Tennyson is in a state of ill-health 
that causes her friends great anxiety. 


..»-Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has just cele- 
brated his seventy-sixth birthday. 


...-8ir Michael Hicks-Beach warmly favors 
suffrage to unmarried women. 





L ebbies. 


.... Prospective Bridegroom (to prospective 
bride): “*Would it be possible, do you think, 
dear, to postpone our wedding until Monday? I 
am in receipt of a dispatch calling me to Buffalo 
on important business.” Prospective Bride: 
“I’m afraid not, George, dear; the wedding 
presents are only rented until Saturday.” 





.... Little Boy (near the Polo grounds): “Hey! 
Johnny, was dey a big awjence at de game ter 
day?” Johnny (who observed the game through 
a knot-hole): “Bout two tousand,” Little Boy 
(incredulous): ‘‘Must have been mor’n that.” 
Johnny: * D’ye mean cops an’ all?” Little Boy: 
“Yes.” Johnny: “’ Bout tree tousand, I guess.” 


...“There are women in this world,” says 
Sam Jones, “who haven't struck a lick of work 
with their own hands for years, They board 
and lay round about; all they do is shop, shop, 
shop. Hell is full of such women as that, That 
sort cannot go to Heaven.” Mr. Jones would 
make a poor floor-walker in a large dry-goods 
emporium, His remarks would hurt trade. 


...“‘He might schoost as vell be deaf. I 
heard you say dot Gilhooly vas over his ears in 
debt, and, ven dot vas so, how vill he hear mit 
dose ears?” ‘* Mishter Silverstone, I bays you 
vages to sell goots, and ven you comes dot 
funny pishness, I docks your vages right avay. 
Mishter Pookgeeper, schoost scharge Mishter 
Silverstone up mit five dollars bis vages off for 
vun second-hand joke.” 


....-Kosciusco Murphy recently passed his ex- 
amination, and is pow a member of the bar. 
His strong card isin getting the truth out of 
witnesses. The following is a sample of his sys- 
tem of examination: ‘Are youa married man?” 
**No sir, I am a bachelor.” ‘ Will you please 
tell the court and jury how long you have been 
a bachelor, and what were the circumstances 
that induced you to become one?” 


..+.As Colonel Billson was going down the 
steps he met a suspicious looking boy with a lot 
of bills. ‘‘Is Colonel Billson » office up-stairs?” 
* Yes; but I’m not in—or rather the Colonel's 
notin.” ‘“ Ain’t you the man?” “No, my son.” 
“I'd like to find him, I've got a telegraph 
money-order for him.” ‘ Let’ssee. Who isthe 
man you want?” ‘‘ Colonel Billson.” “I thought 
you said Colonel Billings. I am Colonel Bill- 
son.” 


..» Mildred!” ‘Yes, mamma.” What 
are you doing with that bandbox?” The fair 
girl hung low her head,and a blush manuled her 
rosy cheek. ‘Speak, child,” continued the 
mother, sternly. ‘Speak, I say. What are you 
doing with that bandbox?” Mildred Maguire 
looked up defiantly. ‘‘I cannot tell a lie, 
mother,” she said calmly. ‘I stole your band- 
box to make a bustle for my Mother Hubbard.” 
* Foolish girl,” marmured the mother, fondly. 
“Why don’t you use a hogshead and go in 
style?” 


..--In driving out into the country on a by- 
road a few days ago, a lawyer encountered a horse 
and buggy driven by a woman. As she was 
driving on the wrong side ‘of the road, he made 
up his mind not to give up his rights. As a 
consequence, the two horses finally came to a 
standstill, with their noses rubbing each other. 
The lawyer stared at the woman and the woman 
stared back. Then he pulled a newspaper from 
his pocket, and began reading. In a minute, 
she had her knitting out and was industriously 
at work, Ten long minutes in a broiling sun 
passed away, and the lawyer looked up and 
asked: ‘‘ How long are you going to stay here?” 
‘How long are you? Allday.” * And I'll stay 
here a whole week.” He read and she knit for 
about ten minutes, and then the lawyer cried 
out: “Do you know that I’m a lawyer?” “I 
don’t care for that,” she replied ; ‘I’m the wife 
of a Justice of the Peace.” ‘ Oh—ah—excuse 
me, madam. Really, but if I'd known you be- 
longed to the purfesh, this would not have hap- 
pened. Take this side, madam, take the whole 
road!” 

..-. Petroleum V. Nasby thus bewails his hard 
lot: ‘It hez bin the rool uv my life never to 
question the doins uv the dispenser uv patron- 
age, but my outraged soul must cry out at this 
or bust. Wuzitto hev a President go to the 
Adirondax afore signin my comishn that I ralhed 
the dimokrisy uv Injeany, votin there twice 
myself and contribbitin uv my slender meens to 
a fund fur transportin Kentuckians into that 
State? Wuz it fur,jthis that I organized the 
groseries and seen to the distribushen uv likker 
in Suthern Injeany and Ohio? Wuz it fur this 
that fur forty long yeera, in season and out uv 
season, I hev labored for Dimocrisy? Wuz it 
fur this tbat I crossed Lake Erie in an open 
boat to avoid servin in the Fedrel army, and 
afterward permitted myself to be drafted in the 
Confedrasy? Ef I hev no voice in the adminis- 
trashen, my suffrins and sacrifices hev each a 
tongue. And yet the President—a Dimocratic 
President—goes to the Adirondax, and leaves 
my petishn unheedid! Wood that we had re- 
versed the tikkit and made Hendrix President 
and Cleveland vice.” 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn owr list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr put - 
Hahers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of wort: 
for further notice. | 


RECENT POETRY. 


Tuat the English are a serious people 
was noted long ago by Froissart, who de- 
scribed them as taking their pleasures sad- 
ly. They are not without humor, of the 
obvious and boisterous sort that grins 
through a horse collar and enjoys the 
brutality of the practical joke; but they 
are deficient in the delicate, illusive quali- 
ty which is called wit, and nowhere so de- 
ficient in it as in their poetry. Shakespeare 
had it—as what did he not have?—but it is 
not the quality by which he was most. dis- 
tinguished in his life time, and by which 
he is chiefly remembered. It was not much 
cared for by the sturdy audiences for whom 
he wrote, and it was not an important fac- 
tor in his dramatic art, which, in its highest 
achievements, is in the line of tragedy and 
not of comedy. 

That the element of comedy was but 
little understood by the English dram- 
atists is evident from the difficulty we 
have in recalling the names of those who 
may be said to have mastered it, in the 
sense that Moliere did, and who, when we 
have separated them from the farce-writers 
who usurped their functions, amount to 
two—Congreve and Sheridan. Not much 
more numerous are the poets whose com- 
positions fulfill the demands of comedy. 
They are, in the seventeenth century, 
Jonson, in such airy lyrics as ‘* Drink to me 
vnly with thine eyes,” and ‘Still to be 
ueat, still to be dressed’; Suckling, in 
such courtly madrigals as ‘‘ Prithee, why so 
pale, wan lover?” and ‘‘ Out upon it, I have 
loved”; Dorset, in such a jovial sea ditty 
as *‘To all you ladies now on land”; and 
Sedley, in the clegant little songs that 
are scattered through his plays. The 
only eighteenth century name that we 
are likely to recall in this wealth of 
verse is that of Prior, whose understand- 
ing of comedy was superior to his 
skill in attaining it, and who, while seldom 
wanting in effectiveness, was generally 
wanting in delicacy and grace. His touch 
was a trifle heavy. Others, besides Prior, 
essayed, of course, to play the réle in 
which he was believed by his contempora- 
ries to excel; but as the world has agreed 
to forget their work, it is not worth while 
to revive their names. They are as dead 
as they deserve to be. Byron was more 
lavishly endowed with intellectual gifts 
than any of his poetic forbears in the two 
preceding centuries, and among them was 
the great gift of wit, which was not, as we 
have seen, a common one. He was not 
aware of it until he wrote ‘‘ Beppo”; but, 
once aware of it, he worked it in all direc- 
tions in ‘‘ Don Juan,” the wit of which will 
be remembered when his misanthropy is 
forgotten. He enlarged the domain of 
poetry, and with it the intelligence of criti- 
cism, which, conquered, if notconvineed, by 
the vitality of his comedy work, is now com- 
pelled to admit that wit is a legitimate ele- 
ment of poetry. We owe the recognition 
of this principle to the masterful genius of 
Byron, by whom its practice was trans- 
mitted to his immediate successors—Praed 
and Hood—to be transmitted by them, in 
turn, to their successors—Thackeray, Ay- 
toun, Locker—and to the latest representa- 
tive of the school, Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Mr. Dobson is one of a small band of 
young English writers, who have sought, 
within the last ten or twelve years, to in- 
terest their countrymen in their verse, and 
is probably the one who has interested 
them most. He knew from the begin- 
ning what he could do, and as that 
happened to be something that was good 
of its kind, and new of the kind, he made 
his mark at once. If he reminded us of 
anybody in his first volume, ‘ Vignettes,” 
it was of Praed, and of Praed with such 
differences as preserved him from the 
charge of imitation. He resembled Praed 
in his choice of subjects which were 
drawn from the artificial world of the hou- 
doir and the ball-room, not from the cold, 
hard world in which men must work, and 
women must weep, and the suffering which 
is taught in song is learned perforce and 
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in bitterness of spirit. He differed from 
Praed in that one felt while reading him 
that he was face to face with a healthier 
and more robust nature than that of Praed, 
and that his vein of verse was rich and 
abundant. This impression was deepened 
by his ‘‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,” which con- 
tained more admirable examples of pure 
poetic comedy than any single volume in 
the language, and was characterized by a 
manlier and more artistic workmanship; 
and it is not disturbed by his last volume, 
At the Sign of the Lyre. We find more 
variety here than in his earlier collections, 
and a more perfect manner—if style, in- 
deed, would not be the better word. There 
is certainly more feeling in his wit, more: 
breadth in his way of looking at things, 
and more wisdom in his thought. Give: 
him a subject that is worthy of his serious: 
powers, and he rises to it at once. An in- 
stance of this quality in his verse is his: 
poem in memory of Fielding, whose man- 
liness he can recognize in spite of his: 
many frailties. 
**1f to have sense of Joy and Pain 
Too keen—to rise, to fali again, 
To live too much—be sin, why, then, 
This was no Phoenix among men. 
But those who turn that later page, 
The journal of his middle-age, 
Watch him serene in either fate, 
Philanthropist and Magistrate ; 
Watch him as Husband, Father, Friend, 
Faithful and patient to the end, 
Grieving, as e’en the brave may grieve,, 
But for the loved ones he must leave— 
These will admit—if any can— 
That, ‘neath the green Estrella trees,. 
No Artist merely, but a Man, 
Wrought on our noblest Island-giar,, 
Sleeps with the alien Portugues®.” 
The quality of Mr. Dobson’s poetsy, or onw 
quality —for it has many—may, be inferred! 
from this ballade, which is all that we can 
afford space for. 
“TO GEORGE H. BOUGHTON. 

‘Spring stirs and wakes by holt and hill; 

In barren copse and bloomless close 
Revives the memory of the rose, 

And breaks the yellow daffodil. 

Look how the spears of crocus fill 
The ancient hollows of the snows. 

Spring stirs and wakes! 

Yet what to you are months! At will 
For you the season comes and goes; 
We watch the flower that fades and blows 

But on your happy canvas still 

Spring stirs and wakes !” 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

A New Year's Masque, and Other Poems, 
by Edith M. Thomas, is one of the most 
puzzling volumes, if not the most puzzling 
volume, of verse that we remember ever to. 
have read. Miss Thomas has many gifts.. 
She has a sensitive temperament, that is: 
alive toeverything that surrounds her, as: 
alert to perceive and as keen to feel the: 
hue and scent of the rose as the sharp spine: 
of the thorn that it conceals. She has the 
sense of the beautiful that idealizes what- 
ever it touches, clothing the palpable and 
familiar with golden exhalations of the 
dawn, and the perishable with immortality. 
She has fancy and imagination, and she 
has a cultivated and active mind. She 
has, in a word, many of the qualities which 
go tothe making of poets; but, somehow or 
other, they do not appear to have made a 
poet of her. We are impressed by her 
promise, but not by her performance. Let 
us be understood. We have read Miss 
Thomas's volume carefully, portions of it 
more than once. There is poetry here— 
we felt as we read it, loitering now and 
then over ahappy word, or a musical ca- 
dence; but when we stopped, and, asked 
ourselves where the poems were, we were 
in the position of the Cockney who 
could not see the wood for the trees. Why 
this abundance of poetical feeling has re- 
sulted in this poverty of poetical achieve- 
ment is a problem which requires more 
consideration than we can bestow upon it 
at present. It implies certain deficiencies 
on the part of Miss Thomas, and among 
them, as nearly as we can make out, is the 
absence of emotion and thought. She is 
enamored of her sensations, and is averse 
from the meditation, which, chemically 
speaking, is precipitated in knowledge. 
She is moved to expression by imagination 
rather than by experience, and her expres- 
sion, therefore, while always pleasing, is 
never powerful. If she lived less in her- 
self, and more in others, she would be more 
of a poet than she is. There is a larger life 
than pertains to any one human being, 
however gifted, and the more the poet at~ 
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tains to it, and comprehends it, the larger 
he becomes. Miss Thomas does not ap- 
pear to have divined this fact, or she would 
not have lived so long and so contentedly 
within the limitations of her own tempera 
ment. One of the faults which we find with 
her poetry is that its texture is too slight, 
and its interest too personal. She has not 
the power of projecting herself into other 
moods than those that are habitual with 
her, and no great power of turning those to 
intellectual account. Sheis moved to write 
by her impulses, which supply her with 
poetical impressions, but do not necessarily 
supply her with poetry. She gratifies her- 
self by the exercise of her poetical faculty, 
but does not satisfy her readers by the re- 
sults of that exercise. ‘They demand some- 
thing besides luminous atmospheres and 
melodious phrases. They demand some- 
thing tangible and definite, something 
that the eye can distinguish, as it 
distinguishes form, and the mind can rec- 
ognize, as it recognizes thought. This 
they do not obtain from her, either because 
she has not attained it, or because she does 
not consider it desirable in poetry. There 
are eighty-seven compositions in her vol- 
ume, and of these not more than three or 
four fulfill the conditions that are fulfilled 
by all true poems, and which are—unity of 
purpose and effect, and precision and per- 
fection of form. Poems are complete in 
themselves; so complete that the life of one 
is no more the life of another than the life 
of painting is the life of sculpture, or the 
life of painting and sculpture is the life of 
music. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Oo 


SOME SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Or the books for the young that come to us 
from Carter & Brothers, it is almost certain to 
be true that they will be free from solecisms of 
style and grammar, correct as to morals and 
conventionalities ; in short, safe readipg, without 
any conspicuous fault, but usually without sa-~ 
lient points of any kind, so that the reviewer 
has little to say about them; and three-fourths, 
if not four-fifths, of the books will be of trans- 
atlantic origin. If, by chance, any one happens 
to be an American story, it will probably be the 
work of a practiced writer, for whom the firm 
has published for ysars—like Miss Susan War- 
ner, for example, the author of “The Wide, 
Wide World,” whose A Red Waliflower is full 
of a devoted Christian spirit exemplified, as in 
so many of her former books, by Anglo-Ameri- 
can characters, The story is intended to show 
the bitterness felt toward ‘‘ dissenters” by Eng- 
lish churchmen, in the early part of this cen- 
tury. There is a suspicion of fanaticism in the 
heroine’s answer to the question, ‘‘Do you 
think it wrong to sing common songs, those 
everybedy sings?” ‘‘I cannot sing them. My 
voice is Christ’s servant,’’ which proves that, 
with all her Bible study, she had not yet attained 
to the Christian liberty of which St. Paul treats, 
But, whether broad or narrow, Miss Warner will 
always find readers whom she will help to better 
living. The only other American story on our 
table, from this firm, is Kober! Graham’s Prom- 
ise, by the author of the ** Winand Wear Series,” 
The publishers advertise over against the title- 
page thirty other books by the same author, 
whose stories are practical and helpful, this no 
less than others, being a story of school-boy life 
in Phillips Academy, Andover, 

Of books from abroad, issued by the same 
firm, Carlowrie, a simple and pleasing story of 
Lothian folk, by Annie 8. Swan, author of 

“Aldersyde,” is full of kindly shrewd Scotch 
talk and characters. Among the Stars, an 
astronomy made easy and interesting for little 
people, is by Agnes Giberne, author of a long 
list of English tales. A City Violet, by M. E. 
Winchester, author of ‘A Cabin on the Beach” 
and other books, is a story of rich and poor 
children, and is fult of helpful lessons for young 
readers, though ‘‘ niggers” and ‘those sort of 
things” are not yet received as good English in 
America, however they may be used on “ the 
other side.” Fathoms Deep, by Catharine 
Shaw, author of “ Alick’s Hero,” is a story of 
English home life, in which a dutiful daughter 
figures as heroine, and a devoted son as hero. 
Life in the White Bear’s Den is another of “A. 
L. O. E.'s missionary tales, written as a com- 
panion to ‘Life in the Eagle’s Nest,” which 
treated of missionary life among the Afghanis- 
tans. This shows the workings of the same 
spirit among the Moravian missionaries of Lab- 
brador. The Sefton Boys, by C. E. Irvine, au- 
thor of ‘Leo and Dick,” is a little book, which 
tells, in five chapters, the story of a plucky little 
boy, a soldier’s son, who, having enlisted in the 
Christian army, tried with all his might to do 
whatsoever things were true, honest, just, pure 
and lovely, and of the “ good report” he bore 
asasoldier, Taken or Leftis another of Mrs. 
0. F. Walton’s tales of child life among the 
poor, after the fashion of her “Christie’s Old 








Organ.” Last, and perhaps most noteworthy 
of all, is A Voice that is Still, being a memorial 
volume giving an account of the work and life 
of Miss Esther Beamish, who was specially known 
as one of the prime movers of the modern Prot- 
estant movement in Belgium. Whatever work 
came to Miss Beamish’s hand, she did with her 
might ; and the story of her life and her strenu- 
ous labors for Christ’s sake and cause is sym- 
pathetically and simply told by her sister, Fran- 
ces L. M. Beamish. 

From Phillips & Hunt we expect something 
more characteristically American, that smacks 
of the soil. Whatever the crudities of style and 
expression, we look for something fresh and real 
in the books, many of them by Western writers, 
that are issued by this firm. So, it is with actual 
disappointment that we open threereally admir- 
able books to find them of foreign origin. At 
the Sign of the Blue Boar adds another to Emma 
Leslie's long list of historical stories. - This, like 
its predecessors, ix pleasantly written and in- 
structive. This volume treats of the days of 
Charles II. 

The Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D., of Canada, 
who has been lecturing of late to the Christian 
Philosophers of New Jersey, is the author of 
Valeria, a tale of early Christian life in Rome. 
Dr. Withrow is at home with his subject. and his 
enthusiasm for the catacombs might well tempt 
the Sunday-school reader -to look tp his larger 
volume on the same subject. In Elias Power, 
of Ease in Zion, by John M. Bamford, we have 
a mixture of allegory and story very well 
managed, in which the character of a live, work- 
ing Christian is depicted with real force and 
feeling. This may, perhaps be called a “ holi- 
ness” book; but, if so, it is a pity we have not 
more of the same sort, and more * boly” men 
like Elias Power. 

Of the half dozen or more American books 
issued by Phillips & Hunt,Mre. Amelia A, Barr’s 
The Hallam Succession is casily the best, 
though by no means the author’s best or most 
creditable work. There is a slip shod careless- 
ness about the writing that is wholly inexcus- 
able. The story opens in Yorkshire, England, 
the date being given as fifty years ago. Yet 
within seven months the heroine quotes Father 
Faber, whose writings were not then known, if 
written, refuses to join in the waltz and polka 
in a country ball (in 1835 the polka was hardly 
known in Bohemia, much less in England), and, 
six months later, letters were brought by the 
postman to the * Fontaine Place,” somewhere 
on the Carolina Coast, bearing Queen Victoria’s 
face on the corner stamp, though the first post- 
age stamp was issued in 1840, The next evening, 
the Methodist bishop, in talking of frontier life, 
remarks casually that Texas was a mission 
station of his church in 1837, and that ten 
years afterward—i.e., in 1847—he did thus and 
so. In the next chapter but one, we are told 
of events that happened in the following year, 
the date being given as May 1836. Notwith- 
standing this phenomenal inaccuracy, the story 
is a clever and stirring one, illustrating the 
Methodism of the period in England and 
America, besides having much to do with the 
Texan fight for independence. From _ the 
Golden Gate to the Golden Horn is a matter-of- 
fact narrative of the journeyings of a father 
and two sons, a good deal of information—his- 
torical, geographical and scientific—is introduced 
and the story—what little story there is—is plain- 
ly told in good English, though with more than 
a touch of the “‘Sandford and Merton” heavi- 
ness, by Henry Frederick Reddall, Much 
more pretentious in its way, and so much the 
poorer as literature, is Authé, by Mrs. E. W. 
Chandler, though enlivened by occasional bright 
touches, as in the opening remarks of the frivo- 
lous Edna, who says: ‘Church is a very com- 
fortable place, with the music, the clergyman in 
his robes, the dim light, and every one hand- 
somely dressed ; besides being perfectly well be- 
haved, which doesn’t always follow in other 
places. It gives one such a comfortable, relig- 
10us feeling to walk through the aisle, eyes down, 
prayer-book in hand, listening to the solemn 
tones of the organ and the rusfle of your silk 
gown. Then to kneel for a moment, while the 
usher closes the pew-door softly ; it’s so becom- 
ing!’ She half closed her eyes, and laid the 
palms of her soft hands together with a dreamy 
sense of perfectly proper bliss.” But, when the 
hero utters his first recorded sentences at an 
evening party, ‘It seems to me to be more beau- 
tiful to trace in Nature the workings of an Infi- 
nite Intelligence. Nature, I think, was written 
by God to aid us to something higher, just as 
the Zend was written by Zartusht, in order that 
the Persians pause not their worship at the fire, 
but reach out their souls through that as an em- 
blem to touch the throne of the Infinite,” the 
reader is reminded of the learned phrases of 
“St. Elmo” ; and, as we get deeper in the book, we 
cannot help wishing, that, for a little season, the 
women writers of religious stories would aban- 
don that specially-alluring plot, the conversion 
of scholarly, scientific skeptics to Christianity ; 
or would, at least, leave out the arguments pro 
andcon. The story has too much gloomy trag- 
edy to be really healthful. Words and Ways, 
by Sarah J. Jones, is a story written to illustrate 
the pungent statements of St. James in regard 


to the “little member that boasteth great things.” 

The example are pat, and the author makes a 

point every time, though the reader is likely to 

become confused by such a multitude of charac- 

ters. Mrs. C.B. Sargent tells the story, in A 

Railroad Waif, cf a ragged, wretched city boy, 

who, attempting to steal a ride, was helped bya 

fellow traveler to a good country home, where 

he grew up to an honest manhood. In accuracy 

of detail, and in careful, truthful description, 

Delivered from Afar; or, Hopes Realized in 
Dakota, by Ralph Roberts, is, indeed, admir- 
able. The writer is a resident of that territory, 

and he discusses its affairs in a sensible and 
manly fashion. He depicts the journey to Da- 
kota, describing, in a few words, the towns and 
hotels where the travelers tarry ; he shows how 
land is pre-empted and tree claims taken up, 

and hundred or twenty-five-dollar houses built 
upon them, all in a way to make any city clerk, 

man or woman, wish himself in Dakota 

Fourth of July on the frontier is especially true 
to the life, as he represents it; but the author's 
hand is unpracticed, his English uncultivated 
and ungrammatical, and his attampts at pleas- 
autry are a weariness indeed. We need only 
enumerate a few of the proper names that occur 
in the story: ‘* Mrs. Noble,” ‘Fanny Foundit,” 
‘Wash. Huntbiz,” “ Peter Bigman,” ‘Jacob 
Shark,” ‘Richard Moneycounter,” and the ‘Rev. 
Mr. Landhunter.” Setting aside its exceeding- 
ly poor style, the book is well worth reading by 
any young man who would “go West.” In 
Christina; or, the Persecuted Family, the Rev. 
J. Dillon endeavors, to use his own language, 
“to illustrate the bloody character of the 
Church of Rome, and her uncompromising 
hatred for everything that does not bear the 
mark of the beast.” The author’s introduction 
abounds in such phrases as ‘papal fiends,” 
‘*fiendish persecutions,” “mother of harlots,” 
andsoon. Milton’s sonnet, ‘‘Avenge, O Lord,” 
etc., though written at the time, has more mod- 
eration, and is better suited to young readers of 
to-day. The persecutions of the Vaudois by the 
Piedmontese soldiery were very cruel, and the 
story of their wrongs is very pathetic; but a 
simple recital of the trials and escapes of this 
persecuted family would be more effective, 

D. Lothrop & Co, introduce to us a group of 
smart, bright, new writers, that ‘‘ take” with the 
young. Their stories are dialogical, they look 
readable, and the print is large. These writers 
are generally clever, but untrained, and some- 
times it seems to us, unprincipled, in literary 
methods, dashing off book after book in feverish 
haste and with little study. Their stories are 
rigidly religious, and serve as a stated Sunday- 
school supply. A series of some of the more 
popular ones is brought out in cheap, paper- 
bound, twenty-five-cent volumes in The Young 
Folks’ Library. Of this series is The Triple E, 
by 8. R. G. Clark, a story of New England coun- 
try and factory life, and Margie’s Mission, which 
tells of the reformation of a rude and godless 
family through the efforts of a little maid-serv- 
ant. One of the latest, though probably not the 
last, of the ‘Pansy Books,” (as it is dated in 
1884) is /nterrupted, the story of a city girl’s 
work in a country church, The object of the 
story is to teach young people who have had 
more advantages than others about them how 
to use their gifts and graces for the good of 
whatever church organization they may, at the 
time, be connected with, The young folks of 
Mrs, Alden’s story seem to have had large lati- 
tude in their control and management of the 
church building, and to have taken their work 
in hand in an independent, young-American 
spirit that might cause trouble should a less 
judicious leader than the heroine of the story 
undertake to follow their example. 

In the books of the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society we seem to dis- 
cern an improvement, There is more snap to 
the stories, and a better literary style, and at 
the same time no letting down in their religious 
tone. Mrs. 8. A, F. Herbert’s Our Two Homes; 
or, Without and Within the Gates, will appeal 
to such readers as found help in Mrs. Prentiss’s 
introspective religious stories. The writer, un- 
der the nom de plume Herbert Newbury, has 
published a number of volumes during the last 
fifteen years. Duxberry Doings—which would 
look to us more familiar if spelled Duxbury—by 
Caroline B. L. Row, author of ‘A Fortunate 
Failure,” is bright, and full of helpful sugges- 
tions to young women of the just-out-of-school 
age. It has also a sound temperance moral, 
together with wise advice to those who would 
get rich without work. Both of these volumes 
‘are neat and tastefulin print and binding. 

From Thomas Y, Crowell we receive Pulpit 
and Easel, by Mary B. Sleight, illustrating the 
difficulties that beset young men in choosing 
their professions for life, and Robert Claxton’s 
Story—part diary, part story—of the old Civil 
War days, a good book for boys. 

From E. P. Dutton we have Mrs. Willough- 
by’s Octave, a tale by Emma Marshall—a char- 
acteristic English story of an officer’s family. 
Mrs. Willoughby’s ‘‘ Octave” are the eight chil- 
dren whose doings and misdoings make the 
pleasant story. In After Years is a story of 





home missionary work in the West; a sequel 
to “Through the Winter,” by the same author, 


published by the American Sunday-school Union, 
Ih Stories for Home Folks, Young and Old 
‘(ohn B. Alden), Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lip- 
pincott) collects some twenty-five short tales, 
true and fictitious, such as she has been in the 
habit of publishing from time to time, into one 
little volume. The “True Story of President 
Lincoln,” with which the book opens, is worth 
the price of the volume. Gold and Glory; or, 
Wild Ways of Other Days, is a story of the days 
of Columbus and Las Casas and Cortes, so pleas~ 
antly written by Grace Stebbing as to make the 
reader quite deprecate the author’s cynical 
judgment of herself in the preface, When apply- 
ing the Scotch anecdote of the old woman, who 
said of the preacher: “That’s good, and that’s 
Robertson ; and that’s good, and that’s Chal- 
mers ... ; and that’s bad, and that’s himsel’,” 
she goes on to put in her reader’s mouth 
the words, ‘‘That’s good, and that’s Prescott; 
that’s good, and that’s Robertson ; that’s good, 
and thav's guide-book ; that’s good, and that’s 
Arthur Helps; and that’s bad, and that’s her- 
self.” The last of the books of our list is from 
the National Temperance Soviety and Publica- 
tion House, The Hercules Brand, by Arthur M. 
Cummings—-a good temperance story, pleasant- 
ly written, though by no means the only such one 
of our list. Mrs, Alden’s Interrupted and Caro- 
line B, Le Row’s Duzxberry Doings are stout 
temperance bookr, though they discuss other 
issues as well, 


—_- 





Tue InNpEPENDENT has published enough 
of the prose and poetry of Maurice Thompson 
to make his name familiar to our readers, 
and to lead them, from what they have al- 
ready seen, to welcome anything new from 
his pen. Mr, Thompson’s poetry, as well 
as his prose, might well surprise persons 
not acquainted with his history by the union of 
the qualities of the scholar and recluse with 
those of the frank lover of Nature who has pene- 
trated her wildest haunts, The mystery of this 
combination has been rather deepened by the 
knowledge which has gotten abroad that the 
poet is a lawyer at Crawfordsville, Ind., who, 
upon occasion, appears among the politicians, 
and has built up a flourishing practice in a pro- 
fession which has never been regarded as stand- 
ing in more than a distant relationship to poetry 
or romance. In addition to these unpoetic and 
unromantic employments, his regular duties in 
the Geologic Survey of Indiana would seem to 
close on him the hours and niches of poetic 
leisure. Even the freedom and possible romance 
of the years he served the Confederacy as a 
scout, famous for daring horsemanship, do not 
reveal the quiet garden in which his music grew 
and thrived, A possible bint of his method we find 
in a prose volume, just from his pen-—By-ways 
and Bird- Notes (John B. Alden)—in which he re- 
marks, in describing the influences that act on 
an author: 


“A while ago I said that direct, conscious study 
of Nature was not the best for gathering those im 
pressions most valuable to the poet and artist 
Thoreau is a striking example of a poet spoiled by 
this direct study. Compare his poetry with that of 
Keats or Tennyson or Emerson, and it will be dis- 
covered that his obvious attitudinizing before 
Nature prevents him from appearing sincere, sim- 
ple and fresh in his conceits. It seems that the 
available material which one gets from Nature, save 
for scientific purposes, must be received aslant, so 
to speak—muast be discovered by indirect vision— 
and while one is looking for something else. Thus, 
while Thoreau was besieging Nature for her poetic 
essences, he failed to find them, though Keats had 
stumbled upon them apparently by accident.” 


This is a capital obvervation in criticism, for 
which we have sometimes thought Mr. Thomp- 
son 80 highly endowed as to endanger his success 
in production; but it is also a hint of the 
method by which he has come to his power as 
an author—the method of indirect vision, on 
which he has gathered up his varied literary 
stores by the way, without any very direct voli- 
tion or intention to search for them, and given 
them out with the spontaneons freedom of the 
true poet. But, seductive as this theory is, Mr. 
Thompson does not trust it too far. None of 
our writers profit more by their pains, or carry 
them further. In the elaboration of his books, 
the angle of indirection disappears, and he ap- 
plies himself to the work in the direct method, 
visiting the scene, as Walter Scott rode again 
and again over the ground of his poems, as 
Victor Hugo explored Waterloo, or even trying 
the matter over with the pains Charles James 
Fox took in throwing the balls in his favorite 
game of bowls. The volume now before us has 
constant recourse to the direct method, If it 
does not anywhere fall into the ways of Thoreau, 
it does fall into those of his admiring disciple, 
John Burroughs. Without passing the line 
which distinguishes Belles Lettres from science, 
it so far transfers the volume from a purely 
literary center as to leave us doubtful whether 
what we enjoy is the artistic merit of the prose 
or the intrinsic delightfulness of the knowledge 
communicated. This kind of writing is the 
product of our latter-day relation to knowledge, 
to fact, and to Nature, It is related to literature 
as the landscape or genre picture is to the art of 
painting. Mr. Thompson is always the artirt 
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The thought comes to him under the laws of 
form, and glowing in color. The paper on 
Archery, with which his literary fame began, 
showed his exquisite genius for descripuon. 
The volume before us applies it on a larger 
seale, to Nature, and, with a union of quali- 
ties 80 complete that we shall not undertake 
to distinguish them, nor to say which one 
delights us the more, the literary artist or 
the keen-eyed observer. 


..The arrival of the “ Genesta,” to run in 
our waters for the “America’s” Cup, brings out 
Captain Roland F. Coffin, to tell agaia the story 
of Commodore Stevens's galiant schooner,in The 
** America's’ Cup. How it was Won by the Yacht 
* America,” in 1851, and has been since De- 
Sended, (Charles Scribner's Sons.) The charming 
little book brims over with the foam, freshness 
and healthy good feeling of the sea and of sea- 
faring life, it telis the story of the * Ameri- 
ca’s” race around the Isle of Wight, and of the 
attempts since made to win back thecup. It 
goes far enough iato the mysteries of nautical 
construction and of yacht building and suiling 
to make the volume one of interest for lands- 
men as Well as for yachtsmen. It lays down, 
with intelligence and perspicuity, tue opposing 
theorics on which the now impending race 1s to 
be suiicd, and will add to the interest of the 
trial by promoting an intelligent understanding 
of it.——Amony the mivwor changes which 
have come over modern life, none 18 betver wortk 
study, us to the causes which have lea to it aud 
the effect it is likely to have in the future, than 
the amount of downright hard work of body 
and vrain which goes inwo our modern games, 
The “rigor of the game” bas long been insistea 
onin whist, chess never was a trifle, cricketlong 
ago Wasa game of accuracy, base ball has be- 
come such within a generation, croquet hus 
falien behind im later mval, partly becauss it 
does not furnish ¢xercise enough aud partly be- 
cause the ground on which it 1s piayed is so apt 
to defeat all calculations, The new competnor, 
lawn t.nnis, hardiy known in this country teu 
years ago, vas rapidly pushed forward to the 
position of the favorite out-of-doors sport of 
the more cultivated classes, and 18 rapidly pass- 
ing out of the stage of loose playing into that 
of tne highest skill. The manual jus, published 
by the Messrs, Scribner—Lawn Tennis asa 
Game of Skill—wiil give the game a push in this 
direcsion, prepared as it is by Lieut, 8, C. BF. 
Peile, an Eng.ish champion player, who, in ad- 
dition to his own intelligent hints and directions, 
has compiled the latest revised laws of the 
game, as played by the best clubs, The manual 
is edited py Richard D, Sears, a champion 
American player. 


.» When will Roman Catholic popular writers 
learn the wisdom of stating the case against 
themselvee fairly, or, at least, without gross mis- 
representation, Here, for example, is a volume 
published by the Me-sra, McGowan & Young, 
of Portland, Me., The Fact Divine. An His- 
torical Study of the Vhrislian Revelation, and of 
the Vatholic Church, by Joseph Broeckaert, 8. 
J., translated from the Frenct by Edmund J. A. 
Young. In 1ts ethical, non-polemical, and spir- 
itual parts itis a work to be commended, and 
which, with such exceptions as allintelligent and 
liberal-minded Protestants know how to make 
for a work composed from a standpoint so dil- 
ferent from their own, might be read with profit 
and consent among them, But the author ruins 
his case when he comes to Luther, by repeating 
against him, and the Reformers in general, the 
slauders which have been refuted ugain and 
again, and can be refuted by any one who will 
look at the evidence as often as they are brought 
forward. He relies for his authority on Audio, 
whose inveracity has been more than once ex- 
posed in our columns and elsewhere, He ex- 
cuses the dragonnades, the Albigensian and Wal- 
densian persecutions, and the proceedings of the 
Inquisition generaliy, excepting the Spanish In- 
quisition, which, after some ineffectual attempts 
to throw overboard, he at last wakes up aud apul- 
ogizes for, like the rest. As to Pope Gregory 
XIII, and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, he 
says that the Mass was not celebrated at Rome for 
the destruction of heretics, but for the es- 
cape of the French King. He asserts that the 
prisons of the Inquisition were healthicr than 
others, that the Holy Office was in general mild, 
and that,even in Spain,the autos-da-fé were often 
edifying spectacles of retraction and penitence”; 
and he defends the Inquisition generally against 
the modern theory of toleration, 


..-.Shobab, A Tale of Bethesda, isa poem by 
James A. Whitney, LL. D., written in correct and 
nicely formed religious verse, with good, pic- 
turesque descriptive and representative powers, 
very restful and likely to fall in admirably with 
the mellow moods of serious reflections, without 
containing anything in it to put it out of step 
with the beat of a young heart. We can see in it 
much that would commend it to the favor of 
readers ripe in years and inexperience, (N. Tib- 
bals & Sons.) Intellectual People, (DeWolf, 
Fish & Co.: Boston, Mass.), is written in con- 
ventional Alexandrines, correct, not de ficient in 
music nor in ideas, but with nothing of the 
creative kind in either. The Poetical 








Works of Mrs. H. J. Lewis, makes a fair impres- 
sion of her ability. Each poem is good in con- 
struction, and sweet and smooth enough in ver- 
sification. One poem succeeds another on the 
same line, and the model for one is the model 
‘or all, (Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston.) 
Pomgranates from an English Garden, is the 
ornate title of A Selection from the Poems of 
Robert Browning, prepared by John Motro 
Gibson, for use in the Chautauqua Association 
and published by their Press. It contains some 
selections that we do not remember to have seen 
in any of the other Browning anthologies, as for 
example, No. 100 “ Christmas Eve and Easter- 
Day.” ‘The familiarand oft quoted poeme re. 
appear in the collection. Why does not some 
one who wisbes to show Mr. Browning at his best 
and to conquer prejudice with a victorious ex- 
ample, print in his anthology “The Flight of 
the Duchess?” Itis not toolong, is both char- 
acteristic and representative, and has qualities 
that carry it straight home to the heart of all 
readers, 





..When we published our review of Presi- 
dent Warren’s * Paradise Found,” a few weeks 
ago, we had not seen Mr. G,. Hilton Scribner's 
monograph on ths question When Did Life 
Begin? published by the Messrs. Scribner. In 
allusion to President Warren’s assumption that 
the earth would be first ready for man in the 
Arctic region we said, on the strength of the 
general reasonableness of the proposition and 
of similar intimations which had emanated 
from various scientific sources, that this might 
be believed. We now find that Mr. Scribner had 
already elaborated this opinion, and supported it 
with an evidence which raises it from a specula- 
tion to a probability, in the monograph named 
above, to which we regret that our attention was 
not called earlier, and which presents the argu- 
ment in a clear and unassailable way. The 
reasoning is in general so cogent, and the facts 
40 well established, that it is hardly worth 
while to demur even to the statement that the 
extra twenty-six miles of matter accumulated 
around the globe at the equator, indicates thir- 
teen miles of thinner crust at the poles, and 
& conseqvently more rapid radiation of the 
heat from the pole, May it not be that the 
more or less fluid interior mass of the earth is 
conformed to the external flattening, and pro- 
vides for at least as much thickness of crust at 
the poles as at the equator? 


.-The National Temperance Society have 
just published a handsome Centennial Souve- 
nir in pampblet form, containing extraate 
from the early temperance pioneers in this coun- 
try. The pamphlet of 103 pages contains ex- 
tracts from over thirty-six different sources, 
beginning with the celebrated essay of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, “ An Inquiry into the Effect of 
Ardent Spirits upon the Human Mind and 
Body.” Itis a good opening gun for the ap- 
proacbing centennial Temperance Celebration. 
(J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade St., New York.) 


-.The Model Cook; or, Things Good to 
Eat, and How to Make Them, by Elmer Lynnde 
(Orange Judd Co.), is a manual of small pre- 
tensions, but which furnishes, within less than 
120 pages, a collection of approved recipes, 
which will meet all the ordinary requirements 
of a family, though we hold the recommenda- 
tion to make coffee by ten minutes of hard boil- 
ing to be something like a return to barbarism. 


..».We have at hand Volume X of the Tenth 
Census of the United States, containing the re- 
ports on the ‘* Production, Technology and Uses 
of Petroleum and its Products,” by 8, F. Peck- 
ham; ‘The Manufacture of Coke,” by Joseph 
D. Weeks; and “‘ Building Stones of the United 
States, and Statistics of the Quarry Industry of 
1880.” 


.-Lives of Poor Boys who Became Fa- 
mousis a new demons 'ration of the old proposition 
that men are superior to circumstances. This 
time it is Sarah K. Bolton who presses that argu- 
ment and furnishes the facts in a neatly-printed 
16mo volume, published by the Messrs. Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. Custer’s buok, ‘‘ Boots and Saddles,” 
sold to the extent of 11,000 copies. 


..-Mr. James Russell Lowell has already 
begun work on his biography of Nathaniel Haw- 
tborne. 

..»-Miss Kate Sanborn’s new book, “ The 
Wit of Women,” appears immediately from Funk 
& Wagnalls, of this city. 


-..Mr. W. H. Gibson, the artist, has pre- 
pared some especially beautiful holiday cards 
for Prang & Co., of Boston. 


.-».Mesers. Funk & Wagnualls, of this city, are 
bringing out a special subscription edition of 
Miss Cleveland’s book of critical essays. 


-...Joseph Cook has been engaged at his 
country residence in revising two volumes of 
‘Boston Monday Lectures,” for the press. 


..». The State, anew Republican newspaper, 
will begin its course in Boston this month. Mr. 





J. H. Moulton will edit and publish it. 





.-It was recently stated that ‘Ben Hur” 
paid its author, Gen. Lew Wallace, more than 
$3,000 as a single year’s royalties, that year be- 
ing 1884, 


.... “The Opinions of Baldwin” is the title of a 
volume of ssthetic and social essays which Ver- 
non Lee (author of ‘Miss Brown”) is about to 
publish in London. ; 


....-Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, of this city, 
announce a novel, original in subject, by Mary 
Cruger—‘‘ Hyperaesthesia.” The title, however 
pertinent, suggests more a medical or art 
treatise. 


...-Mr. Frederick Saunders, so pleasantly 
known by his ‘“3alad for the Solitary and the 
Social,” has just issued, through Thomas 
Whittaker, *‘ Pastime Papers,” a new volume of 
literary essays. 


...»We have received the month’s Shakes- 
periana, a fine number of the Overland Month- 
ly, which is lately rach time more fullof new 
life and success, The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine, and the Brooklyn Magazine. 


.. The title of Max O’Rell’s new book is “ The 
Dear Neighbors”; a humorous study of the 
French and English eharacters, their contrasts 
and excellencies, and said to be not more severe 
on one nation than the other. 


....Mrs. Kingsley Harrison is the author of 
the admirable novels, ‘Mra. Lorimer” and 
** Colonr! Enderby’s Wite,” under the pen-name 
Lucas Malet. For a long time her first book was 
supposed to be the work of a man, 80 masculine 
ia the style and analysis of haman nature in it, 


. Mr. W. H. Shelton has nearly ready for 
publication and delivery a fine etching of his 
picture, *‘ Dark Days,” the central figure of 
which is General Grant on horseback in a field 
before the town of Petersburg, observing the 
plain before him, It is described as an admir- 
ably picturesque likeness, 


..A new journal, called The Linguist, has 
just appeared in England, printed in five differ- 
ent languages— English, French, Spanish, Italian 
and German—and it is announced that, if nec- 
essary, a supplement will be issued later, contain- 
ing articles im Portuguese, modarn Greek, Rus- 
sian, Hindustani and Arabic. 


.-The popularity of T. Y. Crowell’s new 
‘Persian Leopard Edition” of the poets has 
been marked, and to the excellence of some 
whieh have come under our observation we can 
testify. The firm have in press a complete new 
edition of Tennyson’s poetical and dramatic 
works, especiaily well illustrated by leading 
artists and engravers of the day. 


..Mr, Robert Browning appeared a week or 
s0 ago in the Haymarket Theater, London, in 
honor of the farewell of his old friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft, the comedians. It is so 
rarely that the great poet is seen in public, 
that even in that brilliant galaxy of royal- 
ty, art and letters, his presence won much atten- 
tion from the audience. Mr. Browning, by the 
by, looks a good deal like General McClellan. 


..Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, announce 
‘*Thackeray’s London; His Haunts and the 
Scenes of his Novels,” by William H. Rideing. 
An etched portrait of Thackeray and a fac simile 
of part of the original MS. of ** The Newcomcs” 
form the illustrations. A special limited edition 
of fine quality will also be printed, By the way, 
the promised new Thackeray letters will soon 
appear from the press of the Scribners. They 
are embellished here and there with the pen-and- 
ink sketches by the hand of the novelist. 


..- There runs about the papers a very amus- 
ing story of Lerd Tennyson’s little girl, and how 
she addressed Her Majesty, the Queen, at a pri- 
vate tea-party at Osborne. The bread-plate ran 
low, and the Queen ‘took the last piece.”’ 
[hereupon the small daughter of the poet borri_ 
fied the assembled group by pointing her finger 
at her royal hostess, exclaiming reproachfally : 
“ Piggy! Piggy! last piece!” The Queen, how- 
ever, laughed gently, and eased the situation 
over tactfully. by saying: ‘‘ You are quite right, 
my dear child; but only a Queen ought to take 
that last piece, because everybody knows that 
she can bring more from three kingdoms for a 
little girl like you to have plenty”—a ‘* loving 
and fair reply.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidering variety recently tntro- 
duced wnto the size ana form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4t0, svo, 18mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall nerea/ster, 
forthe present, at least. give the neasures of books in 
thie list in tnones and quarters. ihe number first 
given is the length.) 


Uncle Tom's Cabin. by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
A new edition, with an introductory account 
3 the work by ae agmee ek Bette pp. ty 
nd 
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Expositions. By the Rev. ‘Samuel (Cox DD. 
5 uthor a, BY ne Rev, Ba on the Book of 
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et nye. By Nathaniel Hawtborne, 
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On the seal er By J 


G. oe. 7x4%, 
pp, 194, Boston: J.A. Whipp 


noe covpansiccscae 1% 
Raising and Management of eh 

of the Meeting of Breeders and Exverts | held 

in ton, March 7th—Ii4th, 1s85. 
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Pastime 1 engl = the Author of “ Salad for 
the Solitar the Sociai,’’etc. 7x4%4, pp. 
viii, 233 4. ny ork : ‘Thomas Whittaker . 10 
Twesth isnt: i oe, What Foe You Wal. wpinaig. Pe by 
dis : . 6%x: 
wae — A. liz. Oxford, <oe ry 
The et By Miss E atime. aan. 
106. Published by the Author. New 
ork: EE Se Bs wn cca ccesoncewscenssenses 126 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sta. 
tistics of Labor in Massachueettry. 8%,x5}s, 
pp. xix, 532, Boston; Staie Printers,......... 
ar by ot ey ¢ Arguments for the Existence of 
By Aaron Hahn. 73¢x5'¢. pp. ow cn. 
cinnati: The Block "2 ing Co. . 
A Social Exveriment. B E._ P. neatnn 
6%x4%, pp. 1k. New a; and ah ~~ G. 
Fo WUSMOET SD WOBB. cccccccccoecoscccosececoncccce 0 76 
The Bible; Analyzed, Translated and A Accom. 
panied ‘with Critical Studies. By Rev. Lei- 
cester A Sawyer. Gospel According to 
John. {4x4 pp. 144. Whitesboro, WN. Y.: 
WISE cocccccegeccccesessesscoscocccece v0 
Our iilver C olnage and 1:8 Kelation to Debts 
dthe World-Wide Depression in Prices, 
By Jobu A, Grier. 744x5, pp. 18. Philade!- 
Phia: Sherman & CoO.....ccccccccsesccccceesess 0 25 
Eulogy on General Grant. Delivered at West. 
ininster Abbey, London, August 4th, 1884, 
by ¢ Canon Farrar. 534x4%, pp. 26. New York: 
Bo Fe BIGROD BD DOcccceccesecceccceccees -s cvcces 
Swinton’s Sixth or ama Be Reader, By 
William Swinton nor of Swinton’s 
reaaers, histories, of! es = 7x4%, vv, viii, 
68. New Sork aud Chicago: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co 
Pregeve for Pyble, Worship. BY the late John 
rvice Neny J i26x4he + OP. viii, 68. London: 
Macmilian & 
old Toute coeiiaen and New World Answers. 
By D niel Pidgeon, T. G. 8., Assoc. Inst, 
‘ “‘Harver’s Handy Series. T4X4% PP. 
193, New York: oe : Brothers... -..... 0% 
Paul Crew's Story. By Alice aeaaion Carr. 
7)¢xi%. PR 18}. Harper's Hendy Series No, 
ul. Ne EES FRO GRID. oc ccsécoctecescesccas 0 25 
Love's Harvest. A novel. By 8&8. L. forigee. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library, No. 483... 20 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Roberts Bro.s’ New Books 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JOHN BROWN. 


Liberator of Kanvas and Martyr of Virginia. By 
Frank B, SANBORN. With two portraits of John 
Brown and a portrait of his son, Owen Brown, an 
engiav.ng of Brown's birthplace, and /ac-similes of 
important documents, 1 volume, 8vo. $3.00. 


MEMOIRS OF KAROLINE BAUER. 


From the German. An excellent translation and un- 
mutilated, containing one-third more matter than 
any other. 1 volume, (2mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 
“One of the Forest treats ever offered to lovers of 

biography. ives some strikivg pictures of the 


poe aud theat: ical jite in England of fitty years 
"_St, James Gazette. 7 











Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23a St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 








I, THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A series 
of graphic historical studies, intended to present 
to the young the stories of the different nations 
that have attained prominence in history, The 
stories will be printed in large type, and in hand- 
some 12moform. They wil] be fully illustrated 
and furnished with maps andindexes. 

1. THE STORY OF GREECE. Py Prot. James A. 
Harrison, 12mo, beautifully printed and bound. 
$1.50, 

To be immediately followed by THE ® TORY OF 
ROME, by Arthur Gilman; THE STORY OF 
THE JEWS, by Prof, James K. Hosmer. 

Il, OLD-TIME CLASSICS. 

1, PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 2 vols. ‘$2.50. 

2. THE HISTORIES OF HERODOTUS. 2 vols. 
Edited by John 8. White, LL.D. 16mo, printed 
from new type and fully illustrated. $2.50. 

Ill, REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS. BEING 
selections from ‘Prose Masterpieces from the 
Modern Essayists,” comprising papers by Irvine, 
Lamb, DeQuincey, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Low 
ell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, and 
Gladstone, Octavo, cloth, $2. 

IV. THE aMERICAN HOME BOOK. CON- 
taining directions and sugvestions tor Cooking, 
Dress, Nursing, Emergencies, House Furnicrhing, 
Home Educatfon, Home Reading, ete. By Charles 
Dudley Warner, Geo. Cary Eg«leston, Frauk 
Stockton, Edward Everett Hale, Joseph Cook, Ly- 
man Abbott, F. B. Perkins, H, W. Beecher, etc., 
etc. $1.75. 

V. THE TREATMENT OF OPIUM ADDIC- 
tion. By J. B. Mattison, M.D., 8vo, cloth, 50 cents. 

VI. THE AMERICAN CAUUUS SYSTEM, ITS 
Origin, Purpose, and Utility. By George W. Law- 
ton. 8vo, cloth, $1. 

Qestions of the Day Series, No. XXV. 

VII. THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS, ASTUDY 
of the i > les eo the Laws of Ex 
change, ¥ hod oderick mith, 8vo, cloth 
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CONTENTS : 


1. THE BIRTHDAY. From the Picture by 
Mrs. Alma Tadema. 

2. A FAMILY AFFAIR. (Concluded.) By Hugh 
Conway. 

3. CHTINA-MAKING AT STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

* “Wi b Illustrations. By B. H. Becker. 

4. BENEATH THE DAPK maar. (Con- 
cluded.) By Andrée Hope. 

. THREE ROUNDELS. Poems. By W. F. B. 
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8. H, Miller. 
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TALL-PIBCES, ETC, 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Comparison of the Legend, the Doctrine, and 
the Ethics of the Buddha, with the Story, 
the Doctrine, and the Ethics of Christ. By 
8. H. Kellogg, D.D., Professor in the Wesi- 
ern Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., 
Corresponding Member of the Americau 
Or:entul Society, etc., etc. 
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Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIG- 
INAL GREEK, 


The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. 
imo, cloth, $1.10; roan, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


112 Fourth Ave. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


UNCLE TOMWS CABIN, 


By, HARRIET BEECHER Stowe. An entirely New Fdi- 
tion fron new electrotype plates. With an intro- 
duction by Mrs, STOWE, stating the circumstances 
under vhich the story was written. With apicture 
of Uncle Tom, 12mo, cloth, $1,00. 


THE SCARLET LETTER, 


By NATHANIEL Sawenoaun. New Popular Edition. 
mo, cloth, 81. 


DUE SOUTH; OR, CUBA PAST AND 
PRESENT, 


By M, M. Bantov, author of “ Due Went, "A Treas- 
ury of Thought,” ete, 12mo, $1.60 


ALDRICH’S POEMS, 


New Household Edition with poems not included in 

worsens editions of ALDRICH'S Poetical Writ 

ith a fine Portrait of the Author, The Full 

Gilt "Edition has Eleven Lliustratious. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloch, $2.00; cloth, full gilt, $2.50, 
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HOUGHTON, MFFLIN & CQ, Boston; 
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TON ,MaMir DICKENS, aud others, 
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Joun VANcE CHENEY. 16mo, paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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Why we bel ieve the Bible 


AN HOUR'S READING FOR BUSY PEO- 
PLE. By J. P. T. [Naranam, 8.T.D. 16mo, 
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The Study of Political 
Economy. 


HINTS TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS, 
By J. Laurence Laventin, Ph.D., Assist- 
anit Professor of Political Evonomy in Har- 
vard Umversity. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00, 
“The existence of this little book i due tc an at- 
tempt to convey, by lectures to students, an under 
standing of the position which political: economy 
holds in regard, not werely to ite actual usefulness for 
every citizen, Dut to its dixciplinary power.... The 
interest which the public now manifests in economic 
studies led me to put the material of my lectu 
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inquirers in any part of the country.”—From ace. 
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The Money-Makers: A 
Social Parable. 


A NOVEL. New cheap edition. 
paper cover. Price, 50 centa. 

“ A brilliant gind in many respects a remarkable 
book. e of a wide circle of readers. It is 
by no means B, 4 work of fiction, but it may 
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Religions IutMigence. 


LORD BALFOUR ON DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


Lorp Baxrovur, of Burleigh, who is one 
of the prominent lay members of the 
Church of Scotland, has an article in the 
Fortnightly Review on the prospects of dis- 
establishment of the Kirk. He says the 
question will be one of the earliest ques- 
tions to be submitted to the new Electorate 
for decision, and of its importance he has 
a very high estimate. Whatever decision 
may be given in Scotland, must, he thinks, 
profoundly affect the Church of England, 
which will soon be called upon to meet 
the question at the polls. While the main 
issue is, he concedes, the same in Scotland 
and England, the circumstances are differ- 
ent. The Church in England is a “large, 
rich, and powerful corporation, outnum- 
bering all other denominations, and rela- 
tively stronger alike in importance and po- 
litical influence.” In Scotland the Estab- 
lished and most of the Dissenting Churches 
are allied in doctrine and government, and, 
beyond disestablishment, it is generally 
thought, lies union. But in England there 
would be little prospect of union between 
the Church and any other denomination. 
In Scotland the question of union has a 
strong bearing. There never was a more 
general desire that divisions and conse- 
quent rivalries and wastes should cease. But 
Lord Balfour thinks principles are involved 
as to which there can be no compromise. He 
reviews the history of the Kirk to show that 
it has always held that there should be an 
alliance between Church and State on equal 
terms, each having its rights and liberties, 
which the other must not invade. None of 
the secessions, he contends, had their origin 
from any objection to this principle. The 
Free Church went out from the Kirk, pro- 
testing most emphatically in favor of na- 
tional recognition and uational support of re- 
ligion; and it was this principle which pre- 
vented union with the United Church some 
years ago. For three hundred years the 
Kirk has held to the expression of the West- 
minster Confession, that itis the ** duty of 
the civil magistrate to take order that the 
truth of God be kept pure and entire, and 
all the ordinances of God duly settled, ad- 
ministered and observed”; and if the people 
of Scotland ever vote to separate Church 
and State, the Church will acquiesce, in- 
deed, but *‘ it would not affect her view of 
the principle at stake,” which ‘‘she will 
uphold in the future alike in prosperity and 
adversity.” 

Lord Balfour claims that the Church has 
been anxious for conciliation and peace, 
and refers to the abolition of the patronage 
act and the proposal of union as proofs. He 
continues ; 

**A schome recently proposed in the pages of 
this magazine shows how easy it is to misread 
the real question at issue, and to misunderstand 
the forces which are at work; it was proposed 
than an endeavor should be made to get the 
various divisions vf the Presbyterian Church m 
Scotland to unite in making an application to 
Parliament for the endowments; that an Act 
reserving them, or 60 much of them as Parha- 
ment can be induced to assign for religious pur- 
poses, should be passed. It was presumed that 
any real connection between Church and State 
should cease, and suggested that the Act secur- 
ing the endowments should be regarding as im- 
plying ‘a sort of recognition of the ciaims of 
the Church,’ It is certainly a poor compliment, 
alike to the honesty of the Church of Scotland 
and to her attuchment to principle, to suppose 
it possible that she could ever turn her 
back upon her whole history and traditions, 
and willingly become a party to any such 
scheme. It is, indeed, not easy to see what 
worse terms (from the standpoint of the 
Church of Scotland) could be imposed 
upon her if the battle had been fought and lost, 
It will, 1 suppose, be admitted by every one, 


* whatever his predilections, that less could not 


be offered to the Church if the proposal was to 
remain dignified with the.name of a compro- 
mise, It, then, uot without its lesson to note 
the manner in which it has been received by 
those to whom it was addressed as well as the 
Church, The General Assembly of the Free 
Church simply disregarded 1t and passed a resolu- 
tion, which began as follows: ‘The Assembly, 
adhering to the declarations of recent Assemblies, 
affirm anew that disestablishment and disendow- 
ment in Scotland are not ony demanded by the 
principles of 1843, but they are urgently called 
for in the interests of justice aud of the peace and 
welfare of the country.’ The advocates of ‘re- 





ligious equality’ will not agree, apparently be- 
cause of the new Act of Parliament that would 
be needed to define—i.e., ‘‘to recognize”—the 
Charch or Churches counted worthy to receive 
a share of the funds, 

“It is not easy to understand how the present 
attitude of the majority of the Free Church can 
be reconciled to the position deliberately as- 
sumed and the principles so earnestly defended 
by the leaders of 1843. It seems to be one of 
antagonism, not only to the existing establish- 
ment and to any reform of it, but to any con- 
nection between Church and State atall. No 
doubt it may be said that the claim of those 
leaders was that they were themselves the real 
heirs of the history and privileges of the Church 
of Scotland, and that nothing but the dethrone- 
ment of the prevent Established Church and 
the substitution of the Free Church would satis- 
fy them. Let the present position of the two 
Churches and their progress in the affections of 
the people of Scotland be the reply; but that no 
such claim can be conceded, one of the passages 
quoted from the reply of 1878 shows to be 
acknowledged by the Free Church. Indeed, the 
choice must be made between the existing 
establishment—reformed, if you will ; widene‘|, if 
it be possible--and the total abolition of an 
establishment altogether. ‘There can, in fact, 
be no doubt, however much it may be sought to 
be disguised, that the impending conflict is sub- 
stantially on the same lines as the Voluntary 
Controversy of the earlier years of the century. 
The principles at stake are the same; but some 
of the watchwords have been changed, and some 
of the conditions are different. The contest of 
1530—’40 was almost purely an ecclesiastical one. 
That which seems to be impending, though also 
sectarian, will have a larger political element 
than was formerly the case. The watchword 
has been changed from voluntaryism to that of 
‘religious equality’—a taking phrase of in- 
definite meaning, which has, so far as I know, 
never yet been authoritatively defined, It would 
be interesting, for example, that we should know 
whether there is really to be a ‘ fair field and no 
favor.’ Is it to be equality for all religions 
und no religion at all, or is it equality for Prot- 
estants, or only among Presbyterians? Where 
is the line to be drawn, or is there to be any 
line? For example, is the Treaty of Union to 
be repealed? And what is to be done with the 
acta which secure the Protestant succession to 


throne?” 
> 


Tux Catholic party im France has jost 
insned an electoral manifesto. After criticising 
the policy of the Republican Government, and 
complaining of the unjust and excessive meas- 
ures taken against the Church, it uses these sig- 
nificant words: ‘Catholic electors, vote for the 
men who are resolved to defend firmly and un- 
compromisingly the Church and its prescriptive 
rights. We Catholics know that these rights 
and privileges are not a concession from any 
state. We knowthat the independence of the 
Church is, thanks to its Divine institution, a 
right anterior to every form of government 
and power whatsoever.” ‘This *‘ anterior right,” 
says Dr, E. De Pressensé, ‘does not refer to the 
couscience alone, which refuses to Cwsar the 
things that are God’s; nor does it refer to that 
recognition by the state of the right of all 
spiritual convictions to exist, and to express 
themselves in outward forms, It refers to the 
right of the Catholic Church, and of that Church 
alone, to the exclusion alike of free thought 
and of other modes of worship, to exist as an 
independent corporation in the state and above 
the state, and to assert, as opportunity serves, 
its pre-eminent claims, There is no room to 
doubt,” he continues, * that this is the meaning 
of the Catholic manifesto, when we note the sig- 
natures attached to it. Three names which ap- 
pear thus are decisive, 

“We find first the name of my eloquent and re- 
spected colleague in the Senate, M. de Chesnelong, 
President of the French Catholic Congress, who 
never loses an opportunity of vindicating the lib- 
erty of the right, as the true application of the 
syliabus. Then comes the name of the Count de 
Mun, an orator of the frst rank, who is more and 
more looked up to in the tribune of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, but who, as the founder 
of the Catholic Working Men’s Clubs, preaches 
a reguiar crusade against the revolution of 
1789, to which it is our first duty (he says) 
to give the honors of a civil burial. A still more 
significant name is that of Senator Lucien Brun, 
who, as professor of law in the Catholic faculty of 
Lyon, has published a big book on the relations of 
the Church to the State, a book the tendency of 
which 18 to the most intolerant of theocracies. If, un- 
happily, a political reaction should restore to power 
the signatories of this Catholic mauifesto, every 
vestige of religious liberty would be trampled under 
foot in their triumph, The surest way of prevent- 
ing such a calamity is not to apply their own princi- 
ples by organizing a petty persecution of the Cath- 
olic Church, on the pretext that it is a foe to 
freedom. The narrow Radicalism which pursues 
such a policy is but a parody of Ultramontanism. 
There is only one course worthy of our cause and 
of our faith—namely, to give liberty on equal terms 
to foes and friends alike.” 

...+The new Bishop of Lincola, Dr. King, is 
even more ritualistic in sympathies, it would 
seem, than his predecessor, It is stated that 
at Gainsborough, during a visitation, at a cele- 











bration of the Holy Eucharist at eight o’clock 
Sunday morning, he wore the vestments of the 
Church-~alb, stole, maniple, and chasuble. The 
five points are in use at Holy Trinity—viz., east- 
ward position, lights, vestments, wafer bread, 
and mixed chalice. There was a large number 
of communicants, At 10:45 there was a high 
celebration, at which the Rev. F. C, Fisher was 
celebrant ; the Rev. Canon Hodgkinson, deacon ; 
and the Rev. F. A. Wallis, sub-deacon. The 
Bishop assisted pontifically, and was vested in 
rochet, cope, white stole, and miter. He 
preached on the Holy Eucharist. At four 
o’clock his lordship addressed all the Church 
workers of Gainsborough. There was a proces- 
sion in which were the Rev, Canon Williams, Vicar 
of Gainsborough, and the Rev, C. E. Laing, 
Vicar of St. John’s. The Bishop was vested as 
at the high celebraticn, and the pastoral staff 
was carried by the Rev. F. C, Fisher. The 
church was crowded at even-song, the Bishop 
again preaching. The service closed with a 
solemn Te Deum, the Bishop, clergy, and choir 
grouping in front of the altar. 


....An appeal has been issued to Catholics in 
behalf of the University for the United States, 
which the Baltimore Catholic Couneil projected, 
It states that the Council has resolved to make 
Warhington the seat of the institution, sixty-five 
acres of ground having been obtained on 
Lincoln Avenue, opposite the eastern gate of the 
Soldiers’ Home, for this purpose. Plans have 
been decided upon for the buildings, and Miss 
Caldwell has turned over $300,000 which she 
had promised for the University. The plan is to 
begin with two Faculties of eight professors, one 
of Theology, the other of Philosophy. For those 
chairs which priests are expected to fill, 450,000 
endowment is thought sufficient ; for the others, 
to which laymen are expected to be appointed, 
$100,000 is required. A number of bourses of 
#5,000 each, for the benefit of poor students, are 
also deemed desirable. The appeal to Catholics 
is for money to endow the eight professorships 
and the bourses. 

.... The Altkath. Kirchenblatt publishes some 
statistics of the Old Catholic communion in Ger- 
many, from which it appears that there are 
forty-cight priests engaged in the congregations, 
while a few are not employed in ministerial func- 
tions. The largest O:d Catholic congregation is 
found in Breslau, next to which comes Munich. 
During the present Summer semester three Ger- 
mans and three Austrians are studying Old Cath- 
olic theology in Boun. The biennial synodical 
meeting was held in May, in Bonn, and was pre- 
sidedover by Bishop Reinkens, In all sixty-eight 
delegates (twenty-five priests and forty-three 
laymen) were in attenJance, and all the coun- 
tries of Germany were represented, A new 
liturgical prayer-book, compiled at synodical re- 
quest by Pastor Thiirling, was adopted, The 
Old Catholic Faculty at Berne has ten students, 
and in Switzerland there are now forty-three 
Christian Catholic congregations. 


....The most singular feature in a Coptic 
church is the Epiphany tank. It is a large pit 
sunk in the floor of the western portion devoted 
to the catechumens. It is about eight or 
ten feet long, six feet broad, and five or six 
deep, and is generally boarded over when not 
used. There can be little doubt that they were 
originally meant for immersion; but such use 
has been abolished for centuries, and they were 
used sulely for the feast of Epiphany (which 
commemorated our Lord's baptiem), though the 
disorders have led to the ceremony being gener- 
ally discarded within the memory of the present 
generation. The tank was filled with water, 
blessed and censed, and the people would rush 
tumultuously in, each trying to be one of the 
three whom the officials would thrice immerse. 


....Lhe program for the Anglican Church 
Congress to be held at Portsmouth in October, 
from the 6th to the 9th, has been issued. The 
Bishops of Carlisle, Ripon and Derry will preach 
the opening sermons. The Dean of Westmin- 
ster, the Attorney-General (Sir R. E, Webster, 
Q. C.), with the Bishop of Carlisle, Dean of 
Gloucester, and the Rev. G. C, Fisher, are ex- 
pected to address the workingmen’s meeting. 
The Revised Version of the Old Testament sub- 
ject will follow the President’s Address, and 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and Canons 
Driver and Kirkpatrick will read papers, while 
Archdeacon Palmer and the Rev. Dr. C. H. H. 
Wright will speak on the question. 


. ..The Methodist Conferences in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland for the current year having 
been held, it is interesting to note the present 
numerical state of each of the denominations. 
The folluwing figures give the return of fully 
accredited members : 








Wesleyans........-csceceeeees 413,263, increase 2,797 
Primitives. ......-0eeceeeeeceee 92,389, “ 1, 
Methodist Free Churches..... 76,385, bag 644 
New Connexion....... eevcesos 29,827, decrease 60 
Bible Christians... +++» 26,359, Increase 814 
Wesileyans, Ireland...... . 24,971, “ 105 
Total members,........... 762,594, Inc., 5,041 


...-An the last fifteen years the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church has grown from 80,000 
communicants to 126,911, which is tbe present 
number. There are nearly 3,000 congregations 
and 1,588 ministers. 





Missions, 


THE REVIVAL OF MISSIONARY 
ENTHUSIASM. 


BY J. L. PHILLIPS, M. D, 


Emenson’s profound remark that “ every great 
and commanding movement in the annals of the 
world is the triumph of enthusiasm” has no 
finer illustration in modern times than that seen 
in the history of the missionary enterprise. Our 
earliest missionaries to pagan lands—William 
Carey and his coadjutors in England, and Adoni- 
rmaJudson and his associates in America—were 
genuine euthusiasts. Nor was their enthusiasm 
after Bishop Warbuiton’s famous and cynical 
definition ; ‘‘ Enthusiasm is tbat temper of man- 
kind in which the imagination has got the better 
of the judgment.” It was faith in Christ that 
stole a march on doubt, and Christian consecra- 
tion that made church apathy and selfishness 
look mean and contemptible, and the broad, wild 
fields of Pagandom look inviting. The prayers 
and talks beside the Williamstown haystack, 
meant, for those college youths, the opening up 
of heroic service and indomitable endeavor, and 
patient, triumphant toil for benighted souls in 
far-off lands; but for the American Church it 
meant growth and strength, and brought an 
ample benediction. Carey’s ‘‘ Ask great things 
of God and attempt great things for God” will 
never cease to be the ringing missionary motto 
of the Church ; for it meant faith and pluck com- 
bined. 

The English mails have brought us no news 
for many months s9 cheering as the reports of 
the Exeter Hall meeting and the Cambridge and 
Oxford meetings in behalf of the China Inland 
Mission. The valedictory services of those young 
English volunteers for one of the most perilous 
of foreign fields have stirred up missionary en- 
thusiasm in Great Britain to a pitch hardly ever 
reached before. And we are beginning to feel it 
over here in this the greatest and brightest of Eng- 
land’s foreign possessions, There is something so 
unique about. that group of young fellows who 
so bravely sail good-by the other day to home 
and friends, and started for their life-work in 
China. The Nonconformist puts the case well 
in saying: ‘* When, before, were the stroke of a 
university eight, the captain of a university 
eleven, an officer of the Royal Artillery, and an 
officer of the Dragoon Guards seen standing side 
by side, renouncing the careers in which they 
had already gained no small distinction, putting 
aside the splendid prizes of earthly ambition, 
which they might reasonably have expected to 
gain, taking leave cf the social circies in which 
they shone with no mean brilliance, and plung- 
ing into that warfare whose splendors are seen 
only by faith, and whose rewards seem so shad- 
owy to the unopened vision of ordinary men? 
It was a sight to stir the blood, aod a striking 
testimony to the power of the uplifted Christ to 
draw to himself not the weak, the emotional, and 
the illiterate only, but all that is noblest in 
strength and finest in culture.” 

The testimony of Dr. Ward, of Tue InDEPEND- 
ENT, in his communications from Turkey, has, 
no doubt, set intelligent men to thinking on the 
wonderful openings for Christian work in Mo- 
hammedan aud heathen lands as they never 
thought before. His strong words must make 
our young men at home feel that far too many 
are quietly, almost unconsciously, settling down 
in our home churches, while the vast field to 
which Christ calls us is left largely destitute. 
While doing deputation work in New England 
and New York, when last at home on furlough, I 
was often strongly impressed with the fact that 
there were too many ministers for the people. In 
the West, too, I found it so in some places—e.g., in 
that village of 3,000 souls, where seven churches 
were trying to live, and as many pastors in dan- 
ger of starving! Would that we could have 
more common sense about our church-exteusion 
plans! Can it be necessary that there should be 
a Methodist church, or a Baptist, in every village 
in America? Can it be doubted that there 
should be a Christian church in every hamlet of 


the world? The Rev. Burdett Hart’s paper, in a 
recent number of THe INDEPENDENT, on ‘*Ameri- 
can Churches in Europe,” has ideas in it well 
worth thinking about and testing. And I be- 
heve that not Europs only, but Western Arrerica 
as well, must act upon these ideas before she can 
be adeqnately provided with Christian teaching. 
Let our missionary enthusiasm get the better of 
our denominational preferences, and there will 
be no more crowding of balf a dozen sects in 
little villages, while the wide world waits for the 
messengers of the Cross. 

But a few years before his death, Dr. Duff, in 
one of his magnetic addresses, spoke of the 
Christian Church as *playiug at Missions.” 
Thank God, a better day has come! The com- 

nies of earnest men and women eagerly and 
hopefully moving into China and into Central 
Atrica, carrymmg the banner of the Cross, are 
teaching us how to “‘attempt great things for 
Goa.” Great Britain—God bless her !—is nobly 
taking the lead. May America hold not back! 
American Missions io all lands are crying out 
for reinforcements. May the cry be responded 
to with spirit and alacrity. Bishop Taylor— 
Heaven help him!—has taught our young men 
how omtely. an old man can carry the war 
into Africa. t a full thousand, a royal regi- 
ment of young men, from our Atlantic seaboard 
to the Golden Gate, volunteer as eagerly as the 
Cambridge athletes did for the front, 

Mipnarors, Inpra, 
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Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue largest coal mines in the entire Union 
Pacific system are at Rock Springs, 250 miles 
west of Cheyenne, Wyo. The company recently 
imported a large number of Chinese to — ma 
places of the white men employed. he 
afternoon of Sept. 2d the entire force of Ww vite 
miuers, about 150 strong, organized, and, arming 
themselves with shotguns, marched to China- 
town. After firing a volley into the air, they re- 
Joaded and ordered the Chinamen to leave the 

obeyed at once, the 
place. The order was 0! - 
Chinamen fleeing to the hills hike a drove 0 
sheep, closely pursued by the miners, who fired 
several! volleys at the fugitives with fatal effect. 
The Chinese quarter was then set on fire, and 
thirty-nine houses, owned by ths company, were 
destroyed, together with their contents. The 
next visited the various mines 
camp, unearthed all the China- 
men at work therein, and bade them 
flee for their lives. Of 500 Chinamen 
not one remained. All fled to the adjacent 
bills. Seven were killed outright by the shots 
fired by the miners, and many were wounded, 
It is said that several, who were feeble and help- 
less from disease, perished in the flames. The 
sheriff arrived from Green River on a special 
train in the afternoon, with a posse of deputies ; 
but they were too late to prevent the mob from 
carrying out their plans. The miners quietly 
dispersed, after haviug made sure of the depart- 
ure of the Celestials, ‘The trouble had been 
brewing for months. The contractors who work 
the mines have been importing Chinamen in 
Jarge numbers, and discharging the white men, 
until over 600 Celestials were in their employ. 
‘So far, some fifteen bodies of Chinamen have 
ibeen discovered. It is thought that nearly fifty 
were killed, The miners declare that no less 
than twenty-five were shot down inside the 
burning buildings. The roofs of the buildings 
were Of dirt, and, when they fell in, completely 
buried the murdered Chinese. General Scho- 
field, at Chicago, has received orders from 
Washington to order two companies to proceed 
to the scene of the massacre. 





miners 
in the 


....-Major Mallet, an influential French Cana- 
dian, now in the United States, sends a commu- 
nication vo Riel’s sympathizers in Quebec, in 
which he gives the substance of an interview 
held with Secretary Bayard, respecting Riel’s 
case, in substance as follows: As to Riel’s 
American citizenship, our Government will not 
take the initiative in researches to establish it. 
The Government has not given any attention to 
the question beyond inquiring from the War 
Department as to the truth of the statement 
that Riel was made a prisoner on American soil. 
The Government will not consider the question 
in any way unless it be presented for its consid- 
eration in a formal manner. The Government 
is not disposed to investigate the facts, or to re- 
view the proceedings of the court which passed 
judgment on Riel, unless it is shown that Riel’s 
trial was conducted according to more rigorous 
methods than would be adopted in the trial of a 
subject of Her Majesty, the Queen, under like 
circumstances. The Government recognizes the 
principle that every country bas the right to de- 
termine for itself what constitutes treason, and 
is not disposed to question the right of Canada 
to have tried Riel for treason, even if he were an 
American citizen by birth or process of nutural- 
ization. Riel’s lawyers are confident of proving 
him a lunatic, 


--..-Four masked men entered the day coach 
of a west-bound train on the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad just as it left Blue Springs, tweaty 
miles from Kansas City,Mo.,on the night of Sept, 
8d. One man mounted guard at each end of the 
car, while the other two, with drawn revolvers, 
went through tne car, and commanded the pas- 
sengers to give up their money. A number of 
them handed out small umounts of changes 
while one man, in his excitement passed out his 
purse containing about twenty-three dollars. 
When the robbers had reached the middle of 
the car they became suddenly alarmed, and, 
pulling the Lell rope, sprang off the train und 
disappeared in the darkness. Their booty 
amounted to about thirty dollars in money, 
nothing else being taken. The robbers started 
northward from the railroad, and a posse from 
the town of Blue Springs was soon in pursuit, 
Horses were taken and bloodhounds used to 

track the robbers, for the taking of each of 
whom the railroad compaby has offered a re- 
ward of $1,000. 


----At the meeting of the local Board of 
Health in Montreal on September Ist, Dr. Boyse 
said that the inquiries of the chairman of the 
Board of Health convinced him that there were 
2,000 cases of small-pox in Montreal. The 
epidemic, if it continues, will stop the grand an- 
nual carnival, and Moutreal will thus be deprived 
of most of its attractiveness. On September 4th 
& large meeting of representative business men 
was held to discuss measures for the suppression 
of the epidemic. The municipal authorities 
came in for severe handling, and Montreal was 





declared by one speaker to be in a chronic state 
of filth, and the worst-drained city on the conti- 
nent. The average number of deaths is about 
fifteen a day. The Government has put in force 
an act which establishes a Board of Health and 
gives it arbitrary powers. The work of clean- 
ing up and enforcing vaccination in municipal- 
jties adjoining Montreal may he executed by the 
Board at the cost of such municipalities, 


....Communications from business men and 
manufacturers, in reply to Secretary Manning’s 
letter of invitation for suggestions in relation to 
the tariff, have about ceased coming in. There 
has not been so general a response as was al- 
ticipated ; but what has been received gives 
much valuable material to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for use in the annual report of the Secre- 
tary. There are 200 replies so far, These have 
been classified and collated by competent 
officials. Nothing of importance haa heen re- 
ceived from the iron men yet; but it is under- 
stood they are preparing a comprehensive state- 
ment representing their views and giving in- 
teresting statistical information that will be of 
service whenever the subject is considered by 
Cougress. 


..-“*Tom ” Davis, sport, gambler and crook, 
was shot, in his office in Reade Street, on Aug. 
31st, by a man named Holland, from Abilene, 
Tex. Davis was at the time swindling Holland 
by selling him $10,000 in counterfeit money for 
$500. His brother and confederate, by means of 
a sliding panel im the satchel in which the 
money was placed, substituted for it packages 
of blank paper. Holland saw the cheat, and shot 
Davis ou the spot. The swindle is whatis known 
as the ‘sawdust game.” Good money is shown 
to the victim, instead of counterfeit as alleged, 
and is then replaced by blank paper as described. 
As Holland was in the commission of a felony 
at the time, his defense that he was being 
robbed will probably not hold, and he will be 
hanged. 


....The mail steamship *‘ Hanoverian,” of the 
Allar line, was wrecked at Portugal Cove, four- 
teen miles north by west of Cape Race, on Sept. 
2d. She had on board 157 patsengers and her 
crew. Strange to say, no Jives were lost. The 
captain mistook Cape Mutton for Cape Race, 
and the ship’s course was hauled to northeast, 
and in a few hours she took her course over 
Catherine and Swamp reefs, at the entrance of 
Portugal Cove, a mere hole in the cliff, seven 
miles east of Trepassey harbor. By false steer- 
ing, error of the compass, or neglect of sound- 
ings, the steamer was driven at high speed into 
Portugal Cove, where she now lies a total wreck. 


...-Druggist Am Ende, of Hoboken, in tilling 
a prescription for forty-tive grains of quinine, 
on Aug. 31st, made a mistake, and substituted 
morphine. The result was the death of Misses 
Gretchen and Ella Holtz, daughters of Mr. C. 
F. Holtz, a wealthy wine dealer of Hoboken. 
When the druggist was told of his error he at- 
tempted to kill himself by taking a dose of 
atropine. He recovered, however, and is at 
present under arrest. The druggist had the 
reputation of being one of the most carefu 
apothecaries in Hoboken. 


....The throngs of visitors still continue a 
Riverside Park, Fully 30,000 people were there 
on Sunday last. The crowds were largely made 
up of country people. Mrs, Grant has twice 
visited the tomb with one of her sons. On 
September 7th, the company of soldiers who had 
guarded the tomb since August 8th, was with- 
drawn, and a company from Fort Hamilton suc- 
ceeded them, The Grant Monument Fund now 
amounts to something over $73,000. 


... John H. Morgan, the only son of Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, while practicing pad- 
dling in a double canoe with a lady, on the 
Potomac, at Washington, September Ist, was 
drowned. The canoe struck a sunken rock 
about a quarter of a mule below the chain 
bridge, capsized, and both its occupants 
sank in the water, and were drowned. The 
river was dragged for the bodies, but they were 
not found until they rose to the surface, 





FOREIGN. 


...-Great excitement was created in Madrid, 
on Sept. 4th, on the receipt of important news 
trom the Caroline Islands. The Spsrish war- 
ships reached Yap, one of the islands, on August 
2lst, and prepared to occupy it in the name of 
Spain. The Spanish officers were dilatory in 
landing troops, and on August 24th a German 
gunboat arrived. Although it was 7 o’clock in 
the evening, the German commander instantly 
landed a body of marines and saijors, and 
hoisted the German flag over the island. The 
Spanish officials made an energetic protest 
against the action of the German commander, 
and, on the latter’s refusal to recede from the 
position he had taken, telegraphed to Mad- 
rid for instructions. The excitement in 
Madrid greatly increased. A large crowd 
gathered in front of the German Embassy, 
attacked the building, and tore down the coat- 
of-arms and dragged it through the streets to 
the Puerta de] Sol, where they burned it in 
front of the offices of the Minister of the Inte- 








rior amid yells of “‘down with Germany.” After 
venting their spleen there, the mob proceeded to 
the French Embassy, and cheered frantically. 
The crowd had by this time grown to consider- 
able proportions, and, fears being entertained 
of a serious riot, troops were ordered out to 
clear the streets. The crowd slowly retired be- 
fore the military, but a riot may occur at any 
moment. Fifty-six of the leaders of the 
mob were arrested before the crowd re- 
tired. Sefior Canovas, President of the Couacil, 
on Sept. 6th received a dispatch, signed by 
Prince Bismarck, concluding as follows : ‘If no 
amicable arrangement can be arrived at by 
direct negotiations between the Imperial and 
the Spanish governments, the Imperial govern- 
ment will in that event be willing to refer the 
matter of the Caroline Islands to the arbitration 
of a friendly Power.” The Council of Ministers, 


with the sanction of King Alfonso, framed and: 


dispatched to the German Government an ulti- 
matum on September 6th, requesting Germany 
to evacuate the Caroline Islands. Spain, in the 
meantime, will refrainfrom a material occups- 
tion of the Islands, and thus afford a basis for 
parleying. The total number of arrests made 
in connection with the demonstration against 
Germany is 184, The Papal Nuncio at Madrid has 
been instructed by the Pope, who is degply in- 
terested in the Spanish-German situation, to in- 
form His Holiness every day by telegraph in re- 
gard to the character of the popular movement. 
Several ministera bave gone to Monza to attend 
a council held under the presidency of King 
Humbert, Count Benomar, the Spanish Minis- 
ter at Berlin, has expreased to the Government 
Spain's regret at the insult offered to Germany 
by the populace of Madrid, and has promised, 
on behalf of his Government, tbat the Jeaders of 
the mob will be punished, and that Spain will 
do her utmost to prevent a repetition of the in- 
sult, This statement is regarded as terminating 
the incident. 


...-At a banquet given in Dublin, on Sept 
2d, Mr. Parnell, in a speech, stated that ‘if it 
was made impossible for the Irish people to ob- 
tain the right to administer their own affairs, 
they would make otber things impossible for 
those who did #0.” He asked the people to ab- 
stain from outrages, “‘as they would only 
protract the realization of the object they all had 
in view”; and, on the other hand, he told the 
landlords that, ‘if they exacted their pound of 
flesh, they would soon have no flesh at all to ex- 


act, The people were certain to succeed.” 
Mr. Parnell has held several private 
conferences with his chief followers, 


in which a program has been mapped out, 
enabling them to fight the campaign with ma- 
chine-like discipline and system. His power 
now seems absolute; but this position of 
authority has not saved him from difficulties 
and delicate entanglements, chiefly owing to the 
number and eagerness of personal ambitions, 
Mr. Parnell will remain in Ireland until after 
the elections are finished, keeping the threads 
of the campaign in his own hands, On Sep’. 
8d, Lord Randolph Churchill made a speech at 
the Cutler’s Feast, in Sheffield. It was made up 
largely of generalities, The Standard, in the 
course of its editorial on it, says: *‘ Wo confess 
we would gladly have heard some distinct reply 
to the menace breathed by Mr. Parnell.” 
Mr. Gladstone is still holidaying at his 
brother’s estate in Perthshire, Scotland. The 
ex-premier’s family are doing everything in 
their power to prolong his stay at that retreat, 
dreading the effects of renewed political ex- 
citement upon his health, Mrs. Gladstone has 
repeatedly urged her husband to give up poli- 
tics, and spend the remainder of his life in 
scholarly and rural retirement, He is at pres- 
ent submissive to his wife’s wishes, but, as the 
hoarseness of his voice is reported to be gradu- 
ally disappearing, itis probable that the latter 
part of October will again see him in the politi- 
cal field, fighting at the head of the Liberals for 
party supremacy. The chief relaxation that Mr. 
Gladstone has at his present abode is derived 
from debates on political affairs with his Tory 
brother. 


....-The only new thing about the cholera is a 
successful experiment with ether vapor at Mad- 
rid, The pest has burned itself out in most 
districts of Spain, but it is increasing at Cadiz 
aud Barcelona. In France the distinguishing 
feature is the mortality among the upper classes, 
80 that the disease will come to be called, this 
year, the cholera of the rich. Throughout Spain 
for the week ending Sept. 6th, there were 19,390 
new cases reported and 6,789 deaths. Allain 
Targé, the Minister of the Interior, has ex- 
pended $4,000 for the benefit of the cholera 
victims at Toulon, and $10,000 at Marseilies. A 
case of cholera occurred on Sept. 3d in Borgo, 
Taro, a small town thirty-six miles sou: hwest of 
Parma, Italy. Cnolera has also broken cut in 
the Province of Genoa. Three cases are re- 
ported at Truro. Two cases are reported at 
Voltri and two at Borgotaro. Three cases of 
cholera are reported at Trivio. 


INSTANTANEOUS. CHOCOLATE. 
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I8 THIS A CHRISTIAN, COUNTRY? 


Most certainly not— -in large portions of 
it. What Christian’s heart has not sunk 
with shame, what patriot’s blood has not 
boiled with indignation, during these past 
few days, as we have been compelled to 
read the story of barbarities committed 
here in the United States against helpless, 
unresisting Cbhinamen? We should be 
ashamed of ourselves if we could speak 
without passion on the subject; for the 
merciless cruelty of the Wyoming massacre 
would disgrace the cannibals of New 
Guinea. 

Read the story. Six hundred Chinamen 
had been engaged to labor as miners at 
Kock Springs, Wy. T., and the con. 
tractors were satisfied with their service, 
and even preferred it to that of the or- 
dinary white miner. We are told that 
there was no question of wages between 
them; only that the yellow man was pre- 
ferred as a laborer. But the white men 
would not submit to be displaced in fair 
competition. If they could not outwork 
the Mongolian, they could kill him; and 
this they proceeded to do. Oae hundred 
of them armed themselves with guns, re. 
volvers and knives, and came down to tlie 
Chinese village, and warned them to leave 





in an hour. This they agreed to do (for, 
unfortunately, they are men of peace, and 
do not fight for their rights and their lives), 
and started to pack up; but, in about half 
an hour, the white men became impatient, 
and advanced upon the Chinese quarters, 
shouting, and firing their guns. Without 
offering resistance, the Chinese fled with 
whatever they could pick up, hastening to 
the hills, and their assailants fired at them 
as they ran. Then the miners set fire to 
the houses, and numbers more of the 
Chinamen ran out through the smoke, 
covering themselves with blankets and 
bed-quilts to protect themselves from fire 
and rifle balls, and hastened to follow their 
countrymen to the hills. Then a laundry 
was visited, and the inmates shot dead. 
During the night every Chinese house in 
the city was burned. The next day the 
blackened, charred corpses of eleven China- 
men were found in the ashes of their 
homes; which, added to thore who were 
shot, make, it is believed, not less than 
fifty murdered by fire or bullet. 

Had a massacre of as many white men 
been perpetrated by our American Indians, 
such a cry would have gone up for ven- 
geance as would have stirred the country 
from East to West. But in this case the 
murderers are Americans, and the victims 
upresisting strangers, guilty only of indus- 
try and economy. The assassins have dis- 
graced the country before the civilized 
world, making it appear that our civiliza- 
tion is a sham, and our Christianity a lie. 
Who can expect others to see that ours is 
not acountry, but acontinent, rising, in one 
section to the world’s highest civilization, 
and in another sinking to the pioneer law- 
lessness in which every man does that 
which is wrong in his own eyes? 

But the massacre has taken place; and 
what can be done about it? It is possible 
that nothing may be done about it, in 
which case every other frontier mining 
community will be encouraged to massacre 
its Chinamen; and it may be tound that 
this is an easier method of suppressing the 
foreigner than to stand with a bludgeon 
at the ports, and drive him back. But it 
should be understood that, if nothing is 
done, if it be permitted that the labor ques- 
tion may be settled by slaughter, it will 
be settled by slaughter. One massacre 
will become ten massacres; for the bar- 
barians are not all in Rock Springs. 

Governor Warren, of Wyoming Terri- 
tory, has telegraphed for United States 
troops to preserve the peace. They should 
be provided in abundance wherever there 
is danger of such an outbreak. For the 
United States can and should be held re- 
sponsible for injuries done in such cases as 
this to subjects of a friendly power, which 
has its treaty rights. We have exacted 
indemnity and reparation in times past of 
China and Japan, and China has the right, 
under existing treaties, to make a demand 
now on us. We, asa nation, have promised 
to protect citizens of China in this country, 
and we must do it or be disgraced. There 
should be no weakness about this. This 
is a matter of murder, and no_ political 
considerations are in question. Wyoming is 
a territory, and there are no disputed state 
rights to be considered, The United States 
deals directly with Wyoming and its citi- 
zens; and if there be not the most thorough 
investigation of this outrage, and a proper 
punishment of the men who have butchered 
fifty men in cold blood, shooting them and 
burning them to death, then we might as 
well not claim to have a Government. 
China must demand reparation and indem- 
nity under her treaty, and we must yield 
it. Nay, we must haste, if we area civil- 
ized people, to offer it; and, when China 
makes her formal demand for indemnity, 
there should be no refusal and no hesita- 
tion. Anything that we can do to mitigate 
our disgrace must be freely offered. It can 
be only a matter of the profoundest morti- 
fication that our country’s honor can be 
sacrificed by the lawless rufflans who are 
pushed along on the fringe of advancing 
civilization, 

We boast of our superior enlightenment. 
We send missionaries to China. But is 
this a Christian country? Let us wait be- 
fore we answer, till we see what is done 
about this massacre, which is certainly one 
of the most horrible in the history of the 
world, 








SHALL WE HAVE REVIVALS? 


Tuer long Summer vacation will soon be 
over. The pastors will presently be back 
to their flocks. The later people will not 
tarry longer than the present month. The 
churches will all be open; the Sabbath- 
schools will have resumed their sessions; 
and all the outward appearances of work 
and services for God will have been re- 
sumed. But what is to be the result of 
the coming Winter’s work? Will it be a 
large company of precious souls harvested 
for the Lord, or another year of average 
church lukewarmness and spiritual indif- 
ference. 

We heard a pastor say, the other day, 
as he was speaking of his intended de- 
parture, a few days hence, from the coun- 
try to his city home and parish: ‘‘ O, for a 
great work cf giace in my own heart anda 
great harvest of souls in connection with the 
church’s work this Winter.” We heartily 
echoed his sentiments, and gave utterance 
to a loud *‘Amen.” We shall look to 
see results in that church. Why in that 
church more than in another? Why? Be- 
cause there is the first condition of a 
revival there, in the longing desire of the 
pastor. If he is longing for a work of 
grace in his own heart, and a great har- 
vest of souls in his church, those longings 
will bring him often and earnestly in coms 
munion with the Master of the harvest; 
his heart will be turned outward and up- 
ward for a fresh anointing and filling of the 
Holy Ghost. His own earnestness and long- 
ing will communicate themselves to others 
who are like-minded with him in the 
church; this will lead to united prayer and 
effort; this, inturn, will bring together the 
‘*two or three ” chosen ones who are with- 
in the pale of the promise of blessing, and 
presently word will be had from Heaven. 
The Spirit of God will be poured out; souls 
will be ‘‘ convinced of sin, of righteousness 
and judgment,” and come seeking Jesus 
who is the Christ, that they may be saved 
from their sins and brought into the place 
of sons of God. 

But are not all pastors so longing and de- 
siring? We sincerely hope and desire so. 
The end of the Winter will tell, perhaps. 
Why perhaps? Well, because we are think- 
ing how an earnest pastor may be hin- 
dered by an indifferent church; how his 
desires, which will be voiced in his sermons 
in the early Fall, will be listened to without 
responsive enthusiagm; how, presently, be- 
cause the church does not come up to the 
work, his enthusiasm and the heat of his 
desire will be cooled, and then things will 
fall back into the old rut, and another fruit- 
less year will be told off, and the Year Book 
will report ‘no conversions,” or something 
so nearly like that that the effect will be 
about the same. 

Perhaps some of our readers are thinking 
that we are leaving out of account the 
travail of soul going onamong the brethren 
not pastors. Is nothing to be expected 
from the desires and prayers of these? 
Everything, if there is sympathy and fel- 
lowship between them and the pastor, and 
there is thorough and hearty co-operation 
between them. A few thoroughly awakened 
Christians, who are really filled with the 
Spirit, can work wonders if they are ‘‘of 
one mind and one heart.” But, what if 
there should be a lukewarm pastor where 
there are eainest-bearted laymen who are 
waiting for the consolation of Israel? This 
is not infrequently the case. It is quite 
possible for a cold und unresponsive church 
to chill the enthusiasm of a pastor who is 
burning with desire to win souls; and it is 
likewise possible for a cold and formal 
pastor to chill and dampen the spiritual 
ardor of those in his flock who are eager 
for the work. 

No doubt many a revival has passed 
by a church for lack of harmony and 
unity of purpose among those who were 
ready for the work. Indeed, we believe 
that in every church there are mem- 
bers enough who are moved by the Spirit 
to seek after God and power from on high 
to produce, or, at least, bring abuut, a 
revival of religion and secure the conver- 
sion of many souls; but there is a lack o 
agreement, of unity, of plan among them. 
We have seen a pastor full of eager enthu- 
siasm when his brethren seemed not to be 
ready to take hold on the work with him. 
By and by, weary and discouraged, he has 








remitted bis efforts and fallen into routine 
work. Presently a number of brethren 
have become awakened, and seem all full 
of desire for the work; but now the pastor 
is not in the spirit, and so the brethren 
work on awhile without the hearty sym- 
pathy of the pastor; and little or nothing 
comes of their work, because pastor and 
people were not agreed at the same time as 
touching the desire of their hearts. 

We do not believe that revivals can be 
mechanically brought about; but we do 
believe with all our hearts that they come 
in answer to prayer and work along the 
line of well-defined spiritual laws. We 
have no sort of sympatby with that belief 
that leads many to fall back on the ‘‘ sover- 
eignty of God,” who gives his Spirit or 
withholds it at his own wili and without 
reference to the attitude of his people. No 
doubt there are years of drought and poor 
harvest in the fields of the husban:Iman, 
and there ure times and seasons when the 
spiritual harvest would fail even when all 
seemingly, has been done that could be® 
done. Why these years of drought come to 
the grain field we do not know; nor can we 
fathom the reasons for what seems some- 
time the withholding of showers of bless- 
ings from on high; but we are wellassured 
that He who has ordered the unfailing bar- 
vest to the diligent and careful husband- 
man will also give spiritual harvest to those 
who seek after it with the same wisdom 
and eare that characterizes the successful 
husbandman. The God of the wheat field 
and the God of the Church is one God. 
The same law reigns over both the material 
and the spiritual harvest fields; and, no 
doubt, if we broke up the fallow ground of 
our hearts, gathered out the stones, and 
were careful not to sow among thorns, we 
would see a rich harvest. But we wili not, 
unless the laws of the harvest are observed. 
A shiftless and indolent farmer, who 
neither observes the law of the harvest not 
is diligent in his work, cannot hope that 
God will bless his fields with abundance 
in unswer to prayer, any more than he will 
bless the church with spiritual blessings 
and a multitude of redeemed ones, which 
does not observe spiritual laws and give 
itself wisely and diligently to the work. 
‘* What shall the harvest be?” Let a united 
church ask the Lord, and give themselves 
diligently to the work, and they will come 
rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them. 


i= —— 


THE SUMMER OUTING. 


Ir is the cities which have built up the 
Summer vacation, and created,the necessity 
for it. 

When the country was on the agricultu- 
ral basis, and the farmer and his life were 
more important elements than they now are 
in fixing thecustoms of the people, Winter 
was the time for rest and fun. 

We aeed not go far from the metropolis 
to find people whose merry months are still 
in the midwinter. When the field is frozen 
and the snows lie deep they call out their 
neighbors, light their big fires and pile high 
their tables, or fly off on their own account 
to see or to do what, in other months, the 
routine of the farm and the field prevents. 

Town life stands on a different basis. 
Summer makes it both oppressive and un- 
productive. The love of the woods and the 
fields, of the sea and the mountain, cf the 
lake and the stream, is not a passion that 
has survived from savage times, but a re- 
action of human nature under the con- 
straint of artificial life in the direction of 
freedom and Nature. The Summer outing 
is as modern as anything in the modern 
world, and is a consequence of the tendency 
to artificial society and artificial occupa- 
tions. Where people tend as strongly as 
we do to work and jive in towns, they must 
by necessary consequence, tend just as 
strongly to get as much of the Summer as 
they can in the country. 

How to make the most of this outing is 
not a problem in luxury, nor in amusement, 
but of domestic economy. As such, it 
ranks with the general problem how to 
have healthy homes and to live healthy 
lives in them. 

Every man will make his own choice, and 
ought to know what is best for him. The 
world of fashion will toil with the old 
pains to make the Summer dissipation 
freshen the Winter dissipation. People 
worn out in nine months of metropolitan 
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juxury will make their annual search for & 
three months’ cure to bring them back the 
old relish for Delmonico or Pinard. Social 
economy has little interest in the fate of 
these people; whether they succeed or 
fail, whether they become happy or re- 
main miserable. The only thing to be 
looked out for is that their influence on the 
methods of Summer life and the public 
sources of enjoyment do not spoil them by 
bringing out into the country the very 
thing sensible people go there to escape. 

The trouble with hotels, the world over, 
is laziness and luxury; two points which it 
is beyond the skill of the doctors to com- 
bine into happiness or health. Whether the 
epicures have done it, or whether the 
fashionables are responsible for it, the 
average first-class American Summer re- 
gort is both the laziest und the most 
juxurious place in the world. 

In Germany, in Switzerland, in such a 
resort as Aix Jes Bains, there is much to do. 
Everybody is kept moving on the hills or 
waters, at all events in the open air, and 
at night has some pleasant report to make 
of an active day. In this country the 
great resorts are everywhere pretty much 
the same, every where luxurious and lazy. 
The grand salon, magnificent; the dining- 
room, gorgeous; the bill of fare, sumptu- 
ous; lots of chairs, big bands, big piazzas, 
and nothing to do but toeat and dress and 
lounge. Even the troops of ladies, young, 
graceful and eager for the dance, fail to 
stir the men from their big chairs and the 
ignoble comfort of their cigars. 


All this coutradicts the theory of the 
Summer outing, and, as far asit can, goes to 
deprive it of the good that lies in it. So 
long as this continues to be the prevailing 
character of our Summer resorts, people 
who know what they need and how to get 
it will fly across the water, or take some 
other road to their end. 


The traveling public is in part responsi_ 
ble for this condition of things. Their de- 
mand on the publican is neither healthy 
nor intelligent. They are too fond of jour- 
neys by rail or steamer, of airing their 
finery in big parlors, and of the pomp and 
parade of a big hotel. But the publican 
ought to know that he can find his interest 
in providing them with what is better. The 
complaints of his larder and of his cook 
will never cease so long as he hus to feed 
overfed drones. 

The main thing in a Summer resort is 
what lies around and outside of it, to tempt 
people into the open air and keep them 
init. The thing to be done is to find walks 
through the groves and views from the 
hillsides, to open paths and to train our 
public to go to a place, not for the sake of 
the luxury of the hotel planted there, but 
for the health and vigor, the fresh air, the 
long walks and climbs and rides, and 
perpetual inspiration to be had in its 
vicinity. 

The New Hampshire mountains are full 
of possibilities that might easily be made 
much of. The hotel managers have gone 
as far as they can with their big caravan- 
saries; but they have done little or nothing 

to turn the natural resources of the country 
to account. The same is true of the glori- 
ous groups of the mountain region of the 
Adirondacks. Travelers are brought in at 
the end of long stages, too long for econo- 
my or enjoyment, to see the one sight at 
the house, to remain until they are tired of 
it, and then off they go to repeat in the 
next house exactly the same dull experi- 
ence, and long before they go home to 
reach @ point where no bill of fare can at- 
tract them. 

Our country is rich in localities that 
would furnish everything an ideal Summer 
resort requires, if these outside opportuni- 
ties were turned to account. To some con- 
siderable degree this is done all through 
that delightful Alpine region in this state 
known as the Catskills. One proprietor in 
the region owns six square miles of the 
forest and mountain around him, and has 
paths long and short, hard and easy, cool 
or sunny, through forest or on the dizzy 
cliff, and enough of them to keep a man 
busy a whole Summer, and, when Spring 
came, to reawakea his longing to go over 
them again. 

Nature aod accidental circumstances 
have given many other places in these 
mountains similar attractions. The coun- 


try is full of them. Nothing is needed but 
their development. . 

We happen to know several gentlemen 
who have turned their vacations to 
account by exploiting for others the 
noble scenery of the regions in which 
they pass their Summers. Their reward 
follows them in the happy paths they 
have opened for others to the purest, 
healthiest, and most inspiring pleasures the 
world has to offer its children. 


<i, 
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WORSE THAN TITUS OATES. 








WE are surprised that our ultra Prot- 
estant contemporaries have not sounded a 
note of warning over the latest attempt of 
the Church of Rome to capture our national 
capital, government, legislators and all. 
It is a very deep-laid scheme, and he who 
would possess himself of its significance 
and secrets, should secure without delay a 
copy of ‘‘ An Appeal to the Catholics of the 
United States,” which a committee of the 
late Baltimore Council is sending out in an 
attractive pamphlet, written with consum- 
mate skill, and printed in the highest style 
of the art. With a number of sentences, 
which with little care may be gathered and 
collated from its pages, and a fair knowl- 
edge of the Jesuitical art, a thorough-guing 
opponent of the ‘‘ Scarlet Woman ” can dis- 
cover as cunning a device to undermine 
our national Protestantism and Romanize 
all our civil institutions as the most inge- 
uious Jesuit ever was charged with. Itisa 
well-known fact that many of our Boards 
of Aldermen are already controlled by this 
insidious influence, and with the President, 
his Cabinet, Congress, and governors and 
legislators of the various states, subject to 
its control, we might begin to fear the 
worst. How long it would be, under this 
state of affairs, until a Romanist became 
head of the Agricultural Bureau, and, 
under pretense of distributing seeds of an 
improved order of pumpkins, began to sow 
broadcast the infallible tares of Jesuitry, 
the dullest imagination could foretell. 

‘The scheme purports to be the founding 
of a great Catholic university, for the 
United States, in Washington, our National 
Capital. If the Papal prelates who met, 
asis well known, at the instigation of Rome 
itself in a secret conclave, had no object 
of national character in view, why did they 
select Washington instead of Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, or Tombstone, Arizona, as 
the seat of the proposed university? It is 
evident to everybody not wholly given to 
the service of the tyrant of the tiara, that 
Washington was selected for a purpose—a 
well-pondered purpose, a far-reaching pur- 
pose. These prelates have succeeded by 
such means as they know how to use in in- 
teresting a ludy in this purpose, and she 
(see how the plot develops!) has given 
$300,000 to inaugurate it, and they have 
actually obtained the land, a tract of sixty- 
five acres, near the Soldiers’ Home (why 
near the Soldiers’ Home, unless there 
is a purpose in that, too?) and they an- 
nounce their purpose of setting the little 
wheels of the university in motion. All 
this is plain as a pikestaff, and yet nota 
single protest has been raised against it! 

And this university is to be used for the 
purpose of education. Markthat! They 
are going to educate their people, and thus 
increase their power, and consequently the 
power of the Church. Truly the plan runs 
deep. So long as the Catholic masses 
remain ignorant, we can reproach them and 
the Church; but if they become educated 
our cry against them must become corres- 
pondingly weakened. This much is cer- 
tain. But there are designs far beyond this. 
They are going to polish the priests. A 
great influence, they say, would be exerted 
in towns and cities and villages if the Cath- 
olic pulpits could be filled with men ‘*who 
would bring tp the divine work not merely 
the vigor and earnestness of faith, but also 
the polish, the grace, the persuasiveness, 
and the charm which come of the best men- 
tal training.” Here is a further revelation 
of deep design. They want their priests 
not only to persuade their own flocks but 
to draw in others. Why is the wofd 
“charm” used, if this be not the real reason? 
Has the Protestantism of Mr. Van Meter and 
Bishop McNamara lost all its objurgatory 
power that such a project sbould still be 





unmet by a Waterloo charge of invectives? 









This much is ‘‘ writ large” in the ‘‘ap- 
peal.” Everybody can readit. But only 
the initiated can comprehend or imagine 
what isinvolved in the statement that a 
beginning will be made with two Faculties, 
one of Theology and the other of Philoso- 
phy. In the theological department full- 
fledged Jesuitry will, it goes without 
saying, be taught. But who knows what 
the term philosophy covers? Isn’t it sim- 
ply a Jesuitical device for the introduction 
of politics? And who cannot see how in- 
sidious attacks against the anti-Catholic 
party may be planned in the very heart of 
the capital, and a strong papal influence be 
established in our beloved Washington? 
From this point the imagination may 
construct a picture of woe not equaled 
since the overthrow of the Roman Repub- 
lic. It is the old question intensified of 
the three Rs,—Rule, Romanism and Re- 
bellion. 





THE PENDING ELECTION IN NEW 
Yo 


Ture Democrats of this state have fixed 
upon the 24th of this month as the day for 
holding their state convention. The Re- 
publicans will hold their convention on the 
22d of the month; and both conventions 
will meet at Saratoga Springs. The fact 
that, at the election to be held this Fall, a 
Governor is to be chosen to succeed Gover- 
nor Hill, and that the state senators 
elected will participate in the choice of a 
Senator of the United States in place of 
Senator Miller, makes the election one of 
exciting interest to both parties. 

The Democrats, having possession and 
control of the Executive branch of the Na- 
tional Government, enjoy whatever advan- 
tage may be derived from this fact; and 
we notice that some of the Democratic pa- 
pers are urging President Cleveland to make 
a ‘‘clean sweep” of all Republican, Fed- 
eral office-hoiders in this state, as one of 
the means of securing a Uemocratic vic- 
tory. These papers believe in the spoils 
theory. The President, being a Democrat 
himself, and naturally desirous that this 
state should sustain his administration, is 
under a strong temptation to use the pat- 
ronage of the Government for political pur- 
poses. How far he will yield to the tempta- 
tion remains to be seen. He cannot do 
so and yet be consistent with himself; and 
he cannot do so without giving serious 
oftense to a large body of voters, without 
whose aid he could not have been elected. 
We doubt Very “much whether he would 
gain anything for himself, or the Demo- 
cratic Party in this state, by pursuing the 
course urged upon him. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, be- 
ing out of power, have no Federal patron- 
age to wield for party purposes, and must 
rely upon the merits of their cause and 
their voting strength for their hope of suc- 
cess. A square and honest platform, in- 
cluding an unambiguous approval of the 
principles of Civil-Service reform, also of 
tariff protection to American industry, and 
sound views upon the currency question, 
and accompanied by the selection of a 
proper candidate for Governor, with good 
candidates nominated in the Senatorial and 
Assembly districts, will give them a fair 
chance for carrying the state. The result, 
so far as the gubernatorial election is con- 
cerned, will depend very largely upon the 
candidate selected to represent the party. 
The Republican convention should under- 
stand in the outset that no second-rate man 
will answer the purpose. No one of doubt- 
ful personal or public character, or whose 
chief recommendation consists in being a 
sharp politician, well versed in all the 
tricks of the trade, should be thought of 
for amoment. Such a candidate would 
invite defeat, and be sure to secure it, uo- 
less the Democrats—as they would not be 
likely to do—should commit the mistake of 
nominating a still more objectionable can- 
didate. The Republican Party must have a 
good standard-bearer, in order to win a 
victory. They are not strong enough to 
elect any man. It is to be hoped that the 
Republican convention will keep this fact 
thoroughly in mind. A serious mistake 
here would, if not fatal, peril the whole 
campaign. 

Among the Republican names mentioned 





more or less prominently, we notice the 
pames of Messrs. Morton, White, Low, 


Evarts, Andrews, Choate, Davis, Seward, 
and Aeveral others of like standing. We 
have not a word of adverse criticism 
against any of these gentlemen. Any one 
of them, if e!ected, would do credit to him- 
self, to the office, and to the party repre- 
sented by him. We think, however, that 
Mr. Morton, our late Minister to France, is, 
on the whole, the best man to lead the party 
to victory. He is well-known as atrue Re- 
publican from principle, a man of large and 
varied common sense, an eminent banker, 
clear-headed and careful in his judgment, 
prompt and vigorous in executive action, 
and thoroughly conversant with the com- 
mercial and business wants of the state, 
as well as those of the nation. He 
has never been a failure in any position, 
and not the slightest stain rests upon his 
private or public character. We believe 
that he would poll a larger vote than any 
other man whom the Republicans can nom. 
nate; and, with his name standing at the 
head of their ticket, we should feel strongly 
confident of success. We speak of him 
thus emphatically, not in disparagement of 
other gentlemen whose names have been 
mentioned, but because we think him, on 
the whole, the best man in the list. 

The fight will be a sharp one in any 
event; and Republicans should go into it 
with their strongest man for a leader of 
the campaign, and then work with a will 
for his election. They should be governed 
by the same theory in the selection and 
support of their candidates for members of 
the legislature. It is important to keep the 
legislature in Republican hands, even if 
the state be lost on the Governor. A de- 
cided victory in New York State this Fall 
would add to their chance of success at the 
next Presidential election, unless it should 
be foolishly thrown away by a bad nomina- 
tion. 


AMERICA AND THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. 


Tue question of the Caroline Islands 
seems to be regarded us one simply be- 
tween Spaia and Germany. Spain is in- 
dignant because Germany proposes to take 
possession of these Islands, No one 
seems to imagine that America has any in- 
terests there. But the fact is that America 
has larger interests there than any other 
nation. If any nation has a right to pro- 
tect, or to protest, it is not Spain nor Ger- 
many, but the United States. 

For thirty-three years citizens of the 
United States have resided in those Islands, 
engaged in educational and Christian 
labor. There are twelve such Americans 
there now, and their work is supported at 
an annual expenditure of twenty thousand 
dollars. The only steamboat belonging to 
the Islands is the ‘‘ Morning Star,” owned 
by Americans, and sent out this last year 
to replace the oid ‘* Morning Star.” It cost 
forty thousand dollars. On these five hun- 
dred little islands--the largest Ponape, per- 
haps twenty miles by fifteen—there are one 
hunoared thousand people, half of whom, 
living on the larger islands, have given up 
their paganism, under the teaching of 
Americans, and have embraced Christian- 
ity. In Ponape, Kusaie, Rik, etc., there 
are now fifty Christian churches and more 
than 4,000 communicants. There are four 
training schools for teachers and preachers, 
with an attendance of from seventy-five toa 
hundred pupils, besides primary schools, 
and nearly twenty-five native teachers and 
preachers. Five languages of the group 
have been reduced to writing, and school- 
books Lave been printed in them, while in 
three languages the whole New Testament 
has beep printed, The work was extended 
to the island of ROk, five years ago, when 
the natives ran away in terror from the 
teachers, but where now there is a large 
church, a school of 175 pupils, a church of 
more than seventy members, a village of 
neat houses in place of the former low huts, 
and a long stone wharf running out into 
the sea. This year the work is extended 
to Yup, an island nine hundred miles west 
of Rak. 

It is wholly the work of Americans which 
has made the Caroline Islands a valuable 
acquisition to apy country. Whatever in- 
dustry brings them in relations of trade is 
the result of the civilization that the United 








States has given them, and of the impulse 
of United States citizens living in their 
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country. We may have at least something 
to say, even if we are not willing to use 
anything beyond moral influence. 

It would be for the interest of American 
citizens to have things remain as they have 
been, the Islands continuing independent, 
under the control of their chiefs, as they 
are, like the Hawaiian Islands, developing 
rapidly a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. If America could not claim or ex- 
ercise any protectorate over the Caroline 
Islands, and if we were compelled to 
choose between the two claimants, we 
should most decidedly prefer German con- 
trol. In the case of either Germany or 
Spain, it would be the simple tyranny of 
the strong overthe weak; but the tyranny 
of Germany would be preferred to that of 
Spain. It is our conviction that Whatever 
claim Spain may once have made to the 
possession of the Islands must have lapsed 
by long absence. During the thirty-three 
years that the Americans have been 
in the Caroline Islands there has come 
back from them to this country not a 
word of intimation that there was one 
Spaniard there, or the slightest Spanish 
claim of authority in these Islands. The 
subject isone which may properly give oc- 
casion for some friendly correspondence hy 
our Department of State. 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


Jupeg WaALLavE, of this city, last week, 
on the petition of Mr. James W. Hinkley, 
issued an order requiring the Civil Service 
Commissioners, appointed under the Civil 
Service law of Congress, to appear before 
him on the 25th of this month, and show 
cause why a writ in the nature of a quo war- 
ranto should not be issued in the name of the 
United States against these Commissioners, 
demanding by what right they claimed 
their office and exercised the powers there- 
of. The obvious design of this proceed- 
ing, on the part of Mr. Hinkley, is to sub- 
mit the constitutionality of the ‘‘ Act to 
regulate and improve the Civil Service of 
the United States,” approved January 16th, 
1883, to a judicial determination. This ap- 
pears from the recitals of the petition, the 
substance of which is that the act in ques- 
tion interferes with the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of the President in the appoint- 
ment of Federal officers. The direct object 
is to oust these Commissioners from office, 
on the ulleged ground that they do not bold 
office by any lawful authority, which means 
that the act of Congress is unconstitutional. 
The Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that the President ** shall nominate, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 
of the United States, whose appointments 
are not otherwise herein provided for, and 
which shall be established by law,” and 
that *‘Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers as they 
think proper in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, orin the heads of depart- 
ments.” The Constitution further declares 
that Congress shall have power *‘ to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution” the 
powers expressly yranted to that body, 
“and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.” 

The President is an ‘‘ofticer” of the 
United States, and in him is vested the 
power, subject in its exercise to the ap- 
proval of the Senate, to appoint all Federal 
officers. In Congress is vested the power 
“to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution” the 
appointing power as given to the President, 
Congress, of course, cannot make any law 
which would dispossess the President of 
this power, or so hamper him in the exer- 
cise thereof as virtually tu deny the power. 
It, however, has the most ample authority 
for the passage of laws ‘‘ necessary and 
proper” for the execution of the appoint- 
ing power. It can create offices to be filled 
by the President. It can define the duties 
of the incumbents thereof, and determine 
what compensation they shall receive for 
their services. This is what Congress has 
been doing from the very commencement 
of the Government, 
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The question, then, arises whether the act 
of Congress, providing for the appointment 
of Civil Service Commissioners, is exposed 
to the ubjection of denying or interferinz 
with the prerogatives of the President in 
respect to making appointments to Federal 
offices. We have no doubt that Judge Wal- 
lace will answer this question in the nega- 
tive, and on this basis dismiss the petition 
of Mr. Hinkley. Our reasun for this opin- 
ion is the fact that the act itself is so 
worded as entirely to avoid this objection. 
Such, undoubtedly, was the intention of 
Congress in framing and passing the act. 
The act simply gives to the President au- 
thority to appoint Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, but does not impose the appoint- 
ment upon him as alegal duty, the omission 
to perform which would make him a viola- 
tor of law. The language is ‘‘that the 
President is wuthorized to appoint,” etc. 
This pluinly leaves the question of making 
such an appointment to his discretion, and 
puts it in his power to defeat the operation 
of the law by not making any appointment. 
Here, certainly, is no interference by law 
with the appointing power of the President. 
That power is still intact and undisturbed, 
as shown by the language used. 

If the President, in hia discretion, exer- 
cises the authority given, and actually ap- 
points Civil Service Commissioners, as Con- 
gress unquestionably presumed that he 
would do, then the act defines the duties 
of these Commissioners, one of which is 
stated in the following words: 

“Po aid the President, as he may request, in 
preparing suitable rules for carrying this act 
into effect ; and, when said rules shall have been 
promulgated, it shail be the duty of all officers 
of the United States in the departments and 
offices to which any such rules may relate, to 
aid in all proper ways in carrying said rules and 
any modifications thereof into effect.” 

The authority by which these rules are 
made is that of the President; and the act 
expressly declares that the Commissioners 
shall be *‘ subject to the rules that may be 
made by the President.” These Commis- 
sioners have no power to establish any 
rules for the regulation of appointments in 
the Civil Service. This isto be done by the 
President, with the aid of the Commission- 
ers, in preparing the rules, if the President 
so requests. Here is no invasion of the 
prerogatives of the President in the func- 
tions assigned to the Commissioners. They 
are officers of law, and may be regulated 
thereby; and yet they are simply auxiliary 
to the President in the exercise of the ap- 
pointing power, under the rules which he 
may make. 

Certain principles are stated in the act, 
which are to be observed in the framing of 
these rules, provided the President chooses 
to exercise the authority given Lim; but 
these ‘principles are not in derogation or de- 
nial of the appointing power. On the other 
hand, they are simply regulations deemed 
by Congress ‘‘ necessary and proper” for 
carrying this power into execution, 

Any one who will carefully study the Civil 
Service law,will see that Congress intended 
to leave the President’s constitutional pre- 
rogatives untouched and unimpaired, and 
that the act is so framed as to gain this end. 
We have not space at present further to 
elucidate this point; and, as we cannot 
doubt, Judge Wallace will dismiss Mr. 
Hinkley’s petition as having no basis inlaw. 
President Cleveland has pledged himself to 
carry out the law; and,whether the Demo- 
crats like it or not, the law will stand,and, 
as we trust, the President will execute it in 
good faith. 

° ° 
Editorial Dotes, 

Dr. Gray, editor of The Interior, says he was 
“mad” when he wrote his hot letter from 
Jamestown, Dak., about the Presbyterian 
church and college which the Congregationalists 
tried tu ‘‘steal,” The Advance tells the story, 
however, ina way which makes it a perfectly 
honorable piece of business on the part of those 
who were concerned in the projected change. The 
Presbyterian church of Jamestown, discouraged 
at the long delay to establish the college offered 
to the Presbyterians, sent their pastor to 
Chicago to see about it. The Educational 
Board at Chicago made conditions equivalent to 


a refusal. Then the people went to Mr. Sim- 
mons, Covgregational superintendent, 








He was told that the church would be quite 


He told ° 
them the Presbyteriaus were in possessivn, “had” 
the church, and he could not encourage them. - 


willing to change its polity, as half the members 
were Congregationaliste, and that if the Con- 
gregationalists would not take up the plan they 
would go to the Methodists, Mr. Simmons then 
said that, if it should be the unanimous desire 
of the people, he would lay the proposition be- 
fore his associates. A canvass was then had, 
and the sentiment found to be unanimous, on 
which the Congregational committee met at 
Jamestown, and agreed to locate their college 
there if the citizens should raise a certain sum, 
give a site, and the church should decide to be- 
come Congregational. Ten thousand dollars 
was raised in three days, the site given, a church 
meeting called, not signed by the pastor, for the 
purpose of not embarrassing him, forty mem- 
bers were present, and but one voted no, be- 
cause he thought the vote illegal, and 
they adjourned to another time to make it 
legal beyond question, Then the Presbytery 
met, told the people there was a misunderstand- 
ing, that they were waiting for them to raise 
their $10,000; and so the matter stood at last 
accounts. The Advance says the Congre- 
gational committee will withdraw its proposi- 
tion unless the way is clearly and fairly open, 
We do not see that anything dishonorable has 
been shown. The bandying of charges of steal- 
ing churches and ecclesiastical knavery is not 
agreeable, and is not often justified by facts. 
We remember a great many such complaints, 
such as that of Albert Lea, Minn., and numer- 
ous cases between Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterians and Northern and Southern Metho- 
dists, and we have sometimes felt inclined to 
wish there might be a board of inter-denomi- 
national arbitration to consider such cases, Cool 
consideration would bear out but a small pro- 
portion of the charges of injustice made in 
heat. We commend what The Herald and Pres- 
byler says on this subject : 

“If the charges in both cases were true, it is not 
well to array denominations against each other on 
such loca] matters, requiring no little examination 
to get at the real facts. The general spirit and bear- 
ing of Congregationalists and Presbyterians North 
and South is certainly considerate and fraternal.” 





How convenient it would be if we could do up 
our religion by proxy, somewhat as a certain 
merchant we know of attempted to get his ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures. He had seen 
Dr. Pentecost’s well-worn Bagster Bible, and was 
greatly impressed with the numerous penciled 
marginal notes and interspersed bits of paper 
covered with comments. Why should not he 
have such a Bible, and why should not money, 
which he could command, get him one? So he 
begged his pastor to sell him the Bible for a 
handsome sum. But Dr. P. said No; he was 
used to this Bible, and no other would seem as 
natural to him; and he could not spare the fruit 
of all his long study of God’s Word. Then the 
eager man proposed to get another new Bagster 
just like it, with wide margins. ‘I have,” said 
he, ‘‘aclerk, who writes an elegant hand. He 
shall take the Bible, and copy off all your notes, 
and you shall have the new copy all complete.” 
No,” still said the pastor: ‘I can’t read good 
writing very well. I really could not spare my 
own Bible.” Then the man begged to be 
allowed to have the notes all copied into the new 
Bible for bis use, while Dr. P. should keep his 
own, Consent was given, and, after some 
weeks, the long task was done, and the proud 
possessor of the elegantly written marginal an- 
notations brought it to show to his pastor. 
“Now,” said Dr. P. to him, “‘ you need just one 
thing to make it perfect. Get your clerk to 
thumb the edges and corners of the leaves for 
three months, till they get a little dirty and 
rubbed, and the book will be in just the right 
condition for you to possess it.” ; 





MATTHEW ARNOLD’s Coctrine of immortality is 
not that of the eternal existence of separate in- 
dividual souls, but that of the “ eternal order 
which never dies,” into which each man has been 
born, and with which he has become identified 
as a greater or lesser part. Mr. Arnold seews to 
think he can get quite a comfortable light and 
heat out of the pallid lambency of this philo- 
sophic hope of indivisible succession of immor- 
tality. A writer in The Christian Advocate calls 
this the polyp view of life, such as the individ- 
ual polyp in a coral reef might possess in his 
subdivision of a consciousness, The individual 
polyp dies, but the structure possesses its living 
eternity. The polyp mind might take just this 
sort of comfort in its little part of eternal exist- 
ence. In his “Agnostic Poems,” Mr. Samuel 
P. Putnam tries to paint a little glow over this 
polyp hope : 

“ We are not born to perish like the swine, 

To breathe and hope along our narrow line, 
To sink at last into a hopeless grave, 
And vanish like the glitter of a wave. 

_ In living Jink we struggle each with all; . 
Bound to the race, with it we rise or fall, 
And its sublime career is ours to share ; 

We claim the fruitage of its crowning fair. 
Our life is wrought into its gleaming whole.” 


+ certein that the swine has so hard a lot? May 





not it also have its part in the grand order, aud 


’ But, asks the writer in our contemporary; is it 4 





share in its immortality. Imagine his well-kept 
swineship singing to bis fellows : 


“ We are not born to perish like the toad, 
To live and hop along the dusty road, 
To drop at last into a hopeless hole : 
Onrs is a higher, nobler, grander goal. 
In living !ink we struggle each with all; 
Bound to the race, with it we rise or fall, 
And a sublime career is ours te plan; 

We claim the fruitage of the frying-pan. 
Our life is wrought into the life of man.” 





Ir is a little singular that so obviously a use-- 
ful thing as an association of Sunday-school 
hbrarians was never proposed until this year. 
Everybody that knows what a Sunday-school is,. 
knows that the Sunday-school library is one of 
the troublesome features of the institution, and 
one which, though desigued as a help, may easily 
and often does, become a hindrance. To say 
that these libraries are generally unwisely 
selected, and often badly managed, is to utter a 
truth as obvious as that intemperance is an 
evil, which no one doubts, but which flourishes 
nevertheless. But what can an Association of 
Sunday-school librarians do? Much, probably. 
Those who have correct ideas and good methods 
can give iustruction to others, and something 
like an orderly system can be devised. Mr. C. 
P. Cheney, of the Methodist Book Concern, who 
has wrestled with some of the problems that 
confront a Sunday-school librarian, has pro- 
posed an organization such as we speak of, and 
we hope that his appeal for co-operation will 
meet a ready response. He speaks of the asso- 
ciation of secular librarians as eminently use- 
ful, 


“They have an annual meeting, at which certain 
members, who have been deputized to do so, report 
any notable events and any progress that have 
taken place in their several departments (together 
covering the whole field) during the year, and at 
which many questions of a professional or educa- 
tional character are discussed—such as the best 
methods of classifying books, the best forms of 
catalogues, means for helping readers to secure de- 
sired information, or for raising or improving the 
character of their reading, or for using the library 
to supplement the work of the teachers in the secu- 
lar schools, etc, By co-operation they have accom- 
plished many things of great value to them in their 
work ; among others the adoption of standard rules 
for cataloguing, and standard forms for library 
records, etc., a very useful and extensive index to 
English and American periodical literature, and 
plans for other useful) indexes. They have also be- 
gun the preparation of a standard Association Cata~ 
logue of the five or ten thousand best works in al] 
departments of literature.” 





...-The most astonishing reports are in the 
Scotch papers of the crowds that have followed 
Dr. Talmage, compelling him to repeat his ser- 
mons out-of-dours to the thousands that could 
not find admission to the largest halls. Here is 
the report of the Edinburgh Courant of what 
happened after one of his sermons to the over- 
flow: 

“Dr. Talmage then re-entered the building and 
made his way to the rear of the hall, where a cab 
was in waiting for himself and family. Upon his 
appearance, a crowd rapidly assembled, eager to 
shake hands with him, and crowded around the cab 
in such a way that itcould not move until the police 
cleared 8 passage. A few genticmen Jumped upon 
the cab steps, ladies got their dresses soiled with 
mud by rubbing against the wheels, and some, more 
adventurous than the others, got their toes crushed 
by the wheels. Dr. Talmage then stood and shook 
hands over the back of the cab as hard as he was 
able, and it was not until Lothian Road was reached 
that the efforts of the police in keeping back the 
crowd were no longer needed.” 


.... Squire, the poet of the City Hall, is not 
yet forgotten, snd we may recall what Shakes- 
peare says about him; for you can find about 
anything you look for in Shakespeare as well as 
in the Bible. Itis the third Scene of the third 
Act of Julius Casar. 

** Enter Citizens. 

“ First Citizen. What is your name? 

“ Sec, Cit. Whither are you going? 

“ Third Cit. Where do you dwell? 

‘Cin. I am going to Cesar’s (Grant’s) funera!. 

“ Fourth Cit. For your dwelling—briefly. 

“Cin. Briefly. I dwell by the Capitol [City 
Hall). 

“Third Cit. Your name, sir, truly. 

“Cin. Truly. My name is Cinna (Squire). 

“ First Cit. Tear him to pieces; he is a conspira- 
tor. 

“Cin. I am Cinna the poet. I am Cinna the 
poet. 

“All, Tear him for his bad verses; tear him for 
his bad verses.” 


....We said that the verdict, not of Protestant- 
ism alone, but of humanity, is against monasti- 
cism, whose decay, even in Catholic countries, 
is its proof. Weare surprised at the reply cf 
The Catholic Standard that the principle and 
sentiment of monasticism are really approved by 
Protestants when they praise the unmarried 
Florence Nightingale, who abjures marriage, or 
Agassiz, who “has not time to think about mak- 
ing money.” If monasticism is only another 
name for consecration, we yield. It was our 
‘idea that consecration is- a universal. Christian 
duty, always to.be applauded, while monasticism 


18 an artificial condition imposed for attaining. 
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this consecration, and which is not required by 
Scripture nor approved by historical evi- 
dence. 





_ The Indianapolis Times publishes a letter 
received from aman who, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of Senator Voorhees, has been appointed 
chief of the Division of Records in the Pension 
Office. Mr. Voorhees is not a Civil-Service re- 
former, and we judge that his friends would 
tind it difficult to pass the Civil-Service examina- 
tions for ordinary clerkships, if we may judge 
from the letter : 

WasHINGTON D C August 29th 1885 


Mr William Holaway 
Editor of the times Sir will you please send me a 


copey of the times that has Jap turpy Letter ina 
Bout my apointe in the Pension office it was one day 


this weeak Yours Respectfulley 
C, R, FAULKNER 


[ have hearde that he Rote one But I Couldent git 
the Date of the Paper CRF 
A tine judge Mr. Faulkner would be of records! 
Possibly the President will look up this case, and 
yee if the man turned out was more incompetent 


_.We challenged The Catholic Mirror to tell 
us how Dr. Newman exalted the character of 
General Grant above that of Christ. It replies: 

“Mr. Newman said that Christ had his Judas, but 

General Grant had never been deceived in his 
friends, Is it not a natural inference that Mr. New- 
man would pave us to believe that Grant had a bet- 
ter Intuition into character than Christ?” 
Our esteemed contemporary bas employed its 
internal consciousness instead of its eyes. Dr. 
Newman did not say that General Grant was 
never deceived in his friends; he said, on the 
contrary, that he was “seldom deceived.” Nor 
is Dr. Newman such a fool as to imagine that 
Christ was deceived in Judas, In the connec- 
tion, it was perfectly proper for him to intro- 
duce a comparison with the circumstances of 
Christ. Dr. Newman would not be our choice 
tor bishop ; but, if we may suggest another com- 
parison, he ought to be given his due. 


..We are very glad to publish, this week, a 
sweet, woodland poem by Mr. Whittier. Our 
poets have each their peculiar quality ; but the 
genius of none is more lovable than that of the 
Quaker Poet. And it is not difficult to tell why. 
It is in the largest part because, with his quiet 
sympathy with all that is calm and sweet in Na- 
ture, he has a quicker sympathy with the high- 
est factors which enter into poetry and human 
life—those of right and love. It is amusing to 
observe how it is so often the fashion for the 
critics to praise what is colorless and unmoral in 
poetry, and carefully omit a word of recognition 
for the religious, Christian, ethical quality 
in Whittier’s verse, which we are safe in say- 
ing that the devout Quaker values more highly 
than anything else iu it. 


..As we have received a request to publish 
the following, we do so, changing the name, 
doubtless to the regret of our correspondent. 
We vouch for it as genuine : 

“John Doe, our late stenographer (one of them), 
has turned to be a song and uance comedian and 
actor, of which he 1s the best in the world. He is 21 
years old, 140 lbs., 6 feet, and good looking; and we 
hope he will get along, as he is a true Christian and 
a Dutch Reformer. He takes plenty of recreation, 
a8 he is a first-class professional ball-player, and is 


Secretary of the —— —— League. He is a well edu- 
cated man; he went to Columbia College to study 
law, and also studied law in ——- —— ——, the 


celebrated lawyer's office.” 


Truly an Admirable Crichton, anda Dutch Re- 
former to be proud of ! 


.-In the last clause of the third paragraph 
from the end of our editorial last week, ‘‘ Must 
the Ministers Go,” the types put in a not, and 
made us say, “Asa rule it is not the President 
and the Faculties who make the University,” 
when what we meant to affirm was that, “As a 
rule it is the President and Faculties who make 
the University, and not the corporation.” Our 
point is that all this debate as to the Corpora- 
tion of Yale College is misdirected energy ; that 
the Fellows are not in a position to do for it 
what these complainants want done ; and that, if 
there were an y basis to their strictures, they 
would apply not to the President and Fellows, 
bui to the President and the Faculties. 


--The Macon, Ga., Wesleyan Advocate wants 
to know why, if we are glad that the bitterness 
of South and North has passed away, we “ per- 
sist In calling the war between the States a ‘ re- 
bellion.’ 
historically false and an insult to the South?» 
Well, no, we do not know that it is false, or that 
it is an insult. It was, we supposed, just as 
much a rebellion as the rebellion of the Thir- 
en Colonies, only not so successful. When we 
speak of it as a rebellion we certainly mean no 
insult, and we mean to say no more than the 
truth ; and we use the word with the utmost 
kindliness of feeling. 


--Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, who died, last Thurs- 
day, at the age of eighty-five, was, in his day, the 
most distinguished clergyman in the Episcopal 
denomination, and one of the finest platform 
speakers ever known in this country. He wasa 
man of vigorous Christian sense, and therefore 
stoutly Low Church, and larger than any de- 


Does it not know that the word is ‘ 


nomination, an earnest worker in his Church 
and in every good cause. The vigor of the 
Episcopal Church in this city owes very much 
to Dr. Tyng, and to his life-long friend, Dr. 
Muhlenberg. For seven years he has been en- 
tirely retired from active service. 


.- We listen sometimes to the instruction of 
fools. So we publish, just as received, the in- 
spired teaching of a modern anonymous apostle, 
only wondering how inspiration makes choice 
of the fuolish things of this world: 


pittsburgh. pa. August 18, 1885. 

independent. 

How do you feel on faith cure. all the devils in 
this world cant stop it.’ no faith no healing. God 
does the healing. we simply obey Him. 

He who refuses to heal the sick rejects the Healer 
which is Christ, 
Have you jesus in you, if so, praise the Lord. 
Yours in jesus, 
Pindar. 

.. We have our opinion of a minister, who, 
when a scandal is abroad about him, allows 
himself to be made a staring attraction of at 
places of public resort. It makes no difference 
whether the report is true or false, a certain re- 
tiring spirit is graceful just then. This remark 
is suggested by the willingness of the Boston 
pastor, Mr. Downs, to put himself on exhibition 
at Cottage City. Notwithstanding such instances, 
we hold to our belief in the ministry. An oc- 
casional misfit is no argument against wearing 
clothes, and there are misfit ministers. 


....The trustees of Vassar College have sur- 
prised the public, if not themselves, by dropping 
the name of Dr. Galusha Anderson, and 
electing 8. W. Duncan, D.D., to be President of 
Vassar College. Dr. Duncun is pastor of a Bap- 
tist church in Rochester, N. Y., of scholarly as- 
sociations, ‘‘as true aman as ever lived,” re- 
ports one to us who knows him well, **and who 
preaches the Gospel, the heart of it, from his 
heart.” We think he will find it difficult to give 
up his pastorate for this untried but most re- 
sponsible field of labor. 


..A half century certainly brings some 
changes. Dr. Curry, from the standpoint of a 
‘Methodist of more than fifty years,” writes that 
he has, during all that time, been “‘ somewhat 
closely related to other forms of the Protestant 
faith.” This period takes us back to the time 
when Dr. Bangs, as editor of The Christian Ad- 
vocate, was criticising Dr. Wilbur Fisk, not as 
an ardent temperance reformer, but because, in 
the advocacy of temperance principles, he asso- 
ciated with Oongregationalists and Presby- 
terians, 


..Is it known that the Miss Smith, of Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., who used to refuse to pay her 
taxes because she was not represented in legis- 
lation, and had her cows sold in consequence, 
year by year, was married, five years ago, at the 
age of eighty-five, to an old man who came down 
from New Hampshire to see her and pay re- 
spect to her pluck? She is now over ninety, and 
they make « very happy Darby and Joan. 


..We are glad to sec that the $140,000 debt 
of the Presbyterian Home Mission Board is 
likely to be very much reduced, Already the 
receipts are more than $40,000 ahead of last 
year ; and they come from living donors, no large 
legacies having been received. The Foreign 
Board, also, is in a promising finaucial condition, 
having been substantially helped by a legacy of 
$40,000, lately received. 


.-The Court of Alabama Claims is charged 
with wastefulness and _ illegal expendi- 
tures in the number of clerks employed, and 
in the payment of salaries. The matter ought 
to be investigated, and the exact truth ascer- 
tained, hit and hurt whom it may. The Court, 
as regulated by the law of Congress, is bad 
enough without being made worse by its own 
action, 


.-We thank Mr. Cable for his very frauk 
statement, inthe September Century, of the duty 
of the South to grant equal rights, ex animo, to 
the Negroes. Nothing else would do so much 
to break up the parties in the South, dividing 
tbe Negro vote, and later the white vote. It re- 
quires some courage to speak as Mr. Cable has 
done ; but the future will appreciate his words, 


....There are a dozen points suggested by the 
murder in this city of the sawdust swindler, 
Tom Davis. The most prominent of them is 
that this man has been well known to the pub- 
lic, and has been protected in his game for over 
a dozen years. He was not stopped, because the 
police did not find it profitable to stop him. 
That is what our police are. 


.-The labor parade, in this city, last Monday, 
carried frequent banners with the device *‘ Boy- 
cott Peter Doelger.” Certainly; so say we. 
And we add Flanagan, Nay & Co., H. O. Clausen 
& Son, George Ehret, James Everard, Jacob Ru- 
pert, George Winter, David Yuengling, and all 
the other lager-beer manufacturers in the city. 


,++»The Christian at Work says that the ren- 


‘dering “‘caper-berry,” in Eccl. xii, 5, “has not 





the slightest microscopical basis.” Indeed! in- 
deed! Has it read Dr. Green on that subject? 


.... The Sun says that Pastor Downs’s text at 
Cottage City was ‘‘The Lord is my defiance, 
and my God is the rock of my refuge.” We 
guess it hasn’t it quite right. 


. Read Mr. Kirkus’s article on the attempt 
of the South Carolina Episcopal Convention to 
dishonor black clergymen. He speaks for Chris- 
tianity as well as his Church. 


.-..There are a dozen sermons in Mr. Bier- 
bower’s article on the opening sentence of the 
Bible—and Mr. Bierbower is a lawyer. 








READING NOTICES. 


SoorHine AND Haine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known — Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried fr.end 
and alwarve proves trne. 


<_ 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, etc, 


SPENCERIAN PENS. 
Book-keepers with cramped fingers, Merchants 
with little time to spare, Clergymen with long ser- 
mons before them, a/i who desire a good pen, should 
write to Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co,, New York, 
for samples of the Spencerian Double Elastic Steel 
Pens, which are sent on application, and they will 
find them to give entire satisfaction. 











A MINNEAPOLIS man regen tl declared he ne gould 


y's Beat" an lis- 


on a ial mt oo 
At their estab apne will be founda 
large aud varied assortment of patterns of the latest 
and most fashionable designs, 


Persons desirous of reaching Boston, Worcester, 
and other points East, in a quick and comfortable 
way, should patconise the Norwich Line, which, with 
itg palace steamers, through trains and reduced rates, 
offers special att attractions to al all travelers. 





THosx who are emeaten ¢ 
the way of Furniture and 
well by calling u 7 
Bowery, New York, 
from, and prices are a. 


Sarpelart tds oma do 


elite a large 3: y to ealeet 
erat 


FALL DRY GOODS. 


Messrs. H. O'NeILu & Co., of Sixth Avenue and 2th 
Berect, this city, pave a large advertisement in an- 
other Column, ey wh will prove of «reat interest to 
all the ladies who read this paper. They haye a ver 
large store, hint they have completely filled with 
th € several ody ood 
before, were ry 
never were dsom ° 
texture, we believe. that would-be purchasers will 
wovern themselves accurdingly. If ladies reside out 
of of hie OF 4 - >? with the aid of Messrs 
&O agnion Sees ys, wal which will be 
EA to them frée, will secure them ‘ood attention 
as though present 3} in person. 


BARON VON ¥ HUMBOLDT, 
in his travels and explorations in South America, be- 
came deeply interested in the wonderful properties 
of the Coca plant. Consumption and asthma, he 
says are unknown among the natives who use it, and 
sfurthermore conducive to longey'ty. 
pt one of the igpredients of the Lieb 
rated Coca fy) *Itis conducive to health 
and longevity; its use ts very ‘poneficial, 








Examples 
of lon, nygevity are are pymeces among the Indians, who, 
from have used it. Casesare not infre- 


quent o! fndiane w attaining the me great age os 30 years,” 
— 6 Prof. Travelsin Peru), In- 

uable % phi My liver hn oa cancer, de- 
bility, biliousness.—Adv et 


; GLUTEN I FiQUB. we 
T easure to testi © the excellent qua 
it Wy the @ Huten. Flour manufact + by Mcsars. 
whose adver- 








VILLA PAINTS. 


Messrs. OLtver Jonnson & Co., of Providence, R. 
L., have an advertisement on the last 
paper, to which See attention of our 


ques The ire or fifteen years manufac- 
te their Villa Paints! for outaide 


and inside use, 
hetyata ng that they are Sapeeses Se any other paints 
Seas. The 


ty, covering capacity and 
are highly reco: thended b 
ou hly vested them Messrs. Uliver vooaers & Co, 
send upon applicati om to avy one,sample cards, 
showing about ut forty colors, w wit h circulars, eto, 
THE ERIE’S NEW BUFFET CARS, 
Tue Erie Railroad pee just provided itself with 
three new Pullman buffet drawing-room sleeping 
a wee x xt quamSenee by the company the 


fines on any railroad. * They are a 
Sees hi for the sbilimee Com: y,” said Superintend. 
-— B Png Aes esterday,“ 


and cars that any railroad 
pro roud of,” ape cone are alles 
Plato, p, Hot pos oand Cicero, and are to on 
mited express, which leaves erm S y até ib 
P. ys the Scipio went out on Tuesday ; ato ato will 
«Oo i: stents the Cicero has not yet chivel f 


works, but is finished. 
A Trsbune rey re “Sorsey visite the Piste yeaterds 
the Erie yard in a. 
The exterior does not Ag h rom te is 
Gould and the Occidental of. an ear hee 
interior is far more magnifi 
body of finish is ce et roo! a is an tor the 
hile the dome panels are of the same woo ‘on 
he berth ts are the most striking feature of the 
new cars, They areof eneer, bower hats 
and borders being covered wi d-6' ush, 
rich, aud'wi up by the painter, e effect is exceedingly 


the heavy olive-green plush of the seats 
fi ination 


the #,a fine com uced. In 

ne private drawing-room 4 & —R, effort at rich 

decoration has been s J e smok- 
ing-room is fitted with luxu ous ed istery an 
pees stamped pene lea The wheels are o 

oe Sone forty-two inches in _gismeter. 
pany has also p' two new pus ge 
a the Cataract Hey ity of New ¥ —New 
bune, August 20th, 1886. 








A VALUABLE HINT. 


ce) of these delightful tember days the per- 
eos oho wis 6 tO cus an mcming tick a 





gy the thou 
phi ie 








é the jnctiente meof the City is the St. Denis 
Bre and Texk o tauran ao the corner 


away an Eleven t Geek, owned and man: 
A ge as for more thau twenty-five 
yore hy fin omic tastes of 
‘ew York public. The St, Denis is one of .the Soest 
and best ap ted hotels in 9 city. The Resta 
rant is unequaled, It ef prove ea ainnare, “jauchea, 
etc,, for or ae of 


nishing Giver _— “the most hk ¥ Ng 
etc., upon very reasonablejterms. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
THE SMITH & SHAW 


CLOSED CELL 


Combini i - 
meme a a igmeke URGE POORER a 
ble of producing a current of creat power, 
‘apted to people of any calling, and specially 
PHYSICIANS’ USE. 
Prices within the reach of every one who prizes 
health above wealth, 
1 Well iter eeeap 
Dell Battery... ‘£0 88 
These als are ent rely acid-tight, and ‘ae 
usZompgct and portale i ign he Bary 
Send for full Reecriptive cenlsy: 
THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CQ., 
168 West 34th Street, New York, 
Mention Tue INDEPENDENT, 
ANTED.-—A Minister with considerable ex . 


f fir m. lass jou Rote enees. Ad: 
¢ some first-class leren - 
dress, P, O. BOX 79, urna Bes CAMP, OHIO. _ 


FOOT POWER 


The Latest an 
proved for the 
or A ar 





It is cap 
and is a 
for 















Most Im- 
orksbop 


SENECA FALLS M'FG Ov., 
269 Water Street, 
Senzoa Faux, N.Y. 


folks ee writ te for ce sy 





OBESITY ¥ cured - 
Improved healt 
Dra. Bessoene io Went 4 “ath Street, N 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, fH LU T t N 


DIABETES, 
DEBILITY, 
AND CHILDREN’S FOOD. 
New Waste-Repairing Bread and Gem Flour 
Free from Bran or Starch, 















transportation. 
Send for Circular. 
F L0 J aR Sole Proprietors, 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
of two OHJO a D 
‘yCH ih. ri 


Six lbs. free to Physicians & Clergymen who will pay 
FARWELL & RHINES, 

806 Lbs.W 

P Sen for Nossriptton of 


famous breed x) 


BrSiLVER, Cit, 














POPULAR-POWERFUL FURNACES 


Have a world-wide reparation 1 for satisfactorily heat- 


ing private or pabitc uildi 


miences for saving fuel an 


labor, 
are the cheapest 


furnaces to use, 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTOR Cco., 


Manufacturers. 
TABLISHED 1849.) 
282 & 284 Water Street, New York. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


aah Capital Niaedscoboccckdbudscetes a 
ities... 
Kearsanal tae mina 
Total Assets, Jan, ist, 1885.. . $2,546,512 86 


1. KEMNEN SLANE. Wines Sp WALOOT. President 
CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 











ADDRESS, , 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O, Box 2787, 





New Yore 
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FALL NOVELTIES. 
We will exhibit this week, for the accom: 
modation of strangers and others, a choice 
selection of Early Fall Styles in Silke, Bro- 
cade Velvets, Plain and Fancy Dresg Goods, 


etc., together with a large assortment of 
Housekeeping Goods in general, 


roadovay we oth st. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Tue object of this association is to pro- 
mote the general welfare and usefulness of 
banks and banking institutions, as well as 
to secure a uniformity of action and the 
practical benefits to be derived from a per- 
sonal acquaintance among those interested 
in financial matters. All subjects of import- 
ance to the banking and commercial in- 


terests of the country, together with 
suggestions for the better protection 
against loss by crime, will be con- 


sidered and discussed at the next annual 
meeting, which will be held at Chicago, 
Ilt., on the 28d and 24th of the present 
month. According to the circular issued 
by the Secretary, every banking firm, state 
bank, national bank, trust company and 
savings bank in the United States is en- 
titled to send one delegate to the Conven- 
tion. It is specially requested that all who 
may desire to prepare papers, or bankers 
acd bank officers who wish to address the 
Convention, will send their papers and 
names to the Secretary, Mr. Geo. Marsland, 
at No. 287 Broadway, New York, at once, 
so that they may be brought to the notice 
of the Executive Committee. The books 
of registry will be kept open from Tues- 
day, Sept. 22d, to Thursday, Sept. 24th. 
During the meetings of the Conven- 
tion the Registrar will sit at the doors 
of the Cunvention Room to receive 
numes and issue tickets to members. 
The Headquariers of the Executive Coun- 
cil will be at the Grand Pacific Hotel 
at Chicago; and on Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 28d, from 7 to 9 p.M., the usual recep- 
tion is to be held, at which time all the 
delegates will be presented to the President 
and Executive Council. To all those who 
may desire to save expense, and who may 
not wish to stop at the various botels, the 
Local Committee will give such iuforma- 
tion as may be desired in relation to hotels 
or boarding places. Application should be 
made as soon us possible by those wishing 
to avuil themselves of such information, to 
the President of the Local Committee, Mr. 
Joun J. P. Odell, Vice-President of the 
Union National Bank, Chicago, or to Mr. 
Albert P. Smith, Manager of the Clearing- 
house, Chicago, who bas been appoioted 
Registrar of the Convention. Itis specially 
requested that a large representatiun of the 
banking interests of the country will be pres- 
ent, as there will be many questions of vital 
importance presented to the Convention, 
pertaining to the monetary affairs. The 
officers of the: assuciation are President, 
Lyman G. Gage, Vice-President First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill.; first Vice-Presi- 
dent, Logan C. Murray, President United 
States National Bank, New York, N. Y., 
with a vice-president from each state; 
Treasurer, George F. Baker, President First 
National Bank, New York; Secretary, 
George Marsland, Editor, 237 Broadway, 
New York. 

Tne following is a recapitulation of some 
of the principal resolutions passed at the 
Convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciatioa, August 18ta and 14ch, 1884: 

1, Resolved, That it is the sense of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association that the coining of the 
standard silver dollar of 412}¢ grains is against 





the welfare of the country, and that they 
recommend to Congress a discontinuance of 
such coinage. 

2. Resolved, That, in view of the fact that the 
articles of association of the National Banks of 
the country are rapidly expiring without suffi- 
cient inducement for renewal, owing to the con- 
stantly diminishing amount and high price of 
Government bonds, upon which the bark 
circulation is based, thus threatening a 
serious curtailment of the currency of the 
country; and since a bavk note circula- 
tion, absolutely secured and issued under ample 
safeguards for its redemption on demand, in 
coin, is necessary for the convenient transac- 
tion of the business of the country, and such 
condition can be best provided through the con- 
tinued operation of the National Bank Act, as 
has been attested by the experience of the last 
twenty-one years, the attention of the Congress 
of the United States be urgently called to the 

ity of i liate legislation to meet the 
importaut emergency. 

8. Resolved, That an auxiliary membership, 
to be called associate members, shall be estab- 
lished, the qualifications of which shall be: 
First, services in any bunk or banking establish- 
ment for a period of not less than five years. 
Second, passing an examination upon such sub- 
jects as shall be prescribed by the Executive 
Council. 

4. Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the Chair to consider and perfect a 
plan for the practical application of the ideas 
contemplated in the foregoing resolution, aud 
to report the same, wheua perfected, to the Ex- 
ecative Council. 

5. Resolved, That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion are due to the newspaper press for pub- 
licly exposing and denouncing certain schemes 
for blackmailing the banks and bankers of the 
country through publications and illegal de- 
mands sent to them through the mails, and that 
the banks and bankers be cautioned against 
noticing or responding to such demands. 

6. Resolved, That the Executive Council be, 
and they are hereby authorized to fill any 
vacancy in the office of Vice-President occa- 
signed by a declination to accept or an omission 
to act, . 

7. Resolved, 'Yhat the thanks and acknowl- 
edgments of this Association are due, and are 
hereby tendered to each of the various gentle- 
men who have furnished the well-prepared ad- 
dresses and other documents which have been 
presented to the Convention, and will appear in 
the printed proceedings. And the Secretary is 
hereby directed to print and circulate the Pres- 
ident’s address in advance, that the members of 
the Association may have the benefit of the same 
without waiting for the full report of the pro- 
ceedings. 





ORIGIN OF THE MANHATTAN 
BANK. 


Tue Manhattan Bank, whose paying 
teller has lately absconded with $160,000, 
had its origin in the furious faction war- 
fare carried on between the two great 
parties in New York in the closing years 
of the last century, and was long known as 
**Burr’s bank.” An account of the mat- 
ter is givenin the Boston Transcript as fol- 
lows: In 1799 the Federalists were in con- 
trol of New York, leading in politics and 
society, and, as was alleged, ruling the 
money market at will. Hamilton was the 
Federalist leader, and Aaron Burr stood at 
the bead of the party called Republican or 
Democrat, and suspected by the Federalists 
of seeking to introduce Jacobinism into 
the United States. Party feeling probably 
never ran so high in the United Stutes as it 
did during the closing year of Washing- 
ton’s second term and John Adams's udmin- 
istration. As 1t happened, there was in 1799 
but one bank in New York, and that was 
controlled by the Federalists, who, having 
the Legislature, bad a corner in banking that 
could not be broken so long as they were 
minded to keep it up. The Republicans 
charged that Federalist merchants got more 
liberal treatment at the bank than their po- 
litical opponents received, and that the 
bank was even used to ruin Republicans. 
In this dilemma the ingenuity of Burr came 
to the rescue of the business men of his 
party. New York had lately been visited 
by yellow fever, and its ravages had im- 
pressed upon the citizens the necessity of a 
water supply more adequate to the needs 
of the growing city than that afforded by 
dug weils. Burr proposes to some few as- 
sociates to take advantage of the situation 
to obtain from the Legislature incorpora- 
tion ss a company to furnish a water sup- 
ply, to carry on gonerul trading, and trans. 
act other business ‘‘not inconsistent with 
the laws and constitution of the United 
States or of the State of New York.” 
The Federalists, assuming’ that the 
cuief purpose of the codipany was ite only 
object, aud not disposed w place any ob- 
stucle in tbe way of a project universally 
demanded, let tne charter go thro the 


of ie. practically’ unlimited powers con: 





ferred. The Governor had his doubts; but 
finally signed the bill, all parties assuming 
that water would be introduced, and ad- 
mitting that the promoters of so desirable 
a project should be allowed opportunities 
to devote their surplus capital to any pur- 
pose lawful in itself. The Manhattan Com- 
pany obtained its charter, but the city did 
not obtain the water. The Manhattan 
Company estublished a bank controlled by 
Republicans, and Burr and his associates 
were jubilant over the trick they had played 
on their adversaries. Indignation over 
Burr’s duplicity was loud, but he defended 
himself by saying that only by such a trick 
could the Republicans break down the 
money monopoly of the Federalists.— 
Rhodes’ s Journal. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the increased demand 
for money there has been experienced in 
the local market for the past few weeks, 
and the large expansion of loans as shown 
by the bank statements, loanable funds 
have continued in abundant supply 
throughout the week, and borrowers have 
supplied their wants at current rates, 
There has been a better demand from the 
interior, and the rates of domestic exchange 
on New York have shown a hardening tend 
ency;; but so far there hus been but amod: 
erate absorption of surplus funds in that 





direction, The steady inctease it the vol- 
ume of general trade  throtighout 
the countty, and the requirements 


for moving the crops, will soon 
still further quicken the demand: but 
how soon this influence will be felt it is 
difficult to foreshadow. The accumula- 
tion of idle money at every important 
financial center throughont the country bas 
been unprecedented, and the absorption of 
these enormous reserves must necessarily 
be a slow process, even under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. The indications 
are that money will remain easy during 
the remainder of the year, especially if 
gold shipments hither commence, of which 
there seems to be an early probability. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange uave been ob- 
tainable at 1@14 per cent., and commercial 
paper has been in good demand at previous 
rates. First-class indorsed bills, with sixty 
or ninety days to run, have been takcn at 
8@84 per cent. discount, four months at 
34@44, and good single-named paper at 
4@6 per cent. 

Strook Market.—A quiet has come over 
the dealings of the stock market, so that 
speculation has been easy and tame. The 
fluctuations have been confined to nar- 
row limits, and the dealings have been with- 
out special interest. What business was 
done was principally attributable to the 
manipulation and the skirmishing of the 
room-traders. The situation of railruad 
matters is still unsettled; consequently the 
public are not buying. The wndencies 
have been toward a lower range of values, 
and the bull element, which has had con- 
trol, seem to be losing their grip, as the 
market closed unsettled and weak, with the 
dealings very light. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The demand for Govern- 
ments was light, and the dealings of the 
market were without feature,though prices 
remained fairly steady. ‘he following 
were the closing quotations: 

Bid, Awaen, Bua. Askea. 
4568, 1891. coup...1124¢ 113%4|Currency ta, Delis 
rew......1%5 1935s |O 


48, Iwi. so -00 ISS urrency Se, "#7, 127 ~ 
4s, 1907, small... .1227¢ 1283|Currency ts. '9.134 = 
an iwi, pb hi > 


. ~ 1235,1 Currency te. "4.136 


Bank StrarEMent.—The weekly state- 
ment of the associated banks for last week 
showed anotuer large decrease in the sur- 
plus reserve, due to the operations of the 
Sub-Treasury. The loss was $5,010,500, 
and the excess of reserve now amounts to 
$51,899,750. Loans increased $4,743,3u0, 
principally with the Wall Street bauks. 
Specie decreased $1,351,600, legal tenders 
decreased $3,743,100, deposits decreased 
$836,800, and circulation increased $23,100, 


FINANOIAL ITEM. 

Messrs. James F. Joy, T. H. Hubbard, 
Edgar T. Welles und O. D. Ashley, who 
have been appointed the purchasieg com- 
mittee in the agreement between the gen- 
eral mortgage and collateral trust bond- 
holders of the Wabash, St. Louis and 
Pacific Railway Company and the Pur- 
chasing .Committee, are now ready to 
carry Outthe provisions of said agreement 
at their oftice, No. 195 Broadway, New 
York. Bondholders, upon signing the 
agreement, will be required to deposit their 
bonds with the committee, and receive 
therefor temporary receipts, signed by the 
Mercantile Trust Company ot New York, 
which will be exchanged tor engraved cer- 
tificates as soon as they can be prepared. 
The certificates will entitle the holder to the 
new bonds, in accordance with the agree- 
ment under which they are to be deposited, 
and application will be made to the New 
York Stock Exchange to place these eer- 
tificates upes. the regular bond list. 

A. 8. Hatch & Co., Bankers, No. 5 Nas- 
sau Street, New York, will send their week- 
ly circular to any persou who will forward 
their address to them, tne contents of 
which no ove having money to invest can 
afford to ignore. Send for it. 





——.., 


TERMINAL ENDOWMENT INSUR- 
ANCE. 


One of the most attractive, comprehen- 
sive, and desirable plans of insurance is the 
Terminal Endowment, introduced by the 
Airna Lure Insurance Company. Its at. 
tractive features are, that it gives all the 
benefits of whole-life insurance, and, in ad. 
dition, a provision that policies will become 
payable as endowments at the insured’s at. 
taining the age of eighty, or at an earlier 
period if desired, without the ustial high 
premiums incident to endowment instirance, 
It is comprehensive, because it combines 
every feature valuable in life insurance, and 
gives promise of more profitable results 
than are obtainable under other plans. It is 
desirable from the fact that the insured has 
the option of continuing the policy until 
the aye of eighty; that he receives in cash, 
at stated periods, the surplus earnings of 
the plan; that a paid-up policy can be ob- 
tained after the payment of three annual 
premiums (if applied for within sixty days 
from date of lapse), or continued insurance 
if desired; that the insured are entitled to 
receive at the end of tén years, Or at any 
quinquennial period thereaftet, a stipulated 
cash value, Which niay bé increased by thie 
cash dividends then dtie; that the surplus 
accruing under lapsed policies and those 
becoming claims by death is divided among 
the persistent members. 

The contract is a definite one; the time 
for which the full insurance may be ex- 
tended without payment of premium, the 
amount of paid-up policy that can be is- 
sued, or the amount of cash that can be 
paid, are guaranteed in the tables printed 
on every policy. Policies upon the Termi- 
nal Endowment plan, like others issued by 
the Atna, contain the usual incontestable 
features.—- The A@tna. 








BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills ot Exchange on Great Britain, 
lreland, and Franée. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 









oO Security 3 to 
6times loan, 
INTEREST 
ofa 0, ° egg ee 
al 
residence, and No 
vestor ever 
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around you. 
a ve ey to loan. ‘Address 

D. 3: A JOHNSTON f&, SON, 

MENTION THIS TAPER. Ee PAUL MINN. _ 

BQWALL SFRESE, aw Youn, Aug. Sth, 105. 

TO THE HOLDERS OF THE FIRST MORTGAGE 

BONDS 
OF THE NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALU 
RAILWAY COMPANY: 

The time limited in our notice of August 11th, 1885, 
for accepting the offer made in our circular of July 
%th, having expired, we hereby notify the parties in 
interest that the holders of over $47,500,000 have ac- 
cepted the offer contained in our circular, and de- 
posited their bonds with us for the purposeuf carry- 
ing out the plan of reorganization and lease referred 
to. 

We shall be prepared on and atter Thursday, Aug. 
2th, to exchange the temporary rec2ipts given at the 
time of deposit of the bonds, for engraved negotia- 
ble receipts, countersigned by the Union Trust Co. 

These certificates will be issued in amounts of $1,- 
0v0 and $10,0W each, and application has been made 
for their quctation upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The owners of outstanding unassented bonds who 
may desire to obtain the benefits of our circular of 
July %th, may deposit their bonds with us until fur. 
ther notice upon payment of the sum of $20 for each 
bond of 81,000 so deposited, 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 


A. S. HATCH & C0,, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Déalers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bougit and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
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AEL & MALCOLM. Denver. Col. 
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September 10, 1885. ] 


THE (NDEPENDENT. 











. 
NERAL MORT- 
© THE HOLDERS OF THE GE 
GAGE AND COLLATERAL TRUST hart A 
THE WABASH, ST. LOUIS AND PACIFI 
WAY CU. 


orxK, Aug. 31st, 1885. 
a = y of the Wabash, 
ny,@ foreclosure 
the General and 
necessary, and 
a plan of re-organization having been 4! arranged with 
the London Committee 0 


lagreement 
iE r tye now ready for the 
American Bondholders at the 0 
aig ei nolders, “pon signing the agreement, will be 
required to deposit their bo! A3-T- ~~ ~~ 
at Pisa ent of New York, 
whieh the Moe nged for engrey vod certificates as 
w 


govt applica to fo the certificates upon the regular 


bond list. »pointed a Purchasing Committee 
i The underaiened. will proceed with all due Pioece 
to carry out the provisions of the same, and, in fur- 
therance thereof, now invite the holders of ‘General 

t nd Collateral Trust Mortgage Bonds to 
wo rey thelr: their assent by signing the agreement without 
4 a Including the English bondholders, about 
a6 wn of the General Mortgage have already as- 


f the agreement and further information 
ene Besbaaies at the office, No. 1% Broadway, New 
York CY. 5, yes F. JOY, 

T. H. HUBBARD, Saeed 


EDGAR T. WELLES, Committee, 


0. D. ASHLEY, 


Comnecticat General . Lite 
Insurance Gompauy, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


This Company issues Policies 
upon the Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well-approved torms. 


It offers unquestioned. securi- 


ty, prudent management, and a 
Agents wanted, 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. 
F, V. HUDSON, Secy. 
A sotio 


liberal policy. 





PER CENT 


Perannum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN. 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 





J, H, MERRIFIELD, Prest. R, M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARW LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent, Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 
References. 

Vermont National Fank...... 


3 "g National 
sey thy Co. Savings Bank. 









: -Brattleboro’, yt 


} 
\ 
nt Life Ins. 
Iobert & koberts, atiorne ys 
I r 





petier, al 
A. ¥ Whitcomb.. ..... --Jamiaica R. ain, Mase, 
Bilas B. Reed, Eaq.............ccesecseses haron, Conn. 





IOWA FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


CORNING, IOWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 


eseie s. Chemical National Bank of New rot 
Correspondence solicited. New Yor 
na New England reference. 


Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER. President 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First yert age Farm Loans. Prompt pay 
mentsin xchange. Interest dates trom de 
posits. Satlofaction Guaranteed. Large 
perience. No Losses. Send for cincalae reter. 
ences and sample forms, 

F. M. Perkins. — N, F_ Hart, {L. H. Perkins, Sec, 
Anaitor, (C.W, 


J: T, Warne, V.-Pr Gillett, Treas. 
. ¥. Office. t4i 3} way, 6. Hine & Bon nts. 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 
Safety and Profit. 
cous AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
Address 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil. 











Per Cent. Covservative Investments 
in Firat Mortgage Farm Loans in Min- 
nesota an akota, or 7 per cent., with, prin- 
cipal <a a terest Guaranteed. at op- 
tion of m agee, ir) “ey 4 
Bonds. meatabliehed ive yeaa, aid up cas 
capital, 850,000. Over $600,000 loaned 
without @ single loss. mds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, oe 
References: Hon. F, H. Rollins, Dover, N. H.; 
G. French Mexico, N. Y. National Favings peat, 
Manchester. a i necond Nationa pend. Naehua, 
N, H.; Rev. G Bryant t East Tilto: H.; v. N. 
W. Carey, 2086 hire tien Street, Philadelpbis. Pa: ‘the 
Publishe er of THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MERCANTILE 
SAFE DEPOSIT CO, 


Equitable Building. 





FIRST-CLASS «INVESTMENTS, 


Netting Lender 6 and 7 per Cent. 
ON 


Negotiared by JAMES & NORWOOD. 
178 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Write for a circular and references, etc, 





CHICAGO Improved REALESTATE, 





% N ET! TO | WESTORS, 
ty pa wil 

= you ounceured by t a 

eee mie fees et 

Pe 7 S Pr uniness! n this city 


seeunent Send for circular. Mention 
BAKER, Loan As‘, Minneapolis, 
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of Commerce, {a Bes Refere ai a: any" Ban 
Seer boure ip ne, = ussel 
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“CONTINENTAL 


o tanen ital { Brook Eee. a art an vd M tague Bts. 
On el TOOKIYD, Cor. so an 
Buildings: 4d No. 106 Broadway, H. De 


Reserve for all other ciaims.... 





This Company ducts its busi 





DIRECTORS: 
H, H. LAMPORT, President, 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOOK, 








A. M. EITRBY, See, Local Dep't, 
B. C, TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
. CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't. 





(Fire) Insurance: Co. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,604 10 
449.556 0U 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
ee ae 1.535.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885..84.938.501 92 


under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
two safety Funas together equa! $1,200,000. 


SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
GEORGE BLI88. JNO. L. BJK aD 
WACGERWAR DE HIE BEC E x, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN RI y URD 
AURE es. HU JO : RE 
Ter RE F. VAIL. JOHN H. Es 

. HUSTED, TH, 

M. M. AKDS . BUT 

HORAGE B. CLAFLIN E W 
SEYMOUR L. usted, RADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. OR . M. BUG HAM, 
WML. ANDREWS, J.D. VERM L 
FAMies FRA WMA. BEAT 
HIRAM ARE Liwhiende Te RNuRe. 





SEVEN PER CENT. 


mrmC>+T ARAN TEED s&s 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 


Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporations, 


$S$3S25,0O 


BANKS. REFERENC 
First Naticnal Bank, New York, 
Merchants Nation e] Burk, cate City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway. N. Y.. and 


Send for full information, 


OO OO. 


ES. 
Lebanon Savings Bank, "Lebsnon, 


Cor. 6th and Delaware ts., Kansas City. Mo, 


Mecbenics Seve ie bt is a H 


Cut this ont; you may not see it again 





SURETYSHIP. 


THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, 500,000. 


RICHARD A, ELMER, President. 
HENRY D. LYMAN, Secretary. 


A‘ as SURETY for Officers and Employée of Banks, Railway, Ex 


panies, Corporations and Busi:ers Houses, and 


ADMINISTRATORS, 
OF ASSIGNEES ON ASSIGNMENT, 
OFFICIAL, 


OF INDEMNITY, 
COMMITTEE, 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President, 
DAVID B. SICKELS, Assistant Secretary 
ress, Telegraph and Telephone Com- 


«uarantees the ‘Adelity of persons holding positions of 


BONDS ISSUED IN CASES OF 
GUARDIANS, 


GUARDIANS AD LITEM, 
OF INDEMNITY TO SHERIFF, 
RECEIVERS, 


GUARDIAN IN PROCEEDINGS TO SELL INFANTS’ REAL ESTATE. 


OF INDEMNITY FOR 


UNDERTAKINGS ON AFPFAL, INJUNCTION, 
TIFF, ARREST, ATTACHMENT, REPLEVIN, ETC., ETC. 


CASHIE: IETY, ETC. 


FOR COSTS, NON-RESIDENT PLAIN- 


COFFEE. 








FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 
FLOUR 


Supertine Spring........ <2 90 
Ohio, Ind, Tia ai Lenaiad 

fine Winter...........+. 2 90 
Nos) iuue,, vdebbees octes é ay 


os Whest, "P  Paienis” ar 


Oo, ound 5 (apg 8 30 
White Wheat tO & 410 
Missouri and UL, choice... 4 60 


Q|DH OA HDD SADEHTETA H ©HdDTS €aé 
leccee cot AOD BROMOMERE © MRED mD CoM 


Biliscecose saedeneignason 1 46 


MAY AND STRAW 


Hey? No. oe medium‘ ne “ 
Hay, Olover “ “ 


Hay,ciover mixed “ ‘“ 
Straw, No. —_—- = 

Straw, No.2ttye “ “ 
. Straw Oat - 








Weekly Mlarket Review, 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 


Rio, Ordinary to Choice............. 6 @1LK 
eevee te Seen. consts ccccsctce OKO YD 


re eeccsecceres censoeeooune @W 
accesses cashes 6encennesennn, HEE 
Maracaibo < oneee cos ceensesasee EEE 
Laguayra...... bs ébeccorsessdcdadece: FEE 
TEA. 
- _. rsitimeneie opeanesnaes ae 4 ee 
oO Rnicunncens oeessens one 
Gunpowder...........5 «+ onecqnsene @65 
Oolong........... seeceeee soeeces ++. 23 @60 
SUGAR. 


Orushed.....cccccccoccccecese l @ 1% 


Powdered.....ccscseceeee, 6% @ 6% 
GRANULATED... ...00008 seeees 6 11-16 26% 
Warrs.—Mouid 4.. pe cocsent aut” li-lé@ — 

extra 0... Sabena scteceee = @6 5-6 

MOLASSES, 
ae ea ee ee o+ee13 @20 
-. 18 @21 
---80 @25 
ieee Scceed scope cong aan 
bebeebeeectenneectecenetiene @52 
George's Cod ( a @ 400 

» new . 8 — 

Geen Bona Code ee ae 5 tans © 
OR ooaee eaee 16 00 @ 19 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass........ ». 650@ 8 50 
0. 3 Mass........ - £4£00@ 4 50 

DOS USETINE. . cScccccccccs cece — 10 @ — 16 


SS SSRSSESS KF SSKES BEES 


fancy.... 4 80 
al, Pa, . 420 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 4 90 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 75 
BOUTHERN PLOUB: 
Een 
DER. oc cccdccdectocogocs Qe 
TRG), .. ccccce coce ciccevce CUO 
Bre Frove: 
DG acavsanncsegcsevreee. SO 60 
Supertine........e-0+ eesee. 3 00 25 
Corn ’ 
Wc oc ccccscccccesons a ae 20 
Brand pbodwedeoonees 3 30 36 
Prize cbectésesselad Oo _ 
W GRAIN, 
Watts, Me. dedecocccccsece e—% @— % 
* State..... eovcece coer 95 @— 96 


Corn : 
iinet, Ho. 3 ae scene —50 @— — 
I iesebesso06csees -— 562 @— 53 
White, Nols seeeccveen i 63 @— 58% 
Oats 
“White, 2 Bes Levesecccicsscae™ 20 Sor 
mea decocdeces™ = Bxe— 3534 
Byz: 
Btate,....ccccscccssscsres = —Q—— 
Western... .ccccecceeccere— —Q—-— 
BEANS : 
Mediums.........+.++++ on —— @180 
Ber ererveesbrrenserey- ‘@ 1 05 
@ i 50 





—12 @ — 12% 


Smoked Shoniders.......— 6 @ —— 
(We quote per ser 100 “) 

bss debeeeoed 18 — @t — 75 

Bhorte, 60 Ibé...-.--s++++e = 40 @ —1% 

Middling, 90 to 100 Ibs.... — 80 @ — 85 

heen lbarragyee ld @ 110 

ye ccececcceccseeses — OU @ — 86 

Bcreenings....,......+++565 — 60 @ — 80 

Oil Meal, per ton.......... —— @ 4100 

Cottonseed Meal, per ton...28 25 @ 24 00 


Creamery, choice to fancv..,.......,...22@24 
€ ordinary to soe cooe ve 14@3L 
PODS. ce ceeeererer sees LLOQ 

ea | Greamery..........0 1W@1 17 
ron ee Qroamery...... 002.06 ri 





Siam sete, ver Ib,,........8— 6{@ — 7 
mtinent .......+6. 
South American... 


State factory, fan 






State factory, skims, fair to © good, ae 6 


Ohio flat, prime to choice. . 

Onio flat, ordinary to good. . -5 @ kK 
Skime, Penn., fair to choice........ — @ 

EGGS. 
State and Penn., a laid......... 163¢@ 17 
Western, fresh-laid................. Mabg@ 164g 
Canada............ -«« 163¢@ 16 
DRESSED ‘POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice. —13 @— 17 


Philadelphia, per Ib...—20 @— 21 


Chickens, State and Western....—15 @— 16 
DOW. vivccvccccscee ssvcccced “35 @— 16 
BN 200s ssontinishen nae —18 @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, new......-.seeeeeees - 100 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, oer dbi........ 200 @ 2 75 
Onions, per bbl..........+++ oeeeek 50 @ 2 25 
Cueum pers, per crate......... —-— @— 0 
Lean Bens, cor 3:bomh bas: « "125 @ 1 50 
Toma Bet BOB. 0csecces ces — 40 @- 
Cabbage,L. L.,and Jersey per 100" 500 @ 6 00 
Green Corn, Per 100... 20% 0c 008 - 50 @ 100 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ...— 75 @ 1 00 
DUMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, 

Apples, per bbl.........-..66 —15 w 200 
Peaches, per crate.........- +o. 80 @ 1 50 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl.. . 200 @8 00 
Grapes, Concord, per Reis diehs —- | @— 
Grapes, Delaware, per lb..... w— 12 @— 18 
Grapes, Ives, per lh........ o— 2 @ 8 
Watermelons, per 100 ...... -10 00 @18 00 


Muskmeijons, per bbl,.........— 10 @— 15 
Huckieverries, per box.. 
Peanuws, Va., hand-picked, 








WOOL , MARKET. 
Indiana a unwashed... 


a nomas tite! fae 
N, Y¥., Mich,, and -_ » Washed X and 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Guano....... oe OP 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.. 

Sulphate of Amante, per ib. 
Sulvbate of Ae gh Le eeess 
nee of Potash. . 


Fine Ground Bone............. 

H. J. Baker & ‘Bron! "Specialties : : 
Potato Fertilizer. 
Wheat ” 


eeeeeereee . 
Coen eeeeneee 


23 658 Ba55 


eeeeee 


+» 80 00@ 


igh Som ft Bpeoialties 
ns’ t 

Fertilizer........ 
few Bone pepe 


per Arch 
Twenty-five ve Dollar Phosphate, 


80 

26 
Standard Superphos hate... 87 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 
U.8. Phosphate.......,...... 29 
Ground Bone............ oso 
Cresent Bone,.......-..+0++ 29 
Potato Fertiliser.. TO ERG . 47 
‘obacco “* snot 47 
sy pene fl 7 


eeeeeee 


eee teeenene 


Miphesn ¢ Carbon Works’ Special- | 


Homstead Su hosphate. . 
Homstead ‘To locee Grower. . 
Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialsies : 
yrmon tate mal Gate. ee 


Willams Clark & Son 4 © Bpectal 
Americus peeemaaeet. ... 


28 888 esss SSeEssss $8 SF FS FS SE SES SSSt eu 
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Americus Pure Bone Meal... 


ASHES.— We quote 4@4}¢ cante for Pot and 
63¢@6 for Pearl. 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Tne progress that has been developed in 
the market for dry goods of late continues 
to steadily improve, and retailers are now 
commencing to stock up very freely in such 
goods as are adaptable to the Fall trade. 
The dealings are conservative in character, 
however, and there is little or no disposition 
manifested to indulge in speculative opera- 
tions, as the increased volume of trade has 
resulted from the low condition of stocks 
and the direct necessities of the consumer. 
Buyers have not made purchases on account 
of the low prices, nor that they believed 
the goods cheap, but simply because the 
demand compelled them to supply present 
needs. The confidence of the trade bas 
been materially strengthened as to the 
future, and it is firmly assented to, as true, 
that continued prosperity will be realized 
henceforth. There has been a large influx 
of buyers on the market during the week, 
and the Southern States have been more 
largely represented than for many years, 
while the volume of business consummated 
has been very liberal in character. The 
growing activity of the distributing in the 
West was reflected in the constant demand 
for reassortments by mail and wire, 
as well as from salesmen on the road. 
Package buyers on the spot continued to 
stock up freely with prints, dress goods, 
and other seasonable fabrics, and altogeth- 
er the volume of business done by the com- 
mission houses was highly encouraging. 
The tone of the general market has shown 
great firmness, and additional makes of 
bleached and colored cottons, prints, 
quilts, ete., were slightly advanced by the 
mill agents. Regarding the supply of manu- 
factured goods, it may be unhesitatingly 
stated that stocks are in much better shape 
than for years past. The most desirable 
makes of staple cotton goods are no longer 
in redundant supply, owing to restricted 
production and a largely increased export 
outlet. Printed calicoes are in exceptioual- 
ly light supply, as are standard ginghams; 
while many of the most popular makes of 
ali-wool dress goods, soft wool suitings, 
crinkled seersuckers, etc., are largely sold 
in advance of pooductionp. So with wool 
and cotton hosiery, and in a lesser degree 
with shirts and drawers, 

Corron Goops.—Staple cotton goods have 
shown more animation in agents’ handa, 
and there was a very fair movement on ac- 
count of transactions with buyers on the 
spot and in execution of recent and back 
orders. ‘The jobbing trade was quite active, 
a very large distribution of plain and col- 
ored cottons having been made by leading 
jobbers. Brown sheetings and drills were 
in mouerate request and firm, and there 
was a steady cull for bleached shirtings, 
cambrics, wide sheetings and cotton flan- 
nels by package buyers. Colored cottons— 
as denims, tickings, checks, cheviots, dyed 
duck, plaids, stripes, etc.—were severally 
in pretty good*lemand by jobbers and the 
manufacturing trade, and the best makes 
are in light supply and firm. Scrim cur- 
tains are doing weil, and table damasks and 
Renfrew fringed tapestry table-cloths are 
request. 

nint CLorus were quiet and unchanged 
at 3}c. less 4 per cent. for best extra 64x64s, 
3}c. 1e88 1 per cent. for standard 64.643, and 
24c. for 56x60. 

Prints.—Agents have experienced a good 
steady demand for calicoes through the 
medium of orders, and a very fair business 
was done with buyers on the spot. Stan- 
dard fancies and narrow-fold sateens con- 
tinued fairly active, und considerable sales 
of low grade and 56x60 tancies are reported 
at the lately advanced quotations. Indigo- 
blues are in active demand, and shirtings, 
robes, mournings, furnitures, Turkey-reds, 
etc., are in steady request and firm. It 
was another active day in jobbing circles, 
an exceptionally good traue having been 
reported in some quarters. 

GINGHAMS have shown considerable activ- 
ity ia jobbing circles, dress styles, fancies 
and staple checks having been distributed 
in liberal quantities. There was also a 
steady call for dress ginghams and staple 
checks at first hands, and some good orders 
were pluced for styles of crinkled seer- 
suckers specially adapted for ladies’ wear. 
Stocks of ginghams contiaue well in hand, 
and desirable makes are firmly held. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair demand 
for all-wool dress fabrics at agents’ hands, 
with moat relative activity in novelties, as 
boucle and embroidered effects, cheviots, 

laids, stripes, combination suitings, etc. 

Yhoice cotion-warp dress goods, as plain 
and brocaded satines, etc., were in steady 
request, and there was a fair business in 
plain all-wool materials, as cashmeres, 
serges, diagonals, etc. Yarn-dyed figured 
cotton fabrics are doing weil, and fair sales 
of cotton plaids and piece-dyed cotton 
armures, brocades, etc., were reported in 
some quarters. 

Wooten Goops.—The demand in the 
woolen goods department has been quite 
animated,and a somewhat enlarged business 
has resulted, There has been an unaccus- 








tomed regularity in the demand for most 
descriptions of men’s wear woolens adapted 
to the current trade, now hurrving forward 
its preparations for Fall and Winter, which, 
judging from present climatic indications, 
will soon be upon us. The most encourag- 
ing feature of the situation is the absence 
of speculative tendencies on the part of 
buyers, who are making their purchases 
with a deliberation and care which promise 
the best results, and who manifest a pru- 
dent and natural inclination to confine 
their negotiations to manufacturers known 
to be running on orders. Reports from all 
sections represent the stocks of clothiers as 
in very satisfactory shape, so that the first 
touch of wintry weather should be felt 
along the whole line of distributive agen- 
cies. 
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MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 





Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, ete. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 


New Vork. 





R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 18 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


Black and Colored Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, ANB 
GLOVES, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 1ST. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


BR. H. MACY & CO, 





O’NEILL’S 
Sixth Ave. and Twentieth St. 


NEW FALL GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Havin 


purchased 20,000 imported OLOTH and STOCKINET 


JACKETS at less than half the cost of importation, we will offer the 
same on MONDAY at the following extraordinary low prices: 

LOT 1—Imported Cloth Jackets, #4,95; worth $9.75, 

LOT 2—Imported Cloth Jackets, $5.75; worth $11.75, 


LOT 3—Very fine Imported Oloth Jackets in a variety of cloths, tail- 
or-made and elaborately trimmed with soutache braid, $8.75 
and $9.75; worth $17.75 and $19.75, 

LOT 4—Extra fine imported Stockinet Jackets, richly trimmed in 
wide soutache braid or astrachan, $8.75 and $9.75; worth 


$17.50 and $19,50, 


RICH NOVELTIES IN SILKS, VELVETS, AND WOOLEN FABRICS. 


100 pieces all-wool Homespun Suitings, 50c. per yard; 


worth 75e. 


100 pieces Colored Satin Rhadames, 22 inches wide, extra heavy 


quality, with brocades to match 


, $1.25 per yard; worth $1.75. 


100 pieces Black Gros Grain Silk, superior quality, $1.19 per yard; 


worth $1,50, 


SPECIAL SALE OF BLANKETS 
At Prices Less than Oost to Manufacture. 
10-4—$1.34, $1.75, $1.98, $3.75, PER PAIR. 
11-4—$1.98, $2.25, $2.75, $4.98, PER PAIR. 
12-4 $3.98, $4.75, $5.98, $10.00, PER PAIR. 
BARGAINS IN CALIFORNIA BLANKETS. 
350 PATR 10-4 AT $5.98; WORTH $8.00. 
500 PAIR 11-4 AT $6.50; WORTH $9.50. 
250 PAIR 12-4 AT $8.75 ; WORTH $10.00. 
WHITE AND COLORED EMBROIDERED FLANNELS, 
75c., 85c., 98c., and $1.50 PER YARD, 

NEW IMPORTATION OF STRIPED FLANNEL FOR LADIES’ SKIRTINGS, 
Fringed Damask Cloths and Napkins in Sets to Match, 
ALL COLORS, 

8-4, $2.98; 8-10, $3.75; 8-12, $4.25; 8-14, $4.98; 8-16, 
$5.50; worth 50 per cent. more. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMIN G8, LAT- 
EST DESIGNS AND PATTERNS, 


Ei. 


Sixth Ave. 


OYNEIL.L, & CO., 


and 2Oth Street. ; 
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Iusurance, 


AN INDEPENDENT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE REPORT. 


BY WALTER ©. WRIGHT. 








ON THE CONDITION AND ECONOMY OF MANAGR- 
MENT FOR THE YEARS 1883 AND 1884 or 
THE COMPANIES DOING BUSINESS IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, DEDUCED FROM RETURNS To 
THE INSURANCE COMMISSIONER. 





* JT am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” 





Tuer principle according to which the 
tables below were prepared was discussed 
in the Scientific American supplemeuts, 
Nos. 455 and 471, dated Sept. 20th, 1884, and 
Jan. 10th, 1885. An invitation was then ex- 
tended to competent persons to consider its 
claim to scientific character, which elicited 
some favorable opinions, and no unfavor- 
able ones of serious weight, so far as the 
writer is aware. 

Whence the soundness of that principle 
is taken for granted ; and its general expo- 
sition will not be repeated in this treatise ; 
but readers unacquainted with it can refer 
to those articles. 

It is true that some adverse criticism ap- 
peared in the current numbers of insur- 


ance journals; but these criticisms, so far 


as they did not refute by mutually contra- 
dicting each other—one denying the very 
point granted by the next, while every 
point was granted by one or another of 
them—all rested on the gratuitous as- 
sumption that the principle could not be 
scientific unless its application dispensed 
with the use of any comments on excep- 
tional and distinguishing circumstances; 
or on my employment of estimates to sup- 
ply defects in the returns to the Commis- 
sioner, in the construction of my illustra- 
tive tables. 

The first sort of criticism came, singular- 
ly enough, from a source which has been 
prolific in supplying companies for can- 
vassing purposes with comparative tables, 
in connection with which proper comments 
on distinguishing circumstances are alto- 
gether lacking, whence some companies 
appear to exhibit an unwarranted advan- 
tage over their rivals. Whether this sort 
of objection to the scientific character, and 
utility of following the principle, is weighty, 
depends on whether special cases and dis- 
tinguishing circumstances are susceptible 
or not of being simply arranged and stated 
in connection with statistical tables based 
on it. [leave the decision of this point to 
time and practical proof. 

Until Insurance Commissioners may 
supersede my efforts by supplying the 
lacking information, and adopting the same 
method in their own reports, I may per- 
haps be able to supply the want in a meas- 
ure by continuing mine. 

I take occasion to repeat that, in order to 
determine exactly the (relative) economy 
of the expenses of management of life in- 
surance companies, as I do approximately 
in the following tables, the death claims to 
be expected, or net insurance expected to be 
JSurnished according to the table of mortal- 
ity used in computing premium reserve, as 
well as the death claims actually paid, 
should be given; and the actual premium 
reserve on death claims paid should re- 
place the mere estimate thereof which I 
have had to employ. 

The discipline of being obliged to report 
these facts to the Commissioners would 
have a most salutary influence on the good 
management of the companies. Through 
neglect to determine them, even for private 
guidance, most companies are now con- 
ducted much lke ships without compass. 

Notwithstanding this disadvantage under 
which I have labored, I can safely say that 
the ratios given in the present tables, with 
the aid of the following comments, fairly 
represent the relative economy and success 
for the years in question of the companies 
to which they pertain, and contain this 
vital information more compactly, specific- 
ally and correctly, than it can at present be 
found in any Insurance Commissioner's 
report. 

COMMENTS AND NOTES ON SPECIAL AND DI8- 
TINGUISHING OIROUMSTANOES. , 

The table for 1883 is the same given @ 
year ago with supplementary columns, and 
modified to conform with the o ne for | 864, 
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in which all “expenses of real estate,” and 
‘‘ depreciation,” acknowledged by the sev- 
eral companies, are deducted from the gross 
interest receipts, to determine the net re- 
ceipts; and from which, again, the stated 
expense on the score of investment is de- 
ducted, to determine the net rate of interest 
earned. 

It will be seen that the average rate of 
interest of the companies is two-thirds of 
one per cent. lower in 1884 than in 1883, 
which decline accords with the general de- 
pression of the money market, and should 
not, therefore, discredit the companies. 
The rates of many companies differ very 
considerably between 1883 and 1884, some 
even increasing, which I think is mostly 


owing to capitalizing market value mar- 
gins by change of investments, and other 
special resorts, of temporary effect, to ob- 
tain a better rate. 

As a rule, the rates are all safely above 
the net rate of four per cent., on which 
the valuation of premium reserve is legally 
based. The rates of the ‘‘Home” and 
‘** Mutual Life” companies are exceptions, 
due to charging off large sums on the ac- 
count of ‘‘depreciation” and ‘‘ premiun 
on securities purchased,” which sums were 
counterbalanced by the increase of the 
market value of their stocks and bonds 
owned; whence the rates need cause no 
alarm if proper allowance is made in their 








current distributions of surplus. None of 





Mean 











the considerable changes in rates between 
1883 and 1884 appear to be mainly due to 
permanent causes, and such is the present 
unsettled state of investments that it must 
take more than these two successive years, 
exhibits to compare with confidence the 
merits of the different companies in inter- 
est earnings. 

It would be unjust to intimate without 
inquiry that any of the high rates have 
been caused by overstating the sum of in- 
terest receipts, yet such perjury is unfortu- 
nately a possibility not to be ignored, and 
I pause to remark how salutary the in- 
fluence must be on the management of a 
eompany, of the krowledge that its rate of 
interest will be carefully computed, and 





No. 1. TABLE Exhibiting the Condition in 1883 and Ratios of Insygance Expense, and Rate of Interest; or Economy of Management of the Companies Doing Business in Massachusetts. 


compared with the rates of other compa- 
nies, and thus any anomaly which it may 
present, not due to circumstances which 
can be satisfactorily explained, will be very 
certain of detection. 

Turning to the ratios of insurance expense, 
a slight increase on the whole, between 
1888 and 1884, will be seen, the individual 
changes being: 

In five cases, no change in the order. 

In seven cases, one step in the order. 

In one case, two steps in the order. 

In one case, three steps in the order. 

In three cases, four steps in the order. 

In one case, five steps in the order. 

In two cases, seven steps in the order, 
and in seven cases, more than seven steps. 








ist Diviston.—“ Level Premium” Companies, or Combined Insurance and Investment (Endowment) Companies. 

















Mean Amount *Estimated Difference, Expense ee ir Estimated Net Rate of Surplus per Guarantee Ratioof 
Name and Date of Commencing Jooytion, _AMount of “of Invested DeathClaims Premium or NetInsur- onthe Score of Claims paid. Net Interest Expense on InterestEKarned.Commiss jon- Capital, Full Surpl’s tp 
Business, * Outstanding “Assets, Paid. Reserve ance Fur- of Receipts. the Score of er’s oras Investeg 

Policies. thereon, nished. Insurance. Ratio, Rank. Investment. Rate. Rank. Estimate. Impaired. Assets, 

OS Et ERE Re Mass....... $13,564,087 $3,412,569 $194,935 $45,445 $149,490 $120,570 80. 16 $185,412 $17,018 4.93 16 $418,875 12.97 

pay es oo eta pee 15,162,78T 2,898,266 175,438 27,080 148, 248,816 167.82 25 116,780 11,986 4.88 «692 196,40 8.91 
Massachusetts Mutual, 1861........ - aaesas 81,685,206 6,590,266 434,342 , 843,892 232,707 67.76 10 884,1 82,869 5.83 10 810,672 12.80 
New England Mutual, 1843......... © ccs 60,496,164 14,506,049 184 230,700 167,484 448 40.81 8 995,899 72,344 6.86 8 2,573,418 11.14 
State Mutual, 1845......... % ccsees 13,089,230 2,907,793 969 25,333 101,686 97,893 96.82 18 r08T8 14,508 4.12 25 rr d 85 
tna, 1850 Connecticut 83,984,577 26,471,356 1,254,873 355, 899,323 446, 49.69 6 1,760, 182,027 = 46.15 a 8,794,300 14.88 
Connecticut General, 1865.......... * en 5,958,855 1,299,177 9 583 16,443 74,140 45,040 60.74 8 95,580 6,480 6.86 1 148,998 000 11.47 

Connecticut Mutual, 1846. aees “ -. 166,269,580 49,388,214 8,178,174 972,000 2,206,774 615,560 27.89 1 2,857,848 5.29 12 2,737,827 votes ae 5. 

Hauitable, 1859......... 2.000. seceee New York.. 253,995,104 46,669,514 3,042,105 519,250 2,522,855 1,868,067 74.04 12 2,748,024 232,766 5.88 100,000 *18.84 
DO seco cccccsesccseseges “  ., =~: 88,778,351 9,584,401 693,1 144,370 448,767 925,053 72.45 11 508, 47,802 4.81 18 Sanert 900,000 * 6.78 
BE a ditipacace sopvescnverons 4. 16,285, 4,998,667 205,921 50,870 155,551 150,208 96.52 19 189,214 24,006 «3.99 «6 1,240, 25,000 *24.88 

Homoeopathic, 1868... .............. “ 8,191,072 645,258 41,245 7,598 88,647 48,451 148.98 23 42,814 8218 6.14 5 at 00,000 * 1.0 
Manhattan, 1850..............0.0006 “ —., 82,856,887 10,078,282 687,171 184,400 502,771 120 © 43,78 5 585,837 50,266 «46.81 «11 1,688,079 100,000 "16.74 
Metropolitan, 1867...............06. “ 53,335,429 1,999, 681, 21 610,089 1,161,019 190.28 26 106,916 9,972 4.85 17 —aeee 881,474 oa 
BEE BEND MI in vecessccees essen “ —., 886,250,103 91,787,698 5,095,795 1,414,600 8,681,195 1,489, 40.45 4 4,687,492 457,794 «4.55 0M 6,406, Sorcveceseves, RG 
Mutual Benefit, 1845................ New Jersey 131,458,936 88,972,539 2,190,985 ! ,624,585 S 82.14 2 2,072,629 169,439 5.60 ~ DT sénenndteanen 9.20 
Mathonal, 1850. .....cccccccccccccces Vermont... 11,895,367 2,660,104 114,767 80,980 148,787 74,695 51.94 7 1%. 18,267 4.19 24 700,018 . eee £26.82 
New York Life, 1845............... New York ,080,570 48,578,488 092 1,718,592 1,989,699 116,11 22 67 2,287 5.01 14 ’ . ee £14.78 
Northwestern Mutual, 1858........ Wisconsin.. 87,719,258 19,217,984 ~- 984,496 198,740 785,7! 23,260 79.32 15 1,187,753 850 = 6. 68 7 8,087,845 ° ° 16.07 
Penn Mutual, 1847.............++00 Pennsylv’na 89,858,098 7,945,001 612,413 114,110 498,303 807,864 61.68 9 450. 89,626 5,17 » eee ° . + 16,20 
Provident Life and Trust, 1865..... i | Re 85,182,006 6,228,948 276,290 224,917 100.44 20 840,115 81,042 = 1 hod cove coccccce 8.61 
Provident Savings, 1875............ New York.. 828, 144,527 26,718 2,746 22,96 7,094 .58 11 —2,185 721 A 27 —8,972 91,028 _- 
Travelers’, 1866. ..0..0ecceecccceees Connecticut. 23,920,958 5,035,298 11 43,693 188,818 141,983 15.21 18 1, 25,114 6.09 6 en,ees atti) <bileatee $18.08 
Union Mutual, 1849............+.6. Maine...... 24,574,761 5,861,415 897,168 9 804,228 287,438 78.04 14 1 . 4.65 20 885,61: ecccccecccce - 6.58 
United States, 1850 New York 18,180,342 4,894,264 257,067 66,340 190,727 276,969 145.25 uw 24,410 4.71 19 - 440,000 50 
Vermont, 1869.............- oe 1,268,975 228,751 16,612 2,152 14,460 18,204 91.92 17 10,817 1,141 4.8 23 ) 90,243 —_ 
Washington, 1860..............+++- New York.. 30,684,371 6,133,380 881,678 69,715 261,968 291,120 111,11 21 590 6.79 2 $25,816 125,000 5.81 
ait ns ee eee $1,709,005,361 $413,621,692 $24,553,908 $5,935,278 $18,618,625 $12,188,166 65.20 $23,540,201 $9,062,947 5.19 $46,959,026 11.85 


Nore.—To find the ratios of economy of any two or more co’ 
plained in the Scientific American Supplement for Jan. 10t 


of course, when any policy becomes a death claim, helps the company to pay the claim. {Stock company which returns no surplus. 



















2d Division.—Business * Co-operative ” Associations, or Pure Insurance Associations. 















mpanies as regards their combined insurance and investment business, equate their rates of interest and correct their insurance expense ratios as ex- 
h, 1885. “The Premium Reserve of a policy is its computed net present money value on account of the unused premium paid by the holder, with interest; which, 







































Mean Mean Death Claims Expense . Mean Mean Death Claims nee 
Name and Date of Commencing Business. Amount of Amount of « Paid. P mney pergi0o of| Name and Date of Commencing Business. Amount t Amount of He Paid Ezpgaee 8 Rye) 
utstanding nveste o heserve aims i Claims 
All Located in Massachusetts. Certificates. Assets. thereon, nsurance. ‘pai, All Located in Massachusetts. Certificates. © Assets. thereon,  *8Urance. = “paid, 
Bay State Beneficiary, 1881....... Tea $10,609,000 $2,847 $70,000 188 88.18 | Methodist Ministers’ Relief, 1878.............. $1,115,000 1,788 $5,909 882 8.46 
Boston Firemen’s Mutual Relief, 1838....... "113.168 i 1,140 baa 9.47 | Middlesex & Worcester Farin’s & Mech’s, 1876 301,000 1,148 9,625 431 18.66 
Boston Police Relief, 1871...........0.eeeee 572,000 78 5,800 8,825 ‘or: utu elie Leccesscocess eocece . 
Bristol County Mutual Aid, i881............ 8 ice None. None. — Mutual Provident, 1881......... ties. 1,088,000 None, None. 8,206 
Cambridge Benevolent, 1881............++++- 12,544 165 255 63 20.79 Mutual Relief, 187B......ccccvcccccscsesccscce sscsvevees ‘th4 117.84 
Chelsea Mutual Benefit, 1877..............++- a = yo sae Ro ed Easiana meme Wr — 1877... 19'908'000 19's08 Ra 1,799 “a 
Eastern Associates, 1882.......... 00sec eeeees 2,374,006 1,178 500 11 91.85 ew ani atu peecccevccsece f x 
Equitable Mutual Relief, 188i... 23375,250 4 23000 21838 4 141.65 ew Eng. Railway Pass’ngr Conductors, 1876 531,380 1,020 600 oe 8.16 
Frenuiin ut’ aI Benefit, i676 ary er Sat 1390 act} "o'93 | Beak ay Mutual Beveat ll Ae barre} ie 919 "119 19:19 
‘a a a PMOML, 156G. 0... cevccscccccs 5 x ee eocccceces . 
Glenmere Mutual Benefit, 1873............... 688,900 1,753 8,583 756 8.81 | People’s Benefit, 1883....................000- 647,500 142 280 7,105 8850.50 
Highland Mutual Aid, 1874........+..-+.seccs caseee sees 107 87 15.87 | Plymouth Mutual Benefit, 1883............++. enseaneaien 146 o 80 R | ax 
Home Mutnal Aid, 1880.. ............... 9,277,500 6,184 81,000 12,248 15.12 | Sycamore Mutual Benefit, 1873... 1,102,500 1,699 1366 81 
Kinsley Mutual Inaurance, 1869.............. 738 y 12.41 | Salem Mutual Benefit, 1878......... . 1,179 6,818 710 10.48 
Lynn Mutual Benefit, 1869................0006 i 1,154 7,481 628 8.89 Somerville Police Relle fp WTB. coccccccccccece 8, 2,858 888 50 14.79 
Malden Mutual Beneiit, 1880 466,103 5,444 332 6.10 Union Benevolent Soc. of New England, 1882. 2,910 43 140 None. oe 
Massachusetts Benefit, 1879 81,521,600 58,795 191,000 70,820 37.08 | Union Mutual Benefit, 1880,..........+...0+++  2y560,000 616 9,963 4,648 46.65 
Se ies a er oly ‘on os te te os 
; * arren Fraterna! benefit, 1815.......-.--+++ . ’ . 
Massachusetts Safety Fund, 188i 1,000 8,984 8; 21,119 256.60 | Washington Mutual Benelit, 1877..........0... -+-++es ae 19 1,459 187 10,81 
Massasheasette State a Benefit, 1883. —_ . A. 7. na —— Wencneaes ean Benet, SPA scbevesceces ‘ i B é & y+ 
: 7 4 : ou en’s Bene’ secccccves se eeeeeees < 
Mercantile Mutual Accident, 183i 8,124,500 "398 8,684 2,490 67.60 ” , . — 
Merchants’ and Salesman’s Benefit,1883 412,000 1,271 None. 4,760 DOB ccceses iaunene eneeve Suemresonee $118,398,141 $154,062 $735,888 $237,601 82.299 
No, 2%, TABLE Exhibiting the Condition in 1884 and Ratios of Insurance Expense, and Rates of Interest ; or Economy of Management of the Companies Doing Business in Massachusetts, 
ist Drviston.—“ Level Premium ” Companies, or Combined Insurance and Investment (Endowment) Companies. 
Mean Estimated Difference Expense Expense per $100 Estimated Net Rate of Surplus Guarantee Ratioof 
‘Name and Pate of Commencing foeation, -Amount of pment DeathClaims Premium or Net Insur- onthe Score of Claims Paid. Net Interest Expense on Interest arned Comm Capital, Full Surpl's to 
Basiness. * Outstanding Paid. Reserve ance Fur- i) Receipts. the Score of sioner’s or as vested 
Policies, Assets. thereon. nished. Insurance. Ratio. Rank. Investment. Rate. Rank. Estimate. Impaired. 
Se leon oak —— “ieoanroe “aYeaeinos «= “ances «= “auttat = Stersan = Sunfouh so xeocas «ook “ortout = “'Uston Bb hee 
 aticcegsanen. Te sapiens : : ‘ x ‘ ; 
Massachusetts Mutual, i851........ ccoauak 83,762,636 885,829 $89,778 *680 270,098 1235 94.50 19 810,460 "348 «4.8814 7.16 
New England Mutual, 1843......... canis 62,161,693 14,979,129 1,075,320 248, 890,017 88.71 851,866 14,709 56.197 16.69 
State Mutual, 1845...........ee.e+0+ eats 14,997,128 8,115,611 161,744 81,625 186,119 111,904 81.78 il 12,587 15, 5.04 10 28.16 
ME icncictrendonnesevecteotd Connecticut 84,851,963 27,444,518 1,271,864 363, 908,414 408,530 44.97 5 1,601,908 186,880 65,34 4 “14.30 
Connecticut General, 1965.......... 4. 6,202,900 1,860,298 55,453 10,084 45,419 62,272 115.08 2 14,1 6,784 4.95 11 150,000 18,09 
Connecticut Mutual, 1846.......... “ —,, 163,832,047 50,477,531 2,752,875 866,200 1,886,175 571,230 80.28 1 2,780, 951,758 4.91 18 ++ 5.78 
BN BIE dons<cecrerstosesen New York., 292,284,879 61,679,031 8,506,659 579,150 8,017,509 2,125,408 70.42 2,658,090 267,764 +3 4 ae 
STE, sccesccscckeosvsesss . . 40,119,871 10,014,101 682,269 155,470 476,799 $81,120 69.44 7 625,764 9464, uw an 
— 1 mee << easeneenneneeee e es a enna er os,108 181,408 189,168 as s 140,911 = eo : a 
popathic, 1868..........6.e0ee ee 1685, w F ‘ — 
Manhattan, seattle ee ae 8848104167 10,388,756 606,731 16277 444,011 239, 53.90 6 BOT, 765 51,986 4m 0 “15.66 
ieeseel Lite, toe “1S garsetiess 94108 b0n 296/881 15nd. ative «= aua’oos week 111888 ,670 «.8T = 6.40 
| EAE nai ! 9 j . 
Mutual Benefit, 1845..........--+--- New Jersey 184,571,156 85,540,871 —-27169,978 "565, 1,604,078 "ST2415 85.68 2 1,779,918 17%, 4.51 19 8.81 
CN 55 os rssaieaceeth evel Vermont... 18,114,248 158, 27,381 131,274 112,764 85.92 16 162,707 lhe A J 34.38 
..-New York.. 214,064,314 52,916,577 2,302,176 2 1,746,976 258,689 129.81 93 2, po ; ones 
‘Pennayivna 4a7s0Ter "Sasora = corieas = belo «= sar'aat «= Spates alg 8 te «= amet bss 146.77 
Provident Life and Trust, 1865..... “  .. 39,295,860 7,092,340 876,304 72/240 ¥ 200,452 85.64 16 894,535 85,873 5.06 9 7.67 
Provident Savings, 1875 .-New York.. 10,529,258 157,106 70,311 7 69,954 58,923 84.%. “4 5,800 74 608.87) | 6 7.58 
SL aaa Connecticut 5 5,578,351 743 45,850 197,393 164,713 83.9% 12 27,992 «64.91 2 $13.85 
Union Mutual, 1849. . 5,865,493 67,500 ¥ 119.40 a1 941,658 20,954 8.62 25 "6.70 
United States, 1850 4,922,779 840,679 257,909 971,181 105,16 20 266,834 4,552 4.92 8 _— 
Vermont, 1869..... 241,201 8,900 1,179 1721 20,084 260.06 aT 16,071 1,198 6.16 — 
Washington, 1860. . 6,589,888 412,621 86,040 826,581 273,172 83.66 18 324,816 82,867 4.48 21 8.61 
Se inicckneccsdccnnbebescsesesniiaourel $1,795,517,348 $434,785,532 $25,121,552 $5,989,921 $19,181,681 $13,285,691 $69.26 Pi $21,958,415 $2,168,500 4,58 10.94 
+Stock Company which makes no return of surplus. 
2d Diviston.—Business “ Co-operative” Associations, or Pure Insurance Associations. 
Mean Mean Death Claims Expense Mean Mean Death Claims pathenor 
a ing Business. Amount of Amount of |” Pal Expense on per$i00 of Name and Date of Commencing Business. <hmount of Amountof | Paid. By mnt | erg100 of 
Outstandin nves o Reserve aims ested Reserv: eee laims 
All located in Massachusetts. Certificates. Assets. thereon, surance. All Located in Massachusetts. Certificates. A me —— ve —- 4 
Accident Indemnity, 1884..........2..2+e+6+ — $30 None. None. —_— Methodist Ministers’, Relief, 1878.............. $1,241,500 $2, x 
American Boneat, Yes 2. $3,155,000 $83 $168 6018.00 | Middlesex & Worcester Farm’s & Mech’s, igié * aoajees "1,900 2707 og 8.18 
Bay State Beneficiary, 1881...............-+++ 14,650,500 = - = = ee Mutes! Provides eae sconeenoecsensccs see = HJ in # 
Boston Firemen’s Relief, 1872.........-....-- . Ddthisheeedbaanhechee ¥ 
Boston Police Relief, ee eres 592,500 22,976 12,011 7.68 | New England Commercial Travelers, i877.-.: 4,348, 7 pi ed's 
Bristol County Mutual Aid, 1881............-- 64,400 —_ —_ — — | New Mutual Acciden! resvcee 5,081,195 j-4 Lad ‘ate 18.67 
Cambridge Benevolent, 1881,................+ 12,322 145 110 26 23.63 | New England Mutual Aid, 1878............... 18,648,000 1 169,928 — 798 
Chelsea Mutual Benefit, 1877................. 1,102,500 1,041 7,817 155 10.82 | New Eng. Reliwar Poorast 1876 —- 552,992 8iT 3,296 1.158 18.41 
Citizens Mutual Accident, 1884............... 164,000  & 130 502.40 | New England Rellef, 1861..................-. 10,894,000 1,908 — nar 15.54° 
uitable Mutual Relief, 1881................. 3,062,000 639 11,881 6,763 56.98 Mutual Benefit, 1880 “* 4 = 843 ~—s«8:11.80 
Franklin Mutual Benefit, 1876............-..- 13,288 472 852 116 18.61 1884, 1 1 31,612 210.88 
ID a cod cncaseSedees cddvs -+. 1,181,500 838 5,028 1,849 26.85 4 4 “ 89.00 
Glenmere Mutual Benefit, 1873............... 668 1,996 9,941 814 8.79 = 863 None. — 
Home Mutual Aid, 1880...............00ee00e: 9,365,500 8,690 0,000 9,115 18.02 4 10,491 819 1.1 
Kinsley Mutual Insurance, 1969....... waetinik 7,650 682 120 489.20 1,467 42. 4 Gk 
Tynn Mutual Benefit, 1969......00.00000000005 829/490 1,782 9,16t 793 8.66 1,292 — rH Bes 
alden Mutual Benefit,1890................-. 436,250 7,150 5.57 ar 82 416 50T.85 
Massachusetts Benefit, 1869...........-..- 112 86,826,500 84,494 3000 70,991 24.70 11 2,998 26.16 
Massachusetts Life, 1881,...........+....-.- . 1,842,000 825 1,633 2,000 122.48 193 30'00 6,756 17.88 
Massachusetts Mutual Accident, 1984........ 3,048,000 353 6, 12,820 184.51 Ws ar 1,009 ©: 1068.20 
Massachusetts Mutual nr 4,789 80,970 2,961 9.56 “ Pr} > x74 
asachusetis Safety Pund, 186i.225°0.%::.. 80483000 9081.8 "% = Nope. »  — 
jusetts a’ mefit, 1884,,..... ° 34,397 on a 
Mechanics Mu vole To rr es %8 3,008 6.55 
sere ee eene ee 9. ¢ 
Merehants’ and Salesmau's'beneit,iei..".-, "sesso ast = Rome. Ta lla ee rae ee 
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The most marked of these last cases is 
that of the ‘Provident Savings” com- 
pany, and is decidedly in the direction of 
economy, mainly owing, apparently, to the 
increased success of its efforts in securing 
new business. In the three next most 
marked cases, or those of the ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts Mutual,” ‘‘ Connecticut General” and 
** Vermont” companies, it is apparently in 
the contrary direction, which change is 
partly, if not wholly, explained by the ex- 
ceptionally small amount of their death 
claims in the year. The remaining and 
majority of companies show less change 
between 1883 and 1884, both in the order 
of their insurance expense ratios and in the 
relation of their death claims, which goes 
to prove the wide difference between some 
of them in the order of economy of insur- 
ance expenses. 

IT truat future exhibits may show a lesa dif- 
erence; for, while it is perhaps too much to 
expect much greater economy on the part 
of the companies now most economical, 
improvement, and power to attain an 
equally creditable condition, I believe, is 
not impossible even to those now least eco- 
nomical. 

I do not use economy in the sense of 
parsimony; any expense is economical 
which produces a really advantageous 
effect on the condition of a company, or 
improves and cheapens the insurance, and 
improves the investment it undertakes. 
Ambitious managers and agents should find 
their gain in developing their company 
without injuring its economy, which will 
then be perfectly legilimate. 

As already said, in determining these 
rates I could eliminate all uncertainty as to 
their true order, if the expected, as well as 
the actual, death claims of the several com- 
panies were exactly known to me. As it is, 
it is fair to say that fluctuations in death 
claims may account for, or even reverse the 
order of some of the minor differences, but 
not the greater ones. 

As no company in the list is less than 
ten years old, organizing expenses cannot 
be fairly plead as an excuse for the high 
rates of any of them. 

Ill luck in procuring new business, a 
poor excuse at best, certainly also cannot 
explain the wider differences. 

Take, for instance, two companies stand- 
ing together in the list—the ‘‘ Connecticut 
Mutual” and the ** Equitable’—the first of 
which did a comparatively small, and the 
latter a very large, new business, in 1884. 
Their rates of interest for 1884 are about 
the same, with the difference in favor of 
the ‘*Connecticut,” whence the ‘‘ Equi- 
table” can borrow nothing from this source, 
by equating, to balance its bigher insurance 
expense rate, which is 70.42 against the 
“‘Connecticut’s 80.28 per cent. The dif- 
ference, therefore, can only be economically 
accounted for, if at all, by the fact that the 
** Equitable,” as compared with the *‘ Con- 
necticut,” has saved by the superior vital- 
ity of its members, owing to the large ac- 
cession of newly admitted and bealthy 
ones, or what is called ‘* new blood,” the 
amount of 40.14 per cent. of its net inaur- 
ance furnished, or $1,211,700. Itis exceed- 
ingly doubtful, however, if even half this 
sum of comparative saving can be proved 
by the ‘‘ Equitable.” 

Vitality gain on any new business, how- 
ever large, is but a limited and transient 
source of saving, for men must all die 
sooner or later; while a high rate of ex- 
penses, once established, can only be cut 
down with great difficulty and sacrifice. 
Yet, when two companies are earning 
equal rates of interest, vitality gain is the 
only resource which can compensate the 
higher rate of insurance expense. 

Forfeitures, under the title of “ tontine 
profits,” or however described, and exor- 
bitant surrender eharges, furnish no such 
compensation, considering a company as a 
whole, as they only favor some members 
at the expense of others, and cannot en- 
rich the company a single farthing, or bring 
back to its treasury any money disbursed 
for expenses. If, under the ‘‘ tontine” plan, 
some incidental benefit to a company may 
be claimed because it makes policy-holders 
more persistent than otherwise—a result 
tending to disappoint the very hopes 
founded on such a feature; for with fewer 
failing members there must be smaller 
**tontine profits” —it certainly cannot coun- 





terbalance the incentive to extravagance 
of such indefinite liabilities as the plan 
creates. 

Turning, finally, to the column of sur- 
plus, and its percentage to the mean 
amounts of invested assets, a fact will be 
noticed which seems to discredit the relia- 
bility of the ratios of insurance expense, 
since the amount of surplus should bear 
the relation to the degree of economy of 
effect tocause. This is the fact that the 
order of the percentages of surplus seems 
not to agree inversely with the order of the 
expense ratios. 

Tnis seeming inconsistency is, however, 
readily explained. The several companies 
differ widely in their amounts of surplus 
resulting from forfeiture and surrender 
charges, which, as already explained, have 
nothing todo with economy. 

Had I the space, and were inclined, 7 
could demonstrate that in some cases on the 
list the surplus has wholly arisen in this ques- 
tionable, and in the best sense profitless, way; 
high expenses and low interest receipts hav- 
ing prevented any other accumulation of sur- 
plus. 

They also do not all return yearly all the 
surplus they realize yearly. Someissue, for 
instance, large numbers of ‘*‘tontino 
policies,” etc., on which no returns of 
surplus ure made for ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, even if the stipulated pre- 
miums therefor are met with perfect regu- 
larity. 

Whence the several surpluses given rep- 
resent in most cases more than a single year’s 
accumulation, and in some, a8 an average, 
perhaps two, three, or four years’ surplus 
to each policy. 

Thus, it is simply owing to lack of dis- 
tinction of what surplus belongs to 1883 
and 1884, from surplus of longer standing, 
that the two sets of ratios fail to confirm 
each other. I have placed asterisks against 
the surplus ratio of the companies which I 
know defer the distribution of surplus for 
two or more years on many policies. Ex- 
hibits of surplus ratios, without making this 
distinction, are one of the chief causes 
which have hitherto served to misguide the 
public and disparage some of the safest 
and best companies, which certainly in- 
clude some of the companies which return 
surplus to all their policyholders the most 
exhaustively and frequently. 

Readers may well ask if the very strict- 
ness with which the liabilities of such 
companies are defined is not a prime cause 
of their thrift and good management. 
With adequate rates of premium and pre- 
mium reserve, they are as safe as any com- 
panies need to be. 

The columns of mean amounts insured, 
and invested assets of the several com- 
panies, are presented mainly as being sta. 
tistically interesting, showing the different 
degrees to which they have been patron- 
ized; but, taken in connection with the 
ratios, they also clearly teach the folly of 
being guided by mere magnitude; for they 
show that extravagance, and consequent 
high cost of insurance, is possible to a 
large as well as a small company. 

The business of the ‘‘ co-operatives” 
being simply insurance, their figures need 
little comment. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that it is indispensable to fairly dis- 
tinguish the merits of the different socie- 
ties, that their expected death claims should 
be exactly computed, to compare with their 
actual ones. Some of the societies in the 
present list probably have much higher 
death rates than others, which difference 
does not exactly appear for lack of this in- 
formation. It can only be guessed at by 
comparison of the claims with the mean 
amount of the certificates outstanding. It 
may also be remarked that the list shows 
the evil of too great subdivision among 
such societies. This, as well as the differ- 
ences just mentioned, would appear more 
exactly and clearly if I could have given 
the frequently wide differences between ac- 
tual payments on death claims and the full 
amounts contingently insured by the cer- 
tificates held by the deceased, which infor- 
mation the Commissioner unfortunately 
neglected to call for. 

It would be an excellent feature of legis- 
lation if all such societies, and, indeed, all 
companies which, within ten years or so 
after organization, fail to attain an econom- 
ical magnitude and management, should 





be compelled to sell out to more successful 
ones. 
Meprorp, Mass., August 26th, 1885. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1885. 


Massachasetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mages. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W. BOND, sident. 
M. V. B.KEDGEKLY, Vice-President. 





JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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and all c 961,447 51 
Surplus... oeeecee pe 406,642 74 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, hn 





Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
Officials of Banks, Railroads, Express and Insur- 

ance Comp Ty can obtain 
‘BON DN OF SURETYSHIP 
ompany at moderate rater. The Bonds of 
this Company are accepted by the courts of the State 


of New York. 
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8, Prest. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, JANUARY HTH, 1885, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
paw, submit the ollowing Statement of ite 
affaireon the sist December, 188A. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 8ist December, 1844...... 83,958,119 44 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Jan 1884 











9 MBE. nccccccccccccccccccvccccces -__1,447,766 1% 
Total Marine Premiums................++++ 85,406,196 14 6 4 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, = 
1884, to Bist December, 1884.. cece - $4,066,271 “4 
Losses paid during the same 
weeescocbessooncccesse $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi 
and Ex. 
evcee $787,789 4u 
The Company has the following Assets, 
Uniged States and Btate of} Nev m york om 
ock, r 
8 BEC secures’ b bys Stocks and otherwise.. pte ef : 
lel ae, — _ 
est a Bt... 00. oe 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivabie...... 1,454,908 " 
Cash in Bank....... pupndwervednenniensecesas 261,544 65 
Amount . 812,988,280 8% 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil] 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year enaing 
Slst December, 18¢4, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary 














TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. HL ROB'T B, MINTUR. 
JAMES row, ‘H H 
DAVID LANE, ILLIAM BRYOE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT. 
A. 4. RAVEN MES G. DE FOREST. 
WM. STURGIS, D. LEVERIGB, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON’ 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 
HORACE CRAY DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM E. DODG JOHN KEK, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
OC. A. HAND GEORGE BLISS 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
‘WILLIAM H. WILLIAM D. MORGAN 


WEBB 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree’t, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pree't. 








INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 10o0o BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


TotalCash Assets - - - 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than 
All other Claims, less than............... 


cocredccccccccccesecresececeesss 











RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 


Risks: Fire............. irisaeidentinesencseseleetin edduenepannserets 1,928,299 35 
i iihieieniiliatisdicna hinscediehepeteipinitniscieaiiciaiicaniisntianiaansiane 25,394 75 
Reserve for Taxes of 1885............. ponesasserensaaecesestabesnsnreses 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1885............ wien Sees GF 
Capital.............. ieenesieinniles ttn atta llcietahinasiinicin sitions 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - - 





$4,938,501 92 





The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





$4,938,501 92 


$360,238 68 
39,347 32 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 68 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 

te an oe om 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values. 8,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... , $61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.....ccccccces $59,283,753 57 








Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)........0..000 $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Income from Interest, 
1880, $2,317,889. 


Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,731,721. 


1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,183,934. Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916, 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan, 1, 1883, 50,300,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 299,389,586, 





The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Is THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after‘your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
A, HUNTINGTON, 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 

or the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Behance, January ist, 1884, from last ac- 








benccocuesnnanetigenns tedeneudievenbaned 432,249 73 
INCOME. 
Premiu: eo . -B12,081,330 22 
inserest a1 and Rents... .......... 2,972,149 83 15,008,480 05 
$66,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
PROB ccorsocccectarsccgcpetsocevestcencosces QAMURGED ED 
Dividends, Surrender Vaiues, and Annu- ain 
WEB. coccarcse gnoccceccescccccces Seer weeeeeee 
Discounted Endowments..............++++ 312,040 77 71 
ara! Paid iS Rear tetas... febeenee $7,194,787 07 O7 
Dividend on cove 7,000 
mium on Sesuritics charged off. .77°?: 814,060 03 
—. ASHSCNES. ostage 
Excnan * cone 00 1,215,549 91 
Geueral seveeee 1,040,641 10 
State, County, and Gity ‘Paxes 05525: ° 125,911 
Total Disbursements............ 9. 898. 009 12 
Balance, Dec. Bist. 1884, aw " 

MEW ACCOURE...............000005 $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
—— 

Bonds and Mortgages...............0.+-...+ $15,494,726 72 
New York Rea: including the 


Equi — muding tad, purchases un- 

Ce I ces ccnsnnacounncensescsnnes 6,676,006 11 
United ~~ ‘Brocka. Btate Stocks, Oss 
8t Stocks authorized by the 
laws 0} the ate CF New York.. 

Loans sec , R a and Stocks 
(market value, 3 Pees 

Real Kstate outside thes tate ‘of New 
York” ~ ¥, purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buildings in other 





Fy 


18,400,407 Ov 
5,319,641 08 


4,016,146 56 
Cash ‘in Banks and ‘Trust Companies, ‘at 
interest ; and in transit hevened Coouves 
and inves’ eccce 6,078,951 86 
Commuted Commissions 210,872 29 
om S —y Agents on scoount ‘ot Pre- 112,088 67 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... *.* 404,530 45 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion wes anne = = advance 
er $82,727 Ou 
Deferred { Premiums... 1011, 294 vo 


Total Assets, December Bist 
1884.. PS i61.008 54 


LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
icies at 4 Sepa 847,549,728 44 


Claims by death (proofs not 

POFTECted),.... .ceccccccccecs 128,580 UU $47,678,308 44 
Surplus, December 31, 1884. $10,483,617 10 
Of which the proportion contribu 

con puted) by Policies! in general Telassis $4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin Tontine classis 6,408,861 60 
$10,483,617 10 
Upon the New York State Stand aerate sper war 6 

730,332 73 


cent. interest, the Sur Eee. bacee 
tem, esasanee ' written “pa 877.087 Ov 
Total Outstanding “fess: sigitoboing 
henmnqnescsesseteopebbbaseseud $309, 409,171 00 
INCREASE OF 1884 at el 


Premium Income. . 
) — ead iagat Standard Bt 
Asse iS], 
eumane "Cinims.. coccesoes NONE. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by poli- 
cies in the Sener class, reversionary dividends w will 
be declared, available on trettlement of next . 
premium, to ordinary participating policies. Fro: 
he undivided surplus contributed by policies in the 
Tontine clase, the amounts applicable to policies 
turing within the current year will be declared as 
their respective annual premiams become due. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrpBEns, Sec, 
Assets...... eeccccesece eovcees gr ee 10 
Liabilities....... - 14,700,116 16 37 

Total pein. ,.82,395,450 43 


The attention of_the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance Boficitn for thie, 








bution ot surplus, and are + 
setts non forfeiture law of i. 
Cash surrender _ paid-up insurance values in- 
— on every potte 
ete exp. anatory of the New pune may be 
had on paehcction at Company's Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr-, = «= vresident. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
compantes, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 











STATE 


MENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McC 


URDY, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 
SRRGTBG, wre rnvcvsnsesoccacncaceccctcabnndesastnccduaeetbiésinesvesertabaciad $108,876,178.51 








Annuity Account. 

































































Ann. y Ann. 
No. | _ Payments, _ No. | Payments, 
Aguutties in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jem, 

5 ‘Ree 61 $23,134 31 See 61 $23,661 63 
Premium qasuiiice... 3,674 96 peemem Annuities. . 2,904 44 
Annuities Issued. . e 5 1,756 70 uities Terminated.. 5 1900 % 

66 $28,565 97 || e 86 $28,505 17 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. No. Amount. 
rae | in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
neta. 110,990 $943,066, 082 Wi BED” crvcceahs eves 114.904 $51,789,285 
hy vas eveee| 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated.......| 7,380 25,832,736 
122,184]  $377,622,0281 122,184]  $377,6%2,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 By paid Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
* Premiums received...,........ 13,850,258 43 “ “Matured Endowments.. 2,490,454 99 
“ Interest and Rents............. 5,245,069 98 Total claims— 
7.717, 275 82 
“ * Annu ti ribbiees se dis 26,926 33 
Ca  , == tueeaiur 8,141,164 12 
= Surrendered Policies and 
NE. eesee x0 8,087,696 17 
Total pai 1 Poltey-bo -hold- t 
ers—$ 
e .6¢ ms aed 
Guishinont of future), 907,846 10 
ment 0} ure). 
« © Premium charged off on 
Securities Purchased... 1,131.172 38 
“« © Taxes and Assessments... eae 61 
© © I iccctein Gease.:te 
. = Batance t lance to New Account 7 08018 08 
$114,067 427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Or. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... 242,543 00 


$98, 
“ Claims by ams phy not _ due... 862,387 00 





46, 96 
* Premiums advance. . 27,477 36 “ United States and other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
ad — and Cont Poatiagent Guar- « josne.c as Collaterals........... 6,898,387 50 
4,748,771 15 © Bate MNIOD. 000004. 22990 ccc ceee 10,282,693 04 
fics oe nee - a ra susie 
ee eee eeee ‘) i 
“ Interest accrued............... 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums Saeeck quarterly 

and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 

“ Premiums in transit, principally 
for December......... . .... 138,714 51 
“ Suspense Account... .......... 37,314 14 
“ ‘Agents’ Balances... ....-.+0++++ 7,196 90 
$103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 











NOTE —If ait the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 





a Fro LS sogy Surplus, as ap in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy which s be in force at its anniversary in 1885. 
BTM iccees wecedeseesescscecces eves iubdethcesdidhanstees. sbbvecseasdiebiné 6 siennetieee 
New York, January 21, 1885. 
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21 COURTLANDT ST. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH,8ec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Axs’t Sec. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 10, 1885. 








Old and Young. 


AS LIGHTS IN THE WORLD. 


PHILIPPIANS 11, 15—-17. 





BY ESTHER THORNE, 





*Lornp, how can man preach Thy eternal word? 
He is a brittle, crazy glass. 
Yet in Thy temple Thou dost him afford 
This glorious and transcendent place, 
To be a window, through Thy grace.” 
George Herbert. 


Thou bid’st us shine as lights in a darRened 
world, 
So holding forth the Word of Life. 
And shall it be as blazing torches, hurled 
Above a weltering sea of strife, 
Flaming and shining, as they burn away, 
Like those dread martyrs, on the Roman 
hill, 
Who blazed in Nero’s gardens, making day 
Of night, and in their anguish shining still 
Unto Thy glory ; unto whom ’twas given 
To pass in chariots of flame to Heaven? 
Yea, if Thou need’st us for vorches—take ! 
Even in anguish, let us do Thy will. 
All things are possible, for Thy dear sake. 


But now less painfully Thy love intends 
To use Thy friends. 
We are Thy temple windows, and Thy grace, 
Clear shining through, makes bright the place, 
Enlightening all the house within, 
Lord, make Thy windows clean and pure, 
Not clouded and obscure 
With dust and cobwebs of neglect and sin! 
And if impossible it be 
For human frailty, perfcetly, 
In clear, white luster, to transmit Thy beams, 
Then may our varied rays, 
Stained with humanity, still show Thy praise. 
Humility, with amethystine gleams, 
Like tender dusk of violets in the shade, 
Softly the light shall temper, as it streams 
On feeble eyes ; and, deep as rubies laid, 
The crimson hue of Love in suffering, 
True fellowship revealing with Thine own, 
Shall strengthen saddest hearts to sing, 
Faith’s sapphire blue 
Shall claim Thy promised blessing true ; 
Hope's emerald green 
And Mercy’s golden hue 
Shall speak of victory and joy unknown, 


Thou, who hast made 
Base earth and metals capable of change, 
By fiery trial, into crystal clear, 
With brilhant hues enriched, of value dear, 
Transmute our lives, so dark without Thine 
aid, 
By shining through them; make them fit to 
range 
As windows in Thy temple, so to shine 
Unto Thy praise divine! 
eee — 


THE ARTS OF LAW AND PEACE. 


BY WILLISTON FISH. 








Wuen those two unfortunate widowers, 
old friends, excellent gentlemen and 
wealthy citizens, Messrs. Sandbam and 
Grannis, fell into a dispute as to the validity 
of some city bonds, it created a little ripple 
among their Connecticut townsmen. In 
the discussions which followed, those own- 
ing bonds upheld Mr. Sandham, while 
those who were hostile to the enterprise in 
which the bonds had been issued, and those 
who wished to spare themselves the tax 
which valid bonds would necessitate, 
rallied to the support of Mr. Grannis. 
Among people who had but a gossiping 
interest in the matter there was a diver- 
sity of sentiment. The lawyers gave an 
unqualified opinion that it would make a 
nice cuse. But, it being a case on which 
they were not yet retained, they went no 
further than to say that the case was cer- 
tainly a nice one. When asked boldly, 
** What are the rights of the matter?” they 
replied that that was the question, thus 
causing the unprofessional mind to fall into 
the belief that, with the legal fraternity, 
that was not the questionin theleast. The 
uoprofessional mind, always solicitous, in 
imitation of ChicfJustice Marshall, to 
brush away cobwebs and arrive at the 
solidity of a thing (and in this way, unlike 
Chief-Justice Marshall, apt to brush away 
the solidity and arrive at cobwebs), put it 
plainly that the town having, as you may 
say, borrowed the money and given its 
notes therefor, was as much bound to due 
payment as the simple citizen. 

‘ This,” they said, ‘is equity, and if it 
isn’t law, then the law is worse than we 
thought.” 

Having thus arrived at the only proper 





solution of the matter by the hardy method 
of proceeding directly to the one plain 
spot in the labyrinth, disregarding all those 
artificial lines which have no other object 
than to involve mankind in confusion, they 
were a little confounded to learn from 
some mazy worker in the law that, while 
they had enunciated an excellent sentiment, 
the question still remained, whether it was 
the town that had borrowed the money or 
another party. 

And as this unprofessional opinion was 
unrelated to the matter at law, so it is to 
the matter of the story. The progress of 
the first would depend on the opinions of 
other people. The progress of the latter 
will depend on the sentiments of other 
people—on the sentiments, that is, of Mr. 
Henry Sandham and Miss Lizzie Grannis. 
The situation between the two was this: 
they were not betrothed; but they may 
be said, now that we have fallen into legal 
phraseology, to have acquired in each 
other strong equitable rights. Henry was 
in his last year at Harvard, and it had been 
a thought with him not to take the final 
step until he should be fully a man. It 
seemed to him that such a love as his should 
be honored by the dignity of the parties. 
Probably Lizzie quite understood what was 
in his mind. Indeed there is no doubt that 
Henry, having this esteem for her worth, 
had contrived some means of letting her 
know of it; for it is a peculiarity of 
lovers, that, if they have a thought to 
entirely efface themselves, they will 
straightway reveal that thought to show 
how great is their love. If they are to 
blush unseen, they must have the one wit- 
ness. 

So the two had strong equities in each 
other, and their hearts would be much dis- 
posed that these equities should be en- 
forced. 

It was a few days after the inception of 
the controversy between the seniors that 
Henry arrived at home from college. The 
matter was detailed to him by his father, 
who met with a ready concurrence; or, 
rather, the young man, having his mind 
just then elsewhere engaged, adopted the 
easy course of acquiescing in whatever the 
senior laid down. Then, without remem- 
bering that he had become a Montague, he 
male his call on Lizzie Capulet. He drove 
with her. His father saw them, and when 
Henry returned he was met with interro- 
gations and advice—very quiet this time; 
for as yet Mr. Sandham had not fully real- 
ized the whole enormity of his opponent’s 
action. In reply Henry said that a differ- 
ence of opinion between the fathers ona 
merely technical point should not make a 
division between the children. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Sandham, thinking 
that it was but a trifling matter at the most, 
and not disputing Henry’s sentiment, *‘ I 
didn’t want people to think that you sym- 
pathize with the Grannises.” 

** But they will think, too, that Miss Liz- 
zie sympathizes with you.” 

Here the matter was, for the time, left 
in suspense. Henry returned to college, 
and the thoughts of his father were em- 
ployed on the main issue. The dispute be- 
tween the clders waxed stronger. Mr, 
Sandham had $100,000 in the town bonds. 
Mr. Grannis had thought them worthlegs; 
but he had no interest in the question, and 
in the beginning had contemplated only a 
‘*paper” quarrel. When, however, Mr. 
Sandham made the matter personal, Mr. 
Grannis tollowed him; and by the time of 
Henry’s graduation their feelings were 
bitter toward each other. 

But it was at this time that Henry had‘so 
long anticipated saying the important 
words to Lizzie. The quarrel was lighter 
to him than a cloud, and he said them. 
He was accepted (he knew, as a mutter of 
information, that he would be; but he gave 
himself the poetical rapture of doubt, and 
the corresponding revulsion to certainty ) 
and then, in filial mood and the present 
prospect of congratulation, took upon him- 
self the announcement of the engagement 
to his father. 

‘** You are certainly not in earnest,” said 
the older gentleman. 

‘I certainly am. It is not likely that I 
would mention her name except in the 
greatest earnest.” Henry threw back his 
head in saying this, and looked his father 
squarely in the eye. I thought you might 





have something pleasant to say to me about 
it; if you haven’t”— 

‘*Pleasant! I can say that I hate the 
Grannises, root and branch. Do you think 
that lam going to love aman who asks the- 
town to cheat’me out of a hundred thous- 
and dollars? What business was it of his, 
that he should interfere? Not a cent’s 
worth, sir; not a cent’s worth.” 

*“T don’t know anything about your 
quarrel, and I don’t want to know any- 
thing about it,” cried Henry. 

** You don’t?” 

Henry saw that he had only prejudiced 
his case; but what he had said was his true 
feeling. He repeated it, and added: ‘ Mr. 
Grannis probably thinks that he has as 
good reason on his side as you on yours; 
only he js more liberal; he hasn’c asked 
his daughter to take up his quarrel.” 

“How do you know? Has he been told 
of this”—he could not say ‘‘ engagement” 
—‘‘of this foolishness?” 

** Not yet.” 

‘*Then why are you so ready to assume 
that his action will be better than my own?” 

** But, if he consents, will you?” 

**No. I don’t care whether he consents 
or not.” Then he went on, in a different 
voice: ‘* Now, I tell you what you want to 
do: you have just been graduated, and 
you must see the world. After that there 
will be time enough to see about other 
things. Take some money, and travel this 
Summer.” 

‘That is impossible. 
promised.” 

** Going away for a time would not break 
the promise.” 

‘*On! well,” cried Henry, dismissing the 
idea with a quick, angry wave of his hand, 
‘*Tam not going away. There is no use 
in talking about that.” 

“Then do what you please,” returned 
the old man, in angry despair, ‘‘ only don’t 
say any more to me about it. I have 
ulways done what I could for you; but I 
should expect you to disregard my wishes. 
You have been too well used, altogether. 
Instead of supporting you in idleness, giv- 

ng you all the money you wanted to spend, 
and sending you to the most expensive 
college in the country, I ought to have 
had you begin as a clerk in a store, or 
have put you on aschool-ship. Then you 
would have been able to appreciate a kind- 
ness. Now you think it is a fine thing to 
tell me what you will do and what you 
won’t. I say, do as you please. If the 
‘public guardian’ is so anxious for ason- 
in-law as to take one without a cent, he 
can have you.” ‘‘ The public guardian” was 
Mr. Sandham’s ironical name for Mr. 
Grannis. 

Henry regarded his father fixedly, and 
without any siga of giving way. It seemed 
impossible to him that his father should 
carry an insignificant matter to such 
lengths. 

“I did not ask your aid,” he said, at last. 
“I only hoped that you would have a 
sort of interest in my happiness.” Here 
he became suddenly indignant. ‘‘ You ex- 
pect me to throw myself heart and soul 
into a little squabble that happens to ex- 
cite you just ut present, and yet you do 
not care for an affair of mine that is of 
life-long importance. I say in return that 
I shall take my own course.” 

‘*And be supported by your father-in- 
law?” 

‘*T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

‘*There is one thing,” cried Mr. Sand- 
ham, struck with a mode of venting his 
anger; “I shall inform this Mr. Grannis 
exactly what you have to expect from me. 
Vll be honest with the worst enemy that I 
have in the world.” 


Mr. Sandham hastened to see Lizzie’s 
father. The latter had been informed of 
the engagement, he said; and when he saw 
that Mr. Sandham was angry, he added 
that he regretted it. 

‘*Not more than I,” cried the other. 
‘You may be sure of that. But, never 
mind. Ihave called on you in the per- 
formance of aduty. I think it right for 
me to say that, if my son takes this step, 
he will do so contrary to my wishes, and 
without my support in any way.” 

‘This is something that I have not had 
time to think of. But if you mean that 
you will not extend to your son any finan- 
cial aid "+ 


I have already 





“That is exactly what I mean,” cried 
Sandham, with a savageness which he 
thought would exasperate the other into a 
furtherance of his own wishes for breaking 
the engagement. ‘‘That is my meaning, 
exactly. I want you to understand, and 
my son to understand, that, if he goes 
against me in this, he forfeits all claim on 
me. He will find, I think, that people are 
not so ready to welcome a pauper. And,” 
he added, with the greatest coarseness that 
the affair ever made him guilty of, ‘he 
will find that people are not so ready to 
marry paupers.” 

It was on Grannis’s lips to turn the 
charge of fortune-loving equally against 
Henry, and to exclaim that he would de- 
feat it; but, remembering that Sandham’s 
present anger nad its principal source in 
Henry’s steadfastness to Lizzie, he re- 
frained, and was silent. 

‘* Well, sir, what do you propose to do?” 
asked Sandham, in an irritating voice. 


‘*There is one thing that I do not pro- 
pose to do. Ido not propose to interfere 
in the matter. You are in no mood to 
speak of it. [t is not a question for an angry 
man. But I will tell you this much: if the 
young people persist in spite of your terri- 
ble threats, I shall give them every particle 
of help in my power.” 


Grannis did not inform Lizzie of what 
had occurred, for fear of grieving her. But 
she found out what had happened. Henry 
did not tell her at first, being silenced by 
respect both for the girl and for his own 
family; butan attempt at prolonged con- 
cealment was useless. It soon occurred to 
Lizzie to ask herself why Henry’s father 
did not call to give her welcome. As time 
passed on, and he did not come, it was nat- 
ural that she should grow hurt and indig- 
nant, and that, in a woman’s way, she 
should betray her mortification to her lover. 
Her love was then so young and strong and 
confiding that it was easy to ask Henry to 
share her trouble. 

It came upon him suddenly. He had 
hoped that, before an explanation should be 
asked, his father’s natural good feeling 
would prevail and make an explanation 
unnecessary; but if Lizzie had already 
felt the omission, it would be better to be 
honest with her. He stammered at first in 
the confession; but in the end he concealed 
nothing. 

“Tt is not want of appreciation of you, 
Lizzie,” he finished, convincingly, ** not at 
all; but be is angry over the matter of the 
bonds, and thinks that I might have gone to 
him first. You knuw what people do when 
they are angry; lose their reason. But, 
angry as he was, he said nothing except 
what was nice of you. He knows what 
you are. He is only mad at me; and so, I 
suppose”—trying to make the matter as 
light as possible by putting it in a farcical 
way—*‘ so he thinks he will ‘ turn away his 
countenance.’ It will all come around 
right enough.” 

Lizzie was pretty sure that it would, and 
pretty indifferent, too, as far as Mr. Sand- 
ham was concerned, whether it did or not, 
but she moved her fingers restlessly, and 
then held them still, as if she must not be- 
tray her emotion. ‘‘ Then, you will stop 
coming here,” she said, as if even on this 
tragic occasion she would conceal every 
trace of feeling. 

** Lizzie!” 

She put her arms around his neck, laugh- 
ing and acquiescing in his reproach. ‘I 
didn’t mean it, dear; I don’t know what I 
did mean; nothing; I’m a hypocrite. But 
why can’t people be as good to us as we 
would like to be to them?” 

“If you are good to me, it doesn’t make 
so much difference what others are.” 

“I think 1 can be that. Perhaps 1 had 
better begin by appreciating what you have 
given up for me already.” _ 

But this is lovers’ talk, and lovers are di- 
gressive and diffusive. The ocean has 
waves, each suited to wind and tide, and 
each beautiful; so, lovers have words and 
looks and sighs, each fitted .to the gusts of 
circumstance and to the ebbing and flowing 
of their passion. But until we transfix 
into solidity all the wave surfaces of one 
ocean, we have no example to encourage 
us in an attempt to preserve in substantial 
form all the ripples in the Summer sea of 
love. 

Preparing for whatever the future had in 
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store, Henry set himself gallantly at the 
study of law, and to perfecting his skill in 
stenography, in which art he had for some 
time delighted ss an amateur. With these 
two staves, there would be support both in 
the near present and in the future. He 
unfolded his schemes to Lizzie, and she 
thought even more highly of them than he 
had himself. She was dissatisfied only 
when Henry announced that her delight- 
fully matured plan for giving music lessons 
would be quite unnecessary ; he, of course, 
insisting that his labor, working as hard as 
one must for such a woman, would be suf- 
ficient for both. Thereupon, Lizzie obedi- 
ently dismissed the anticipation of taking 
the easy active part in the approaching 
struggle, and promised herself to be perfect- 
ly content in admiring Henry’s heroism. But 
in her little, practical heart she was very 
well aware that the struggle would not be a 
Toutrance. She said to herself, in language 
with which I have no quarrel, ‘‘ The dear 
old dad will stand by us to the last.” Say- 
ing this resulted in two things: first, that 
she had a more untroubled enjoyment in 
Henry’s efforts, knowing that he could 
never come into any great straits (just as 
we so thoroughly enjoy the bravery of a 
fiction’s hero in what he supposes to be 
the most imminent danger, when we know 
perfectly well, by turning on a few pages, 
thet he is in no dangerat all); and, second, 
it resulted in this, that, if it were possible, 
she was more tender with her father in ap- 
preciation of his undoubted kindness yet to 
be. And I suppose that, when the girl sat of 
an evening on her father’s knee, and put her 
arms around his neck (young ladies in love 
—that is, in love for the first time—learn 
pretty ways of showing affection) and 
pulled his long, tawny whiskers in delicate 
signification—Henry having no whiskers— 
she did not think the old father com- 
pletely overshadowed in everything; there 
is, I suppose, no doubt that, at these times, 
the ** dear dad” contemplated standing by 
his daughter as long as such a course of 
action should be of advantage to her. 

When the year had passed, Henry and 
Lizzie were married; but Mr. Sandbam was 
not present at the ceremony. The groom 
having given himself the pleasure of sav- 
ing his allowance during the period of 
waiting, was now prepared to initiate his 
new life with becoming honors; and he 
entered on a wedding journey and the ex- 
peuding of a few hundred dollars as gayly 
as if his youth and courage were the 
equivalent of riches. 

Mr. Grannis had repeatedly said that his 
purse was completely at the young people’s 
command. To this Henry had, as yet, 
answered only with thanks; but when the 
wedding journey was begun, he told Lizzie 
of a resolution which he had taken at the 
first; that, while his own father refused to 
aid him, he would not receive aid from an- 
other. To this Lizzie agreed most willing- 
ly. The proposition had an heroic, ele- 
vated air, which captivated her at once. It 
seemed to her that her husband was very 
brave. 

In this way (when, after a month, the 
wedding tour was over) they returned with 
hearts as proud und high as if they were 
knights whose new armor is firet donned in 
an inspiring cause. It was then July; tke 
time when the judges of the state superior 
courts assembled. The judge in Henry’s 
district knew the young man’s situation, 
sympathized with him (with Lizzie, too,), 
and did him the substantial benefit of se- 
curing for him the position of court stenog- 
rapher. 

The battle was beginning. Before the 
court met, Henry practiced every day with 
Lizzie as reader; their program was what 
we call *‘ well-arranged”; first, Henry pre- 
pared a multitude of pencils with points 
enormously long, embraced Lizzie and an- 
nounced his readiness to be called to order; 
then Lizzie cried, ‘‘ Oh! yes; oh! yes”; em- 
braced Henry in turn, and proceeded to 
read from a newspaper the testimony in a 
trial. If it seems from this that the young 
people were very undemonstrative in their 
affection, the fauit lies solely with the his- 
torian. 

Henry’s salary did not begin until the 
court sat; but, without receiving aid from 
any one, he succeeded in living. The first 
cases that he had to report came on with 

the court sitting in his own town. Lizzie 


was present, a witness of his essay, and wit- 
ness, also, of his success. He was so little 
hurried in the work that there was ample 
time to cast triumphant glances at his wife 
and to wait for hers in return. Mr. Gran- 
nis was a spectator, too, casting triumphant 
glances at both. Besides, there were other 
friends present, gentlemen and ladies, who 
regarded the whole affair as a sort of play; 
and so, perhaps, it was. 

Henry found, when he labored at the de- 
tails of his work, that by far the most wear- 
ing part consisted in writing out the evi- 
dence in long hand. However well a man 
writes, if he is copying, he wishes to write 
better, and so makes hard work for him- 
self. Lizzie offered her services as amanu- 
ensis; but she wrote a modish, scrawling 
hand, which made her work unavailable. 
Mr. Grannis suggested that he be allowed 
to give his son-in-law a type-writer; but 
Henry, who no longer spoke to his own 
father, even when he met him on the street, 
was resolute in accepting no favors. 
Every night, therefore, he sat down to the 
task of making three copies of the day’s 
testimony—ove for the court, and one cach 
for prosecution and defense. ‘This, with 
his earnestly-pursued studies in Jaw, was 
much more than a man’s work, and ! efore 
the end of the year it told upon him. 

Lizzie had relinquished, temporarily, a 
project of giving lessons in music—there 
were reasons why she did not wish to go 
out—but she was so bravely determined to 
help her husband that, during the Winter 
and the Spring days when she was alone, 
she attempted the mysteries of short-hand; 
more, she mastered them. She studied 
Heury’s notes so as to become familiar 
with his tricks of writing, and at last was 
able to read the day’s work while he copied 
it. But this was not all she did. When 
Henry showed more plainly the effects of too 
long and severe a strain, she set herself at 
the task of changing her hand. For some 
time after she had succeeded the evening’s 
work was divided equally between them. 
Then, by degrees, her share grew to be the 
greater; and once there were a few days 
when she undertook the whole transcrip- 
tion. Then the struggle for aliving seemed 
earnest enough; there was little of the play 
in it. 

It was a year since the marriage. The 
validity of the famous bonds having been 
formally denied by the town authorities, 
had now come to be acted upon by the 
court of which Henry was the stenog- 
rapber. As Mr. Sandham was often 
present during the trial, hisson had ampler 
opportunity of observing him than he had 
since leaving home. Many times, indeed, 
during the hearing, there being but little 
evidence to record, Henry had nothing to 
do but note his father’s manner and appear- 
ance. And what he saw gave him but one 
emotion, and that of pity; for the elder Mr. 
Sandham was haggard and worn. There 
were lives newly delved on his forehead, 
his cheeks were thinner, and his eyes 
turned a subdued glance into the air or at 
the floor. And Henry was especially com- 
passionate, because, drawn by the strange 
circumstances which had made himself 
the clerk to write down his father’s cause, 
the court room was filled with the friends 
and acquaintunces of the two families. 
These all sympathized with the young man 
and his wife, and had no kind looks for 
the author of their hardships. In the end 
Henry became almost angry with his 
friends. It would have then been an easy 
thing for Mr. Sandham to reinstate the 
old good feeling. Andit was afterward 
known that during these days he was 
especially moved to do this, but there were 
considerations which held him back; he 
was the older, he disliked to take the initia- 
tive; stronger than this was the shame of 
having deferred the reconciliation until 
Henry had made a place for himself, and 
untii it might seem that he was urged on 
only by the unmistakable current of pub- 
lic opinion. On the other side, Henry 
might gladly have stretched out a hand, 
but for a reason which was almost para- 
doxical. Mr. Sandham had no pity from 
others; his own counsel acknowledged 
that there was danger of losing the .case. 
In this situation, Henry rebelled against 
granting evento himself that his father 





stood in nced of sympathy from -any one. 
To seek a reconciliation seemed to him 


the equivalent of expressing pity, of say- 
ing that his own position was the more 
creditable. Thus his love and respect kept 
him silent. But there was this difference 
between the feelings of the two men: the 
elder thought that, with every step toward 
success and popularity, his son took a 
step away from him; while the younger, 
with the hopefulness incident to his years, 
believed that something would soon bring 
them together. 

Henry had not attempted to read up the 
case on which the court was now engaged, 
considering that, with its intricacies, it was 
beyond his powers to arrive at any argu- 
ment of importance. He, therefore, con- 
tinued in his regular course. 


One day, during a week’s recess of the 
court, he sat at home with his wife. On 
his lap lay a new law text-book just from 
the press, to which he had lately treated 
himself; but there were two important 
things .to discuss, and he did not read 
much. First, he and Lizzie talked at in- 
tervals, as she was able, of the probable 
termination of Mr, Sandham’s law-suit, 
and, second, they discussed a question for 
which, I fear, the reader has not been 
properly forwarned—the name to be con- 
ferred on Mr. Sandham’s grandson. This 
grandson was a week old, and as yet had 
been sufficiently determinate under the 
appellation of ‘‘ Baby.” 

‘Father is in pretty hard lines,” said 
Henry. ‘‘I believe that he has gone away 
only to leave it all behind him for awhile.” 

‘*He ought not to give up,” returned 
Lizzie, who, being a woman, believed that 
success in everything is a function of hope. 
‘*Ts the case really going against him?” 

‘Bound to. After the arguments yes- 
terday, there isn’t any doubt. They are 
not allin yet; but there is nothing left to 
say. Father hasn’t made any preparation 
for a loss, and it will just about ruin him. 
What do you suppose your father has 
done?” 

‘* What could he do?” 

‘* He went to father and offered to help 
him tide things over.” 

‘* And very likely onty made him angry.” 

‘‘No. He said that he would not receive 
help from any one.” 

Lizzie gave a faint smile. 

**Very much like yourself. 
blame him for that?” 

‘*No. I don’t like to see him taking aid, 
and I don’t know what will happen if he 
tries to make out alone. It’s bad either 
way. And it is bad for us, too; or for me, 
at least. Not that we want money; we are 
getting along famously; but [ am afraid 
that he will never forgive me for not hav- 
ing sympathized with him at first.” 

‘** But you can tell him that you sympa- 
thize with him now.” 

‘*I know and think he would be ready 
to overlook all his old disappointment; 
but, for some reason, 1 don’t know very 
well why, [ can’t do it. If he were right 
in the midst of good fortune, and I felt as 
I do now, I would go to him in a minute; 
but now that he is just about to be a bank- 
rupt, and thinks that everybody is glad of 
it, if I should go and offer to make up, he 
would think thac I did it out of pity; and 
when a man has to be pitied by his own 
son—well, that is a little too much.” 

So it was decided not to make any ad- 
vances; but the conversation was not lost. 
It had its influence when the talk turned 
to the name that should be given to the old 
man’s grandson. The next day there was 
this announcement in the city paper: 


You don’t 


“Born, Sept. —, 188-, Jerome Sandham, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sandham, of New ——, 
Conn.” 

And Jerome Sandham was the name of 
the grandfather; but its new use was sug- 
gested by Lizzie, and most enthusiastically 
approved by Henry. ' 

And on the evening when this name was 
agreed upon, Henry, ulthough he was full 
of his own happiness and of compassion 
for his father’s host of thickly-coming mis- 
fortunes, from force of habit, sat by the 
lamp, leaving Lizzie to sleep, and pored 
over the new volume of law. Well for 
him and his father that he did. 

For, suddenly, in a foot-note, he ran 
upon the condensed statement of a case 
exactly like that of Sandham v. The Town 





of New ——. It was intended as an illus- 
tration of other points than it was expected 
‘ 


that his father’s case would go off on; but 

there it was, put down in black and white, 

with the same conditions; with even the 

same arguments urged in the defense which 

here had been supposed unanswerable; 

with the sketches of arguments used by 

the prosecution; and, at the end, the de- 

cision of the judge—for the plaintiff. 

Henry read it twice with a leaping heart, 
and then, assailed by a thousand fears that 
his hopes were vain and foolish (he having 
but the little knowledge which is danger- 
ous), he started up and went to the rooms 
of one of his father’s counsel. 

‘* Have you seen this book, Mr. Booth?” 
he asked. ‘* Have you read the case of Gra- 
ham v. Dubuque?” 

The lawyer looked at him in surprise, 
‘Sit down, Mr. Sandham. What have you 
there?” 

‘**I don’t know what 1 have; that is what 
I came to see. There is a case here which 
I think is like father’s.” 

“Yes? Aha! Let me see,” said the 
other. 

‘Wait; let me read you the case; then 
tell me what you think of it.” 

‘Oh! very well.” 

Henry read from the foot-note. When 
he had finished the statement: ‘So far, 
isn’t that exactly like father’s case?” he 
asked. 

‘So far, I think they are quite similar. 
Go on!” 

** But tell me first what would probably 
be the decision on this.” 

Mr. Booth smiled wieely. ‘Well, if 
this is your way of asking my opinion of 
your father’s case’”’—he thought he had hit 
upon Henry’s motive very shrewdly—* if 
this isa roundabout way of coming at the 
matter, I think there is no harm in telling 
you what I have already told your father; 
that we must take our chances. 1 told him 
that at first. But just let me glance at the 
case. It is a book that I have not yet seen. 
Perhaps I may be able to glean something 
of advantage.” 

Mr. Booth read the page at half arm’s 
length (as if he were able to throw the or- 
dinary subject with a long hold); then he 
brought the page nearer and read it again. 
Presently he looked to Henry: “ Smart 
young man, eh?” 

This he said enthusiastically, and Henry 
felt his heart beat high, knowing that his 
judgment as to the importance of the de- 
cision was approved by good authority. He 
was none the less exuberant when the 
lawyer, with recurring professional anxiety 
to keep all honors for himself, went on in 
his usual voice: ‘‘ Yes, I think—as far as I 
can see from this meager report of the 
case—that it is quite in point. I will look 
it over, and if it strikes me again as it does 
now, I may, possibly, ah! possibly, cite it 
to-morrow.” 

He did cite it. He dwelt on it and the 
arguments for half an hour. It made no 
impression, of course, on the throng in the 
court-room, but the Judge leaned forward 
and heeded every. word. So, also, did the 
counsel on each side; and among the 
counsel for the town it created almost a 
panic. Indeed, one of the lawyers for the 
defense was so impressed that, us a last re 
sort, he adopted the device of the eminent 
member of the English Parliament for 
overwhelming and abashing an opponent: 
very ostentatiously he drew to him a mass 
of blank paper, dipped his pen in the ink 
with a concentrated air, and then only 
waited until the speaker and others should 
regard him, to throw down the pen in dis- 
gust; but, unfortunately for the success 
of this most serpent-like scheme, no one 
looked at him. How history would have 
been changed if no one had looked at that 
tremendous member of Parliament, 

One of the counsel for the plaintiff came 
to where Henry was sitting. ‘I suppose 
you don’t know yet where your father is?” 
he asked. As this very coolly implied the 
breach between them, Henry answered re- 
pressively that his father probably had 
busivess to occupy him elsewhere. 

‘Not at all,” said the other, declining to 
be snubbed. ‘*He didn’t care to come 
here and see the case go against him.” 

‘*T don’t think that he is in town.” 

‘I don’t think so, either,” laughed the 
lawyer. ‘‘I don’t think he is. No, sir; he 





lost courage andran away. But we have 
stuck to the ship, and we are going to win.” 
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**It is greatly to your credit,” said Hen- 
ry, with a peculiarlook. ‘But I think that 
you go rather far when you say that my 
father remains away through lack of 
courage. Besides, you must have told 
him long ago that you were going to win 
in the end.” 

‘* Well, that is—well, this is more of a 
—no; we didn’t tell him; that’s afact. It 
was a hard case, and’’—changing® the sub- 
ject and giving himself an opportunity to 
change his confused manner—** I tell you 
one thing: we ought to have had half the 
hundred thousand if we won. But now, 
speaking of the other matter, of course we 
didn’t promise to win. That would beask- 
ing rather too much. What we promise, is 
to do the best we can; if that isn’t enough 
for our clients, w'iy”— and Mr. Green 
looked away while he displayed the palms 
of his hands. It was a poor imitation of a 
Frenchman; much as if he were trying to 
render, ‘‘que voulez vous?” and read it, 
** What do you wish?” 

‘* And do you really think that the man 
who is the cause of winning this case 
should have half?” 

**T do.” 

“Then you ask Mr. Booth who will get 
the money.” 

It was too weeks after this that Henry 
held in his hand, one morning, the town 
paper. They were at breakfast, and he 
was reading to Lizzie the decision in the 
case of Sandham v. the Townof New— 
which, having been reserved at first, had 
been rendered the day before. While they 
were thus engaged there was a ring at the 
door. The servant answering, returned 
with the message that a gentleman wished 
to see Mr. Sandham. She did not bring 
his name, and did not know who it was; 
but he was tal and thin, and seemed—well, 
nervous. 

Henry left the table, absent-mindedly 
carrying the paper with him, and went into 
the parlor where the visitor awaited him. 
The gentleman was standing near the door, 
and holding a newspaper folded to a cer- 
tain place. He said nothing, but put the 
paper before Henry’s eyes as if that would 
speak for him. What he pointed out was 
not the report of the law case, as the youny 
man had half expected, but a paragraph 
with which we are already familiar, and 
which began: 

* Born, Sept. —, 188—, Jerome Sandham”—— 

**It was good of you, Henry.” 

The two men grasped each other’s hands 
and held them fast—fast. Then Henry, 
who had never done such a thing before, 
put an arm around his father’s neck. Pres- 
ently they parted, and, looking in each 
other’s eyes, saw tears through tears. But 
they were father and son again, and the oc- 
casion demanded happier faces; so they 
smiled and shook hands again. 

** You are just the same boy,” said the 
elder. 

**T will be now,” corrected Henry. 

‘* But there is another thing,” said Mr. 
Sandham, senior, turning to the paper: 
** Jerome, son of Mr. and Mrs. —— He 
could not ask for Lizzie more directly. 
Henry started to lead the way into the 
breskfast-room. ‘ Wait, youngster,” said 
his father, nervously, and using the old 
name. ‘Wait. She will not want to see 
me now, and you know I will soon be here 
again.” 

But Henry, instead of obeying, ran off by 
himself, and in a moment returned, bring- 

ing Lizzie, in a morning wrapper. 

‘*T suppose, said Mr. Sandham, senior, 
when he had been granted the further priv- 
ilege of seeing the young Jerome, and they 
had all had a quiet half-hour together, ‘I 
suppose I can guess how it came about. 
You were sorry for me, and called the boy 
as you did as a way of expressing your- 
selves. It was a good way. When! saw 
the notice in the paper, it seemed to me 
just as if you said in so many words: 
*Come, you old simpleton, come and be- 
have yourself again.’” (The tone of his 
voice preserved him entirely from the 
bathos of humiliation and repentance.) 
“It was good of you. Since I saw that 
notice, I haven’t cared how poor this suit 
will make me, and I suppose that is poor 
enough.” 

.. * Poor?” they cried. 

“Oh! yes: poor enough; coming just 

as it has it will be ahard blow. But I 
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suppose there are more situations for 
stenographers to get rich in.” 

“Then he doesn’t know,” said Lizzie. 
‘* Henry, tell him.” 

In Mr. Sandham’s turn, there was a paper 
held for him to read. ‘‘I have to use 
glasses now,” he said, laughingly, to Henry; 
and, when he had finished the report: 
‘** Well, youngster, it is just as good news 
for you as it is for me.” 

There was a ring at the door, and, as 
Lizzie vanished, Mr. Booth wag ushered in. 
Without waiting to explain how he had 
found his client, he began: ‘“‘I presume, 
Mr. Sandham, that you do not feel very 
bad since we got that decision?” 

‘** It is only now that I heard it. 
has any informed me.” 

After mature deliberation, Mr. Booth and 
his partner had thought it best to bestow 
the credit of the success where it was due. 
The truth would be known at all events, 
and from their mouths it would seem more 
gracious. He, therefore, continued: ‘‘We 
owe it all, I may say, to your son, who was 
fortunate enough to run onto something 
new—and I may say strange—in his read- 
ing. Green suggested that the case ought 
to have been taken on a contingent fee of 
one-half. I must speak a good word for 
the young gentleman; for, I assure you, 
he gave us aid that was not to be despised; 
not by any means to be despised. The 
more we had on our side the better, of 
course. Who knows,” he cried, with a 
merry conceit, ‘‘ perhaps, if we hadn’t been 
bolstered up by Mr. Henry, the case might 
have gone the other way!” 

So, after all, the lawyer took the credit 
to himself; and, to fully compensate, was 
strenuously of the opinion that Henry had 
not prejudiced the case so much as those 
who sneer at the young might possibly 
conceive. 

‘But the old dad understands it ,,‘{7e 
said Mr. Sandham, when the Jawyer had 
taken his leave. And then father und son 
laughed together. Something to laugh at 
was very welcome. 

However puerile may have been his 
efforts, Henry was given the fifty thous- 
and; and, when Mr. Sandham was again on 
his feet, as the phrase is, he had as much 
more as he wisbed. Besides, there was an- 
other ‘‘ dear old dad,” (by no means for- 
gotten because his kindnesses were unin- 
terrupted) who might now enjoy the 
liberty of supplying Lizzie. 

The position of stenographer was re- 
signed. Henry nobly observing that it 
needed but the opportunity represented by 
ten dollars a day and ten cents a folio to 
bring out other young men as high-spirited 
as himself. 


My son 


Fort TRUMBULL, Conn. 


TOMMY TODD. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


“Tr’s Oh! to fight the Indians 
Upon the prairies wide!” 
Said little Tommy Todd, one night, 
As on his bed, without a light, 
His bosom swelled with pride. 


“*T'll fill my lunch-box to the top ; 
With my bean-shooter true 
I'll rescue some fair captive maid ! 
Hurrah! I’m nota bit afraid 
Of all the red-skin crew !” 


He rose and donned his boots and cap ; 
Peered cautiously about ; 
Then to his money-box he went, 
Extracting from it every cent ; 
Said he: ‘I'll be a scout!” 


** T’ll be your pard,” a figure spoke, 
‘Those Indians to kil)! 
I left a lurid story-book 
To wander to this cozy nook ; 
I'm called there Blood-Red Bill!” 


They climbed down from the window-sill 
All in the moonlight sheen ; 
They tramped along, in day, in dark; 
He heard the lone coyote’s bark, 
That boy of warlike mien. 


‘*Whoop! Whoop!” a fierce, blood-curdling cry 
Now chilled him to the core! 
He saw the Indiang downward sweep ; 
And Tommy Todd began to weep 
And sigh for home once more! 


‘* Cheer up, old pard!” yelled Blood-Red Bill, 
** We'll scatter ‘em like chaff! 
Ha! Ha! Why, in my latest book, 
A hundred dozen scalps I took. 
Don't ‘ boo-hoo,’ like a calf!” 
“Whoop! Whoop!” 
home !” 
Tommy pleaded, with a scream ; 
And, wakened by the milkman’s shout, 
From his warm bed he tumbled out, 
And found it all a dream! 


Now, lurid stories he eschews, 
And warlike doesn’t feel ; 
That peaceful sleep may close his eyes 
He eats, at supper, no more pies, 
Which proved his Indian meal, 
New Yor« Crry. 


‘Ob! please let me go 





TONSON’S PUZZLE. 





BY B. F. STANFORD. 





Tonson had been a boy at Cedar Hill 
School at one time. His name in full was 
Job Tonson. Several of the older boys 
recollected him very well, and they remem- 
bered that he had been an odd sort of fel- 
low. But it was the puzzle that brought 
him back to mind. Noone had mentioned 
his name for a year at least, until that was 
found. 

Tom Danforth and Bret Mortimer had 
been fishing one Saturday afternoon, and 
when they returned through the cedars at 
the back of the school buildings, Tom 
found a large goose egg in the top of a de- 
cayed stump near the gate of the play- 
ground. It lay in asort of nest and was 
partly covered with dead leaves. How it 
got there was a mystery. Before dark the 
curiosity of the whole school was excited 
over it, though not because it had been 
found in a stump. The egg, it was dis- 
covered, concealed a deeper mystery than 
that. 

** Let’s kindle a fire and cook it,” Bret 
suggested, while they were resting and 
meditating what to do next. 

* We can boil it in this bait can,” said 
Tom. 

In a few moments they had collected a 
heap of twigs and started a fire. Tom 
emptied his bait, scooped up some water 
from a puddle, and placed the can on the 
blaze. After two or three minutes they 
took the egg out and laid it on the grass to 
cool. 

** It won’t make three mouthfuls apiece,” 
said Bret. 

Tom turned it over in his hand, and was 
rather surprised to find these words, in 
large, distinct letters, on one side: ‘* Ton- 
son’s Puzzle.” The words seemed to have 
appeared suddenly on the shell. He was 
sure they were not there when he put the 
egg into the boiling water. They were 
neither written with pencil nor ink, nor 
engraved with a knife; but they looked as 
if they had grown into the shell. 


‘* Don’t break it!” Tom said, anxiously. 

‘““Not for a dollar!” Bret answered. 
“ITU's a magic egg of some kind. We're in 
luck.” 

They hurried to the playground, where 
there was a group of boys, and showed 
their prize. But it was not easy for the 
boys to believe that the words appeared on 
the shell after the egg was put into the 
water. 

‘*You fellows didn’t look sharp at it in 
the first place, I guess,” said a boy named 
David Barnes. 

‘If you’d had on your epectacles you 
would have seen it, fast enough,” another 
of the unbelievers, Lewis Arnold, volun- 
teered to remark. 

The master came along, however, and 
examined it; and he soon changed the 
prevailing opinion. It was he who first re- 
called Job Tonson. The egg had been left 
in the stump by him, he thought; and it 
was probable that he bad printed the words 
on the egg with a mixture of grease and 
lemon juice, which had dried into the shell, 
and the stain appeared when the egg came 
in contact with boiling water. Job was an 
odd boy, he said, and had placed the egg 
in the stump, very likely, to mystify who- 
ever might find it. Perhaps he had read 
the story of the celebrated egg that was 
picked up in France long ago, which had a 
sentence on it, when boiled, declaring that 
Napoleon Bonaparte would be Emperor of 
France again in 1818. The egg was ex- 
hibited in Paris, and excited much curios- 
ity until the trick was discovered. The 
master could not explain, though, why this 
egg had not spoiled while it lay hidden in 
the stump. That was a mystery to be dis- 
covered later. 

Tom placed the egg on the mantel-piece 
in his room, that night, after everybody had 
seen it, and before morning it rolled off. 
When he got out of bed to dress he found 
it on the oil-cloth under the stove, broken 
in pieces. It was easy to understand now 
why the egg had not spoiled. It was filled 

with flour and cotton. He found that both 
ends of the shell had been punctured some 
time or other, and then carefully sealed 
with white wax. But what surprised him 
atill more than this discovery was a strip of 








tissue paper, which he found had been 
drawn into the egg, also, with the cotton. 
On this paper was the following enigma, 
written with a blue pencil: 

Xob (2+21+184+9+5+4. IV. 6—5—5—20. 6— 
18—15—13. 19+20+21+13+16.) dni. 

This was evidently the puzzle. Tonson 
had concealed it ia the egg and labeled it 
on the shell for somebody to find after he 
had Jeft the school. What did it mean? 

No one could find out what it meant. 
Every boy in the school puzzled his head 
over it at odd moments fora week. Then 
most of the school gave it up. It had no 
meaning, several declared. 

‘“‘Keep mum and say nothing!” Dave 
Barnes said to his chum, Lewis Arnold. 
‘* We'll find out what it means before long, 
and keep it to ourselves. The first three 
letters, read from right to left, or back- 
ward, spell box, and the last four spell 
find. That is, find box! Don’t you see? Job 
Tonson put something or other away, and 
this puzzle tells where it is, perhaps.” 

“The fellows say he used to have guns 
and pistols and everything he wanted,” 
said Lewis. ‘‘And he always went away 
every Saturday with one of the large fel- 
lows, and stayed somewhere in the woods.” 

Dave and Lewis had copied the puzzle, 
as nearly every one,else had. Tom made 
no secret of it; but he finally had his own 
opinion about it, and believed that it was 
worth finding out. 

“*You and I won’t give it up just yet,” 
he said to his friend Bret, privately. ‘‘ But 
let’s keep quiet about it hereafter.” 

‘*Of course,” agreed Bret. ‘‘ There’s no 
good in telling everything.” 

Bret got permission nearly every evening 
to visit Tom’s room, and the two put their 
heads together to find the clew. They were 
together so much, in fact, that Dave and 
Lewis surmised what they were about, and 
kept watch over them. Dave even crept 
up to Tom’s door, one evening, in his stock- 
ing feet, and watched them through the 
keyhole. 

“ They’ve got a book of puzzles,” he told 
Lewis, the next day, ‘‘and they’re search- 
ing it through to find something like Ton- 
son’s.” 

And if Dave was on hand early the next 
evening, perhaps he concluded that they 
had succeeded in their search. Shortly af- 
ter dark he might have seen Tom steal 
away from the school buildings and hurry 
across the playground in the direction of 
the cedars. Ten minutes afterward Bret 
followed, though not by the same route, 
with a spade. They met at the stump 
where they had found the egg. 

‘* Did you meet any one?” Tom asked, in 
a low tone. 

‘*Not a soul,” Bret answered. 

Tom dropped on his knees, and began to 
search around on the ground near the 
stump. 

‘It says four feet away, you know,” 
Bret reminded him. ‘‘ You won’t find it if 
you keep so near.” 

‘*Strike a match a minute,” said Tom, 
‘* and we'll measure off four feet from this 
side. If it isn’t here, it’s on the other 
side, where the bushes don’t grow.” 

Tom soon located the spot, and Bret then 
dug down a foot and ahalf with the spade. 
But they did not find what they were hunt- 
ing for. 

‘It’s the other side,” Tom said, creeping 
round. ‘* We’ve made a mistake. Hurry 
up and fill in that hole.” 

**Lay low!” Bret whispered, dropping 
among the sweet fern bushes. ‘‘ Some- 
body’s watching us.” 

Both remained quiet for several minutes, 
hardly daring to breathe. They heard 
nothing more, however, that aroused their 
suspicions. 

“It wasn’t anything,” said Tom, at 
length. ‘“‘Come on, and try it again at this 
side of the stump.” 

Bret made haste to dig another hole, a 
couple of feet deep, where Tom indicated. 
But, just as the spade struck something 
that stimulated the excitement, an unearthly 
screech was uttered close at hand; and 
before the boys could realize what they 
were about they had run ,nearly to the 

school buildings. 

‘* What in creation was it?” Bret gasped. 
as soon as he could recover breath. 

‘Don’t be so scared!” said Tom, pant- 





ing. 
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‘‘['m not scared. I’m no more scared ’n 
you are.” 

They stood still in the shadow of the 
buildings, listening. 

** Didn’t the spade hit it?” Tom asked. 

‘Yes; I’m sure it did. I was just going 
to put my hand down and see if it was a 
box.” Bret was irritated. 

‘‘Let’s go back and see what’s hap- 
pened,” Ton suggested, after a few min- 
utes. 

‘* All right.” 

‘We must have that box, if it’s there.” 

‘*T should ssy, so after the trouble we’ve 
taken.” 

They crept back cautiously, and found 
the stump silent and alone. The spade 
stood in the hole. Had they returned a 
couple of minutes sooner, however, they 
would have seen two masked figures hur- 
rying off through the cedars. 

‘*Don’t drop it, Dave,” whispered one of 
the figures, as they went on. 

‘“‘Not while I know what I’m about,” 
the other answered. 

The next day Dave and Lewis were full 
of business—so full of their own business, 
indeed, that they did not attempt to watch 
either Tom or Bret; though, perhaps if 
they had, they might have discovered a 
fact that would have surprised them. 

‘* How much do you suppose Tom Dan- 
forth would give for that box?” Dave asked 
Lewis, chuckling. 

‘*He’ll find out that we’ve got it, if 
you’ve not careful.” 

‘*No danger of that.” 

They were standing in Dave’s room, and 
on the table before them was a small tin 
box, open. Nothing was in it except a 
folded sheet of brown paper. Dave took 
the paper out, read what was written on it, 
and then put it in an inside pocket of his 
coat. 

‘Ivll be all safe enough there,” be said. 
‘*] sha’n’t lose it. We may want it to refer 
to to-night, you know.” 

That night, when the boys were all crowd- 
ing into the dining-room to supper, Tom 
accidentaily heard Dave say to Lewis, in a 
low, mysterious whisper: 

‘*Meet me ten minutes before the moon 
rises. Don’t make any mistake in the 
place.” 

Tom was interested to know what Dave 
was about, and he kept his eyes on him a 
half hour or more after supper; but he had 
a small project himself on hand that made 
him relinquish the watch at length, and 
Dave escaped unobserved. 

He might have been seen walking 
leisurely down the road at first, as though 
he had permission to go to the village. 
Next, as soon as he was out of sight of the 
playground, he leaped over a fence, ran 
across a field, and got into the cedars at the 
rear of the school by a roundabout route. 
Then he picked his way through the trees 
in the dark until he came to a tall cedar 
that had been shattered by lightning. Here 
he waited only a few moments before Lewis 
iarrived by another road. 

‘*Have you brought the candle?” Dave 
asked first of all. 

* Yes; and a bottle to stick it in,” Lewis 
answered. 

‘* We're all O. K. then. I’ve got the rope 
here under my coat. That’s all we need.” 

‘*We better read the paper over again 
before we begin,” said Lew‘s, striking a 
match and lighting the candle. ‘‘ We 
don’t want to make any blunders.” 

Dave took out the brown paper, and, by 
the glimmer of the candle, went over cer- 
tain directions that it gave for finding a 
place in a deep gully near at hand. 
‘Place your back against the cedar the 
lightning struck, and face directly east,’ 
he read. ‘Then walk straight to the top 
of the gully. Measure off twenty-one yards 
to the left, along the margin of the gully. 
Tie a rope to the stake here, and lower 
yourself down to the shelf rock on the side 
of the gully. Remove the board pinned 
against the bank over the rock; and then, 
all ye who have found out the secret, enter 
Tonson’s Cave.” 

“That’s all plain enough,” Lewis said, 
satisfied. ‘‘And the moon is coming up 
now to help us. Don’t let’s waste any 
time.” 

Dave placed his back against the tree, 
looked at the rising moon, and walked to 
the top of the gully, which looked weird 


enough in the uncertain light. Lewis then 
paced off twenty-one yards, and found the 
stake. 

‘‘Here it is!” he said, pleased with the 
discovery. ‘‘’Tisn’t a hoax. You'll find 
there’s a cave down there, just as the di- 
rection states.” 

‘*Of course,” Dave replied, coolly. 
‘“‘Tonson kuew what he was about when 
he was at the Cedars. Tie the rope, and 
l'll go right down.” 

He was a trifle nervous, though, and 
hesitated a moment before lowering him- 
self into the gloom below. 

‘‘Is the board there?” Lewis inquired, 
anxiously, after waiting for Dave to search 
for it. 

“Yes. Come down, and bring the 
candle.” 

Lewis slid down, and they drew the 
board from the bank, loosening a shower 
of dirt and gravel, that rattled on the un- 
derbrush far below. A small, black open- 
ing was revealed in the side of the bank. 
It was a ragged hole, that could be crept 
into only. Both Dave and Lewis felt like 
scrambling up the rope and leaving it. 

*“Tvll be rather risky business to go in 
there, I guess,” said Lewis, in a whisper. 
‘*How do we know what’s in there?” 

Dave put his head in, then crept in. 

‘* Light the candle, and hand it in!” he 
said. 

Lewis did this, and then waited until 
Dave had explored, before he entered. The 
place was found to be only a narrow pas- 
sage that led into the side of the bank. It 
was high enough to stand in, and the two 
boys groped their way along some dis- 
tance, Dave holding the flaring candle 
over his head. ‘‘Come on,” he said to 
Lewis. ‘‘I'm going to see the whole of it 
before I turn back.” 

They had not gone two steps further 
when they heard talking, and then a loud 
laugh. It all sounded fearfully strange and 
unnatural. Both started to run back; but 
Dave dropped the candle, and they were 
left in the pitch dark. They were so con- 
fused that they crept on further along the 
passage, instead of going back to the en- 
trance. Then they got lost and separated 
in an open space. But neither. dared to 
call to the other. 

Pretty soon, however, there was more 
talking in a subdued tone; then a flash of 
red light filled the place long enough for 
Dave to see Lewis crouched against the 
wall, four or five yards away. Dave be- 
lieved some one was coming along the pas- 
sage with atorch; but it was as dark as 
ever again in another moment, Then he 
was certain that somebody had come into 
the place, and was feeling around. 

*Cun’t you find it?” some one whis- 
pered. 

te No.” 

** Dave, is that you?” Lewis asked. 

Dave did not reply. He waited, breath- 
less, to see what would happen next. Short- 
ly he heard somebody breathing near him, 
and then suddenly he felt a hand touch his 
face. He sprang to his feet and uttered a 
wild cry. 

It was still as death for a minute. 

‘*Wnhat’s the matter?” some one asked. 
* Are you hurt, Bret?” 

No one answered. 

‘* Bret, Bret! Where are you?” 

‘Is that you, Tom Dantorth?” Dave in- 
quired, finally. 

‘Yes. Who are you?” 

‘*)’m Dave Burnes, I believe.” 

Tom found the torch he had dropped, 
and Dave produced a match. In a moment 
they got a light. They all found them- 
selves in a cave, as large as a big room, 
with passages leading from two sides. 

‘* How did you get in here?” Bret asked, 
with much surprise. 

‘**Came in at the entrance, of course,” 
Dave replied. ‘‘ How did you get in?” 

‘¢ Why, we came in at the entrance, too!” 
said Tom. 

It turned out that there were two en- 
trances. Dave had got one tin box out of 
the hole, that directed him to one entrance 
and Tom had found a second box that 
directed him to the other. It was some 
time before they could make the thing out. 
Tonson, indeed, had really been an odd fel- 
low. He had taken care to bury two boxes 
(sardine boxes) with his enclosed direc- 





tions, one in the first hole that Bret had 


dug and the other in the second hole. 
When Tom and Bret returned, that night, 
after their flight, they luckily dug 
again in the first hole, and supposed.they 
had got the only box the puzzle referred 
to. 

‘*But how did you find out what the 
puzzle meant?” Dave asked. ‘That's 
what I'd like to know.” 

‘Come, now, tell us,” Lewis urged. 
‘*We've got to the end of the thing at 
last.” 

‘* Well, the master helped usa little, I 
suppose,” Tom acknowledged. ‘ He had 
seen something like it before, perhaps, and 
he told us to put letters in place of the 
figures, as is done in algebra, though not 
quite in the same way. In place of the 
figure two put B, because it is the second 
letter in the alphabet; and in place of 
twenty-one put U, because it is the twenty- 
first letter; and so on from first to last. 
Substitute all the figures by letters in this 
manner, read the letters already given out- 
side the parenthesis from right to left, 
and the whole puzzle will read: ‘ Find box 
buried four feet from stump.’ ” 

‘*We can have some jolly fun in this 
cave,” said Dave, taking the torch and 
walking around to examine it. 

‘* We can all come here Saturdays after 
we've been fishing,” said Tom. 

They found a barrel, with a board across 
it, which served for a rough table, and two 
boxes that could be used for seats. At the 
entrance where Tom and Bret had entered 
there was a fireplace. 

‘*Letv’s have a fish-chowder feast here 
next Saturday, and invite all the fellows,” 
Bret suggested, when they had come out 
into the moonlight. ‘* We can light the 
cave with candles, and do the cooking out 
here.” 4 

* We'll have it in memory of Job Ton- 
son and his puzzle,” said Tom. 

It was agreed. 
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BYNCOPATING AND REMAINDERS, 
A familiar saying. 
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1, essential; 2, continued pains; 3, the uni- 
verse; 4, precipitous; 5,a@ knot of yarn; 6, a 
comic play; 7, an implacable enemy ; 8, iron 
shells used in war; 9, to languish ; 10, exists; 
11, between twelve and twenty ;12, to see slightly ; 
13, a step ; 14, » number ; 15, an excellent grain ; 
16, smallest; 17, an inflammable substance ; 
18, black ; 19, 10 enslave ; 20, to start aside ; 21, 
to dry at the tire; 22, an adhesive composition ; 
23, two; 24, a gun; 25, sound; 26, severe; 27, 
common, 

AUTHOR. 

The Christian name on the left, the surname 
on the right, 
In chamber, but not in loft. 
In meadow, but not in croft. 
Io sitting, but not in sat. 
In Jerry, but not in Nat, 
In stabbing, but not in kill. 
In meaning, but not in will. 
In cutting, and also in fit. 
In stocking, and also in knit. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 8p. 
A NIGHT'S ADVENTURES. 

1. Clash, lash, ash. 2. Plight, light, 3. Trout, 

rout, out, 4. Strain, train, rain. 5, Place, lace, 





ace. 6. Scamp, camp. 7. Fright, right. 8. 





Zz 


Broom, room, 9, Scream, cream, ream, 10, 
Tweak, weak, 11, Skill, kill, ill. 12. Chair, 
hair, air. 18, Chill, hil), ill. 14. Swain, wain. 


SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 


Sparrow. 
Rowlock. 
Lockjaw. 
Jawbone, 
Bonedust. 
Dustpap, 
Pantry. 
Trysail, 
OMNIBUS WORD. 
1, Spa—sap—aep. 
2. Pea—ape. 
8. Era—are—ear, 
4, Par—rap. 
5. Bea. 
6, Spar—rasp—raps. 
7. Pear —reap—pare—rape. 
&, Sear—rase, 
9. Spare--parse—prase. 
10, Per—rep. 


HOW DOES COMPOUND OXYGEN 
CURE? 


We answer, In two important ways: First, by 
a rapid purification of the blood, in consequence 
of a larger supply of oxygen to the lungs ; and, seo- 
ond, by revitalizing all the nerve-centers, the 
Compound inhaled having in ite manufacture be- 
come magnetized, which gives it the qualit 
known to chemists as “ozone.” A new an 
healthy action is at once set upin the diseased 
system and general improvement follows as 
surely as effect follows cause. 

A “Treatise on Compound ” will be 
sent free by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch 8t., 
Phila., to any one who will write to them for it. 








Absolytely the BEST. Will pot injure the finest 


shoe or lea = hk Pig tia | rire ever used it. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., New Vork. 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and. *itting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE, Alsoa variety 
of atyles of Chairs, Lounges, eto., in Cane, 

New and THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pteces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited, Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
BOSTON. 


Saratoga Geyser Water, 


Applicable toa roster number of persons than any 
other spring water at 


e! 
ter is king in I goat , Const; ° 
Kidney and Ne 1 ‘ince nen, t contains more hods 
Wa r. it con ans more Lithia than any other known 


a. 
by the late Dr. W, H. Vaw Boney, New York oe te 
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only water that will mix with ik like tes German 
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Hon. Joun M. SHIRLEY, Andover, N BR. 


“T have used the Geyser for years." it is invaluable 
for fhyee ot the seden —— e y over 
wor rofessiona] men. It relieves from in: Lay 


quiets the nerves and gives sweet sleep as Do! 
can " 





Washes clothes WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING, 
and so SAVES FUEL and LABOR, 
Makes white clothes beautifully WHITE. 
Softens flannels and brightens co clothes. 
REMOVES dirt from the hands EFFECTUALLY,. 
4 The BEST Soap for all household uses, 
THE GROCERS SELL IT! 
UNDERHAY & CO, 
276 Franklin Street, . Boston, Masa 
Agents for New England and Canada. 
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farm and Garten, 


The Acricultural Editor wilt be giad to recetve any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our eubecriberea who feel aeprcially witerested,| 


FOR SHADED CORNERS. 
BY L. A. FRANCE. 


Feans bear transplanting well, and are par- 
ticularly desirable for turning into spots of 
beauty certain corners which, without their 
graceful, warming green, wouid be very un- 
sightly ; for they grow luxuriantly in places where 
flowers will not thrive, and delight in damp, 
shady situations where even the grass fails to 
make much, if any, headway. 

It is often the case that there is a northeast 
or northwest angle about a house, into which 
the sun never penctrates, or, if at all, for only 
a few minutes morning or evening. Asa natural 
result, the ground shows only a thin covering of 
moss, varied by » few pale weeds and scanty 
tufts of grass. Such corners are often over- 
looked by the dining-room windows, and, while 
this is as it ought to be—for the dining-room is 
usually the least occupied of any of the lower 
rooms in a house, and it is best that it be the 
furthest from the sunshine—it is a pity to have 
the outlook unattractive. With very little 
trouble, this bare corner can be turned into a 
tern bed, which will bea source of pleasure to 
the household under whose eyes it daily spreads 
itself, and call out exclamations of praise from 
admiring guests. 

The ferns may be grouped into a large, flat 
bed, ora much more elaborate affair may be 
built out of stones and rocks, 

If one wishes to have a large mass of green, 
but does not care to give much time to the work 
of transformation, a large level bed will be best, 
The ground for this must be spaded up while it 
is wet and hard, and left to dry in large lumps 
and clods, As soon as the weather will permit, 
procure good garden soil, loam and leaf mold 
from the woods. These should be made fine and 
soft, well mixed together, and spread over the 
rough bed until it is several inches deep over 
the tops of the clods, Around the edge puta 
row of tile—the kind made purposely for border- 
ing flower-beds, or bank up the edges with moss 
from the woods, and the bed is ready for the 
ferns. 

A somewhat similar and very desirable bed for 
ferns is made thus: As far from the house wall 
as the bed is to be wide, build a wall of brick, 
from ten to eighteen inches high, using stiff 
mud for mortar. Let the wall enclose the bed 
at the ends also, Fill up with prepared soil, and 
plant the ferns so that some will droop and nod 
over the edges of the little wall. A few tiny ferns 
may be planted in the interstices between the 
bricks. 

After the beds are made ready, the next thing 
is to procure and set out the ferns, These may 
be found, in great variety and abundance, on 
shady hillsides and rocky creek-banks, in thick 
woods and damp pasture lands; and, if the 
transplanting is carefully done, they will take 
kindly to their new home, without exhibiting a 
sign of regret for their old haunts. 

The ferns must be carefully dug up with a 
little trowel or sharp, wide knife, and sufficient 
earth left around the roots to well protect them. 
Large, shallow tin pans are much better than 
baskets for carrying ferns in; for in a pan they 
can be set upright and sprinkled thoroughly to 
keep their roots wet for several hours. In this 
way large roots. can be transplanted without in- 
juring them in the least, 

A circuit of a few miles, which can easily be 
searched closely in a few delightful walks, 
should yield a good many varieties of ferns. 

The large, common brake, which grows from 
two to tive feet high, should have a place along 
the back of the bed, against the house wall, 
where it will raise ita stately fronds in a 
dark green background for the smaller and 
more delicate varieties planted in front, It 
adds to the beauty of the bed tu cover the 
ground between the roots with moss, 

Instead of a flat bed, an irregular shaped one 
may be built up out of rocks and stones; but, 
if this is done, a conical heap, bearing a strong 
resemblance to an Indian mound on a sifall 
scale, should be avoided, Any person who is so 
fortunate as to have a rock of good size and jong 
standing in some retired part of their lawn 
can make a rockery against one or more sides of 
it, which it will be hard to equal by artificially- 
bailt ones; but, as few are so lucky, it is a good 
thing that very effective and desirable results 
may be obtained with movable stones, 

Jagged and sharp-cornered stones should be 
selected in preference to smooth, round ones, 
The ground to be covered by the fern bed, or 
rockery, should be dug up, and large flat stones 
arranged over it, so that they will not fit closely 
together, but leave large crevices and hollows, 
which are packed with prepared soil before the 
next layer of stones is puton, It is well to pour 
water over the stones to wash the earth into the 
cracks into which the ferns love to stretch their 
roots. In arranging the next Jayers of stone, 
the hollows should be made to come as often as 


possible over the ones below, in order to give a 
greater depth of earth. 

Flat stones can be built up in various sbapes. 
One way isto place them one over the other, 
making an even wall at one side, and gradually 
arching over the top at the other, to make a sort 
of cave, filled in and supported at the sides with 
stones, 

Certain kinds of ferns, which are only found 
in damp, deeply-shaded nooks, will thrive in the 
dim light of the interior, while others cover the 
outside with their lovely green. 

A fernery which looks lovely indeed, when 
viewed through the double convex lens of indi- 
vidual possession, brought about by personal 
effort, and which does not give a hint of its 
,origin to the uninitiated admirer who would 
never imagine its home-made construction, is 
made as follows: 

A basin, a foot and a half deep in the center, 
and with sloping sides, is hollowed out of the 
ground, and covered with a coat of cement, three 
or four inches thick. The size of the basin must 
be determined by the amount of space to be 
used for the fernery ; but it should be long and 
irregularly shaped rather than circular. The 
bottom and sides are covered with moss, which 
will adhere to the plaster if taken up with con- 
siderable soil, Common tin spouting, laid un- 
der the sod from the basin to the well or cistern, 
serves to conduct water into the basin. A few 
bucketfuls turned into it, and as many taken 
out for watering the ferns every two or three 
days, will keep the little pond pure and fresh. 
Around the sides of the basin are arranged 
stones of all shapes and sizes to the hight of a 
foot above the ground. In the crevices filled 
with earth are planted ferns, which lean over and 
are mirrored in the water, or adorn the outer 
slope of the rocky rim with nodding plumes. 

A small island of stones in the center of the 
basin can be made to hold. sufficient earth for 
growing water lilies or other water plants. 

Whatever design of fernery is selected, atten- 
tion must be paid to the locations from which 
the different kinds of ferns are taken, Ferns 
which love damp, shgdy places will not take 
kindly to a very dry one. Nor will such as love 
to thread their roots among the rocks do well 
in rich, fine soil; but, by giving each variety a 
place that comes as near as possible to the one 
from which it was taken, they will be almost 
certain to do well in their new home, 

cessing tidlanineatesiinissiln 
STORING POTATOES. 

A PLANK floor with many one-inch holes bored 
through it and with ventilators communicating 
with the space under the floor, by which cool, 
dry air can be supplied, is far better than an 
earth floor for storing potatoes during Winter. 
Boxes holding a bushel—18x15x10 inches, and 
made to set one upon the other—are the most 
convenient for gathering and carrying the pota- 
toes in. These may be made with barred sides 
and bottoms and will then hold no soil, and 
when piled up in cellar or root-house, afford 
some ventilation between them. The measure- 
ment of the boxes is arrived at thus: A bushel is 
2,150 cubic inches ; a heaped busbel is one-fourth 
more ; that is, it forms a cone as high above the 
level as half the depth of the bushel, which is 
equal to a fourth of the capacity of the struck 
bushel. Hence a heaped bushel is 2,687 cubic 
inches; and 18x15x10 is 2,700 inches. I have 
used slatted hurdies fastened together with 
hooks and staples at the corners, and standing 
four feet high, for making bins, These should 
not be more than six feet long, and the end ones 
four feet, making nearly 100 cubic feet or about 
sixty bushels in each bin. Four inches space 
should be left between the bins and the wall, and 
each other, so that abundant air can circulate 
through the whole. The temperature of a root- 
cellar should be more than forty degrees. If it 
should fall below that, a very slight accident 
would endanger freezing, and it is much easier 
to cool the cellar if it be too warm than to warm 
if it gets too cold. 

In digging with machine I formerly stored 
most of the potatoes at first in the barn base- 
ment and on barn floor, to wait for more time 
or better market. In this way of working I 
pick all the tubers as they are dug. into wagons, 
and at the barn shovel into a screen-bottomed 
spout or shute to take the dirt out in running 
them to the storage ; then, when assorting them 
to sell, the small ones are left there already 
housed. But of late years, extensive potato- 
growers think it pays best, counting one year 
with another, to sell the greater part of their 
crop a8 itis dug, drawn directly from field to 
cars for shipping. In this case only the mer- 
chantable tubers are at first picked up, and 
usually one or two boys follow after to gather 
the small ones into sacks; then, as they go up 
at night these can readily be taken in for stor- 
age. If the planter wants to hold the crop, 
and has not the proper storage, he should se- 
lect a place where he can make a long, con- 
tinuous pit. First plow, and then shovel out 
to open the bottom about four feet in breadth. 
This will take about 100 bushels to the linear 
rod, and as he digs he will fill this and cover 





from day to-day as he works along, using 


earth at this time. Just before Winter sets in, 
cover the length of this pit with plenty of 
coarse manure, plow a few times around, and 
with the shovel earth it well over. This plan 
subjects the potatoes to more risk than in a 
good cellar where the owner can see to them 
occasionally, but when kept over well they re- 
tain their normal fresh and criép condition 
better than when stored in the best of cellars.— 
The Tribune. 
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SELECTING SEED WHEAT. 


As the time for wheat-planting draws near, 
the question of seed assumes importance. What 
shall we do for seed for the next crop? It is ob- 
vious that the seed planting bears an important 
relation to the resulting crop, in the same meas- 
ure that, with animals, on the parent stock 
much depends the character of the progeny. 
Seed breeding is not a mere matter of theory, 
but an accomplished fact. At the station we 
have given three years’ trial to wheat selecting, 
with results of a most gratifying nature, Some 
ordinary sized heads of Clawson were taken 
froma field in this vicinity, planted in the Fall, 
and the following Summer, from each planted 
head one of the largest, strongest plants, pro- 
ducing the most and best heads, was harvested. 
The plant selected from each planting could be 
fairly considered the hardiest and the most pro- 
lific. The number of breasts in the heads had 
ncreased over the number in the heads planted 
the year previous. ‘his experiment was repeated 
the next year, and the next, with the final result, 
at this season’s harvest, of a group of extra- 
large, finely-developed plants and heads, the cul 
mination of work resulting in an increase in 
number of breasts and heads with each year, so 
that with the last harvest we find a crop in 
which twenty-two breasts to the head are not 
uncommon, while over twenty-five are to be 
found. The form the head has assumed is also 
compact and square, rather than flat and loose. 

The work of Major Hallett, of England, who 
has for many years been engaged in improving 
wheat by selection, is of much interest. In 
1874, in a lecture before tle Midland Farmers’ 
Club, at Birmingham, Eng., he saya: “The 
plan of selection which I pursue is as follows: 
A grain produces a plant consisting of many 
ears. I plant the grain from these earsin such a 
manner that each ear occupies a row by itself, 
each of its grains occupying a hole in tbis row, 
the holes being tweive inches apart each way. 
At harvest, after the most careful stndy and 
comparison of the plants from all these grains, 
I select the finest one, which I accept asa 
proof that its parent grain was the best of all, 
under the peculiar circumstances of that sea- 
son. The process is repeated annually, starting 
every year with the best proved grain, although 
the veritication of this superiority is not ob- 
tained until the following harvest.” Major 
Hallett gave the result of four years’ selection, 
practiced after the above method, the condi- 
tions being as nearly the same as possible. The 
following table shows the work accomplished : 


Length Containing No. ears on 
inches, grains. finest stool, 
1857—Original ear....4 47 ee 
1858—Finest ear...... 6 79 10 
1859- 7 saunas 7 91 2 
1860-—-Ears imperfect 
from wet season.. ee 89 
1861—Finest ear...... 8 128 52 


The original red ear with which Major Hallett 
began selection in 1857, contained 45 grains, 
while the improved one contained 123 ; Hunter’s 
White contained 60 at the start, 124 with the 
improvement; Victoria White, 60 at the start, 
114 with improvement; Golden Drop, 32 at the 
start, 96 with the improvement. Major Hellett 
maintains: 1. Every fully-developed plant, 
whether of wheat, oats, or barley, presents an 
ear superior in productive power to any of the 
rest on that plant. 2, Every such plant con- 
tains one grain which, upon trial, proves more 
productive than any other. 3. The best grain 
in a given plant is found inits best ear. 4. The 
superior vigor of this grain is transmissable in 
different degrees to its progeny. 5. By repeated 
careful selection the superiority is accumu- 
lated. 6. The improvement, which is at 
first rapid, gradually, after a long series of 
years, is diminished in amount, and eventually 
so far arrested that, practically speaking, a 
limit to improvement in the desired quality is 
reached. 7. By still continuing to select, the 
improvement is maintained, and practically a 
fixed type is the result. 

The wheat crop is harvested; but as yet the 
majority of farmers have not begun threshing. 
As ordinarily done, the wheat is selected in the 
grading, those grains generally best looking 
being reserved for seed. This is the method 
commonly employed by farmers. lL believe it 
much better than no selection, though we hear 
statements made that a small, shriveled kernei 
will produce as fine grain as the finest and 
piumpest looking kernel. This I do not con- 
cur in, as experiments made here at the station 
give me cause for thinking to the contrary. I 
do know that a shriveled, small oat will not 
produce so robusta plant as a stout, vigorous 





lenty of straw, but only a light covering 








produce so large, vigorous tubers as will large 
ones; that an upmatured, ill-kept animal will 
not produce so healthy, vigorous progeny as a 
properly kept, well-bred animal. The laws of 
breeding are not subject to the fluctuations of 
wind or tide, but are, to the contrary, well-es- 
tablished principles, governed by environments 
built by Nature herself, 

If the farmer has his wheat untbreshed, he 
will exercise wisdom in looking it over and se+ 
lecting from it one or more such heads as meet 
with his approbation, and planting the same 
with the purpose in view of creating for him- 
self an improved seed. These heads should be 
planted in a separate space by themselves, and 
the conditions of growth carefully noted, the 
farmer finally selecting from the harvest such 
grains as his common sense may dictate. This 
selection should be again repeated ; but the ma-~ 
jor portion of seed harvested should be used for 
field planting. Many farmers, I know, will look 
upon such a course as the above asso much 
child’s play ; but I am sure that, with little labor, 
most desirable improvement may be brought 
about by the method I suggest, as I can easily 
demonstrate by experience at the station, 

Lo we grow as much wheat per acre as we 
ought? Do we maintain the purity of our seed, 
or does it deteriorate in our bands? 

The English farmer practices selection much 
more than his American cousin, and the Eng- 
lish wheat fields yield much more per acre than 
do our American ones, This is partly due to 
climate, selection of seed, manure and metbod 
of culture. The wheat fields of the United 
States are unsurpassed ; yet in 18¢2 our average 
yield per acre was 18.6 bushels, and 11.6 bush- 
els in 1883, four-tenths of a bushel less per acre 
than the average. The average yield in the 
United Kingdom for a period of fifteen years, up 
to 1880, is twenty-six bushels per acre anda 
fraction, the maximum average yield of one year 
during that period being thirty-four bushels per 
acre. If we walk uver our wheat fields, we may 
observe two apparent reasons for small crops— 
viz., lack of manure, and small heads, in a meas- 
ure caused by the deficiency in food. Wheat is 
very subject to change, and rapidly deterio- 
rates under lack of care. This can be easily 
illustrated by the fact that so-called new varie- 
ties of wheat are continually coming up, hav- 
ing a boom, and dying out like their predeces- 
sors. Old Mediterranean, Soule’s, White Flint, 
Genesee, Talian, Black Sea, Siberian, Wickes, 
Hutchinson and a host of others have becn 
noted for excellent qualities in their days ; but 
to-day we know of them as only varieties of a 
past age. And yet, were selection practiced, 
and attention given to the parent seed, there is 
no question but that a wheat of desirable quali- 
fications may be grown with the centuries, The 
production of many of the new wheats, so called, 
isan illustration of the benefit to be derived 
from the course I urge. Let me illustrate. The 
Landreth, it is claimed, was originally the only 
plant of its kind in the field where found. It 
was carefully grown, the seed improved, as cir- 
cumstances would permit ; and, finally, it found 
its place before the market as aeuperior variety. 
This is on'y one instance among many. I am 
prepared,to maintain that the average length of 
the heads in our wheat fieids will not exceed 
three inches, and that the condition of the same 
will be loose and flat, rather than square and 
compact. Clawson wheat in Western New York 
has an established reputation, and yet I am told 
that it is not like the old stock of ten or a dozen 
years ago, I have noted fields of it hereabout 
with heads so small that they pore the stamp of 
parsimeny all over them. One field in particu- 
lar attracted my attention, in which many heads 
hardly exceeded an inch in length; and yet I 
dare say that the proprietor of said field will 
employ a portion of that crop for his seeding 
this season. I have the acquaintance of one 
man known as a first-class farmer, and yet he 
never applies manure to his wheat field. It is 
alla mistake. The Western custom cannot be 
profitably followed in the East. 

I think that no clear-headed farmer can fail 
to ree the point to this article. [It merely means, 
let us, as practical, progressive farmers, further 
our own best interests by exercising a judicious 
care in selecting and planting our grain fields. 
It may mean extra labor, but it most assuredly 
means increased crops, and a better quality of 
grain.—Cuas. 8. Pium, in Cultivator. 


WEANING PIGS. 


In weaning pigs, there is something more to 
be considered than simply taking them away 
from their mother. They should be weaned 
gradually, so as nut to get any stunt or set-back. 
To take pigs away from their mother and little 
home before they have been taught to eat, 
gives them a check for at least two weeks ; and 
this is quite a little part of their lives, if they 
are designed for slaughter when they are six to 
eight months old. Feeding them in a separate 
place, to which they have access, will accustom 
them to eating, and, when deprived of their 
mether’s milk, they will refuse to eat until 
driven to it by hunger. 











kernel ; the small seed potatoes, as a rule, will not 


They must not be fed too much at a time, or 
they will eat so much that they will become 
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poddy. When their food is very sloppy, they 
will take so much that the stomach will be dis- 
tended beyond its natural size ; and the result is 
a potbellied pig, which means a pig with an un- 
natural and disordered stomach, a mean-looking 
pig, and one which never makes a good animal. 
It makes hog enough; for it always has an un- 
natural appetite to fill the big void made by the 
washy or excessive food it had when young. A 
little and often should be the rule with pigs 
when weaning, and also afterward. A healthy 
hog has a very quick digestion if the stomach 
is not overcrowded, When tbis rule is followed 
they will grow faster and keep their shape bet- 
ter. The little pigs should never be fed more 
than they will eat up clean for, if they have any 
awill or milk left over, they will mvss in it and 
drop their excretions in it, so that it.will be- 
come very foul and unhealthful. 

Five times a day is often enough to feed pigs 
when they are suckling, and, if they get a good 
supply from their mother, three times will do, 
or when the old one is fed. When fed five times, 
the first feeding should be in the morning ; the 
next in the middie of the forenoon; then at 
noon 3 again in the middle of the afternoon, and 
finally at night. These are the best times to 
feed all through the season, Any amount of 
food, fed at these intervals, will make more 
growth, in a given length of time, than the same 
quantity of food given three timesa day. A 
hog will always eat to excess if confined and fed 
all it can take, It will always do the same if it 
breaks into a field of grain, or when first turned 
into a fresh field of corn or peas. After the first 
gorge, if l2ft alone, it will eat only a good meal, 
and lie down by the food witha complacent ex- 
pression, a8 much as to say: “‘ Here is enough.” 

It is important that the troughs should be 
low in which the little pigs eat. When a young 
pig hangs on its stomach to eat out of a trough, 
it is in just the position to hump up ite back and 
spoil its shape. It may be noticed that I have 
not recommended corn for pigs. This is be- 
cause it is the worst kind of food which can be 
given to them, aithough the commonest. A 
little, mingled with oats, or wheat middlings, 
will do no harm, but good; but an entire feed- 
ing of corn isa violation of sanitary law, »nd 
does not evince good sense.—F. D. Curtis, in 
Rural New Yorker. 


THE HOP APHIS. 


Boru in this country and in England the hop 
aphis is doing considerable damage to the hop 
vines, An attack of aphides is not, « strictly 
speaking, a disease, although by some it is con- 
sidered as such. They do not appear every year, 
and ure brought on by an unhealthy, unnatural 
state of the plant. The same causes produce 
them that effect or bring about mildew, blight 
and mold, only the latter are parasitical vege- 
table fungi, and the former a minute animal. 
They both, however, subsist on the sap of the 
hop. The Country Gentleman says they are all 
generated from warm, damp, cloudy weather, 
not because the dampness or cloudiness itself is 
favorable to them, but because such conditions 
of the weather cause the sap of the hop to be 
unhealthy, and make it fit food for lice and 
vermin, When it is warm, damp and cloudy, 
the hop is gorged with sap, both because it can 
be taken up from the ground in greater quanti- 
ties, and because it cannot be evaporated so fast 
from the leaves, Then, the sap cannot be di- 
gested or elaborated, there not being sufficient 
light. A certain amount of suushine is absolute- 
ly necessary to the chemical changes which are 
going on in the growth of plants and animals,and 
to their healthy condition. As lice are the effect 
of dampness and darkness, they commit great 
havoc only during seasons when the weather is 
cloudy and damp. When the season is dry and 
sunny they are hardly to be seen, They are 
also noticed to be much worse in damp or shel- 
tered situations. The hop, if too badly in- 
fested by apnides, will cease to grow, the leaves 
become curled and warped, and it will utterly 
die from exhaustion. But if the infestation be 
not so severe, the plant may live; but it will be 
stunted, and the matured hops will be of not 
more than half growth, of poor quality, and of 
little value in the market. Hops which have 
been stunted by lice are always very heavy, ac- 
cording to measure. The hops suffering from lice 
during the last part of their growing season, as is 
generally the case, and when the soil is frequent- 
ly dry, have their vitality and vigor for growth the 
subsequent year greatly reduced, if not entirely 
destroyed. A sweet fluid, known as honey dew, 
issuing from two tubes at the hinder extremity 
of the aphis, is deposited in great quantities on 
the leaves of the hops, and gives them a dark 
and glossy appearance. This harmless sub- 
stance 1s thought by some who know not its 
origin or character to bean element of aa great 
damage as the lice themselves. 

It appears that the only check to the ravages 
of the aphis is the tribe of insects known as 
lady-bugs, and which are common both in this 
country and England. And the authority we 
have quoted says the precautions which seem to 
be most efficient in guarding against the at- 
tacks of the aphides are: 1. Secure a suitable 
location for a hop-yard. 2. Preserve the lady- 








bugs, and give them full show. 8. After har- 
vesting in Autumn, burn all vines and rubbish 
whatsoever connected with the hop-yard ; for in 
these have the aphides deposited their eggs, 
wherewith their race is to be continued till the 
next year.— Weekly Press, Canada, 


PAINT AND PAINTING. 








Tue basis of the best paints for farm use is 
linseed oil and white lead, but there are almost 
innumerable substitutes. In fact, almost any 
compound which may be applied with a brush, 
and will finally become dry and firm, forming a 
smooth and not a chalky surface, is of use in 
protecting houses, out-buildings, fences and 
implements, from the action of the weather. 
We hardly think how rapid this action is, unless 
our attention is particularly directed to it. See 
how quickly a new shingle roof changes color, 
or how, after a few years, the exposed surfaces 
of shingles are worn away, That this is not by 
the action of the rains alone is obvious from 
the fact that the shingles on the south side of a 
roof wear three times as fast as those on the 
north side. It is the sun, the air, and the water, 
altogether, that do the work of decay, and the 
province of paint is to defend all articles, es- 
pecially wooden ones, against this wear. 

Paiut ought not to be applied when the wood 
is too dry ; for then it is needlessly absorbed, and 
fails to produce a good surface. The best time 
to apply paint is when the surfaces are dry 
after a spell of moist weather, At such times 
dust does not fly, the surfaces are often washed 
clean of dust and deposits, which in a dry time 
adbere. We have often, in Autumn, not only 
more or less leisure to do this work, but just the 
right sort of weather in which to doit, Paint- 
ing is an art easily learned. Some experienced 
person should guide the beginner if possible ; 
for experience is often a costly schoo). Paint- 
ing may be learned without a master, at least 
eufticiently to be of great service to any farmer. 
In the mixture of paints and selection of colors, 
there is room for the exercise, not only of skill, 
but of taste ; and yet we can hardly be too thank- 
ful that Providence, which “ tempers the winds 
to the shorn lambs,” tempers the outré and out- 
rageous combinations of color, with which taste- 
less people often disfigure the landscape, so that 
after awhile they are no longer glaringly bad. 
There are comparatively few colors which will 
long stand the beneficent influences of the 
blessed sunshine. Old Sol has an abhorrence of 
bright and staring tints. He paints, so to speak, 
a piece of new wood a beautiful gray in a short 
time, and the reds and olives, and blues, greens 
and purples, which some people think are beau- 
tiful upon houses and barns and fences, are 
almost as quickly subdued to more neutral tints, 
which, if not positively beautiful, have in them 
more of harmony with Nature, and less of tor- 
ture to cultivated taste.—American Agricultur- 
ist. 
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KEEPING LATE PEARS, 


WINTER pears, and even very late Autumn 
varieties, should remain on the trees as late as 
possible, This is imperative. An occasional 
light frost will notinjure them, but a freeze will. 
They should be handled very carefully, so as to 
prevent bruising and abrasion of the skin. A 
great deal of fruit is ruined by carelessness in 
handling, although at the time they showed no 
outward marks, Decomposition, which follows 
quickly after maturity, always seizes upon any 
contusion of the skin or flesh, and the fruit is 
rendered worthless before one is aware of the 
trouble. After removal from the tree the crop 
should be at once packed tightly in boxes and 
placed in a coo] cellar to remain until the ripen- 
ing season. In small lots of choice varieties, it 
is preferable to wrap each specimen in soft paper 
before packing away ; indeed, my experience has 
been that it pays to 80 wrap all pears, where ex- 
terior beauty is desirable. Most Winter pears 
are apt to shrivel and dry up; but wrapping and 
keeping the fruit from contact with the outer 
air, and ‘specially heat, will tend to preserve 
their plumpness and flavor. 

A high, or even a moderate, temperature is to 
be avoided in the fruit-cellar, What is essential, 
is to keep the mercury from 40° to 45°, but 
never above. A little less will answer, so that 
freezing be avoided. A common expression 
among the older fruit-men was, ‘“*Keep the 
crop well aired” ; but it is doubtful if this advice 
is much heeded now. It may answer tor Sum- 
mer and Autumn fruits, but it does not bring 
the best results during Winter. A moist atmos- 
phere, or one reasonably so, appears to give 
satisfaction in many instances, although it may 
be thought rather dangerous advice, on acconnt 
of predisposition to rot where there is much 
humidity. Swill, practice, that best of teachers, 
has demonstrated in many instances that moist- 
ure under proper restrictions is not hurtful. 
If the fruit has been packed in small boxes, 
one at a time may be gradually inured to a 
higher temperature—the exact period to be 
determined by the color of the skin—and the 
fruit will then color up handsomely, and ripen 
satisfactorily.—Jostan Hoorzs, in The Tribune, 
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Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
Her G a4 the Jucheas of Roxbu 
The Marchicness of ie, The 8 of 
Waterford, The jountens of Tichester. The 
Countess of Dufferin, Mrs, Gladstone, Mrs. 
Cognwal lis West, Senora Diaz, wife of 
esident of Mexico, and thela 
dies of the highest Court circles. 


ott. the Toilet and Complexion, Keeps the skin 
sort end delicate and free from disfiguring eruptions. 
and checks wrinkling, Guarant 
fottel ingredients. Price. One Dellar. 


THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N.Y. Depot, 88 Murray 
Street, Sole American Agents. 


t® Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, etc. ag 
AGRICULTURAL. 


J. M. THORBURN & €0., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Beg to announce that their Descriptive Priced 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicante, 








LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS§[ 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING ! 


SMITH’S 
SEL¥-ADJUSTING SWING ST4NCHION! 
The only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. 
Thousands in use, Illustrated Circular free. Man'f'd 
by BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N.Y 
WwW AN T ED Trees, Shave, Fiaits to sell 


i Plants, Roses, 
etc. Stock reliable and first-c Salaries an 
expenses, or 


liberal pa pa 
ull instructions to inexperienced men. Address 


_ SF. LeCLARE, Brighton, N- Ve. 


DUCKEYE 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
am. 











Never freezes in Winter. 
cular and Prices, giving depth of well. 


MAST, F008 & 60., 


- Sole Manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD, @HIO. 


“KHL 380 NVO CIO V 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE aroma 
LISTER BROTHERS. 
New York (Office, — _— Street. 


ewark 
ofzare Farmers pw gp AX na are W ited to send for 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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a 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpz- 
PENDENT, each File or holding twenty- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the vmy 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVING... 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
SOIT, - cvogitincvae hie Wellin on00e assess 82 00 
and attested 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Size, 26x40... ecnqebodesbasgsabedeees 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's ‘Proof, signed by ae i. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . - 1600 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S, GRANT. Bize. 16x20... 1.00 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 1 06 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


B86, 1OXWO..... scrcrerceereesedeceseresseeveeseoes 100 
EDWIN M, STANTON, Sixe, 16x20... tereeeee 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Bize, 16x20.. os ssese 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent. postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCO: 

By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cl 

860 pages, Price... 7% 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN. ” Bound ‘a 

eT ey 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be add d to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Fndependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOE,. 
352 Numbers (postage free)... ceséuenvevaee 
39 (9 mon) (postage tree. eocecceececee 
ag 
1 








26 ss (6 mos.) ? 
17 . (4 moa.) “ 
13 (3 mos.), ” 
(1 month), 7 
(2 weeks), a 
1 Number (1 week), t 
One subscription tWO Years... ccccesciescecscsers 
One subscription with one ww subscriber, in 

one remittance. . 
One subscription with ‘two | NEW wuteribers, ‘Ia 








wai 


One subscription three years 
One subscription with three nzw W wubscetbery, 

in one remittance., Sane . 850 
One sabscription four years Le, a Be 
One subscription weleidenp yi ellen becribers, in 

ONE FOMICANOE, .,....060ssereereeeseeceserercteees@® OO 
One subscription five yoars..,..++.+.c0:sssoers...40 08 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invart. 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRoM SuB- 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one #o inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tok INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamys. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the endas the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

t@ Make all remittances payable to the order of Tun 
INDEPERDENT. 

ta" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible,, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGisteREp Letrzr, The pres. 


ent tion system is vi absolute 
tection against losses by maul, he fe autors are 


bliged to rewiste Fy 5 eee 
bs No names entered on the bier ks without 


the ne money 1B povenes, ose danate 
Bsc ui nD 
ween ration of their su! al 
wcotathe yellow address a on act, me ot 
the paper, and to renew two or I 
the expiration, so that no loss of numtere may 


oce 
RECEIPT of the is ficient recei 
THe FIRST Receipts for ve 
remitted to RE su ions are 1 dtoet b: 
the change iu in the tion the sted by rel 
et attach » WH 
made either the fi OF second week the mon 
8 received. But when & postage stamp is Tecalved 
tice SKUMON TOW 'E GO, No. 16 Foot 
are our a aaase to receive rubeeriptions 
m 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Clty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. ; 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office, 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 


_ 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 








Address 
P,-0. Box 2787, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











WEBER 













PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th &‘t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LeBOSQUET 





Combining the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPECIALTY. 
end for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


__ LeBOSQUET BROG., 75 Union &t., Boston. 





QUTTA-PERCHA| CHA esis For, seen, ast 
Sa s Sond 
Roofing Co. and 


ALTE, wens Hai 









Ast 
ool} at No. 3 Ferr ve pairs by 
ail, from arose Mt mM" ‘t's Co., % Hixh St. ‘Boston "Maas 


27% Sudbury Street, 
fend for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
47 and 40 N. Second ™t., Philadeiphia. 
“Gasotine For Any MAKE MACHINE.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 














HoleomDd’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 


For Hard t Coal 
Coke or Wook with 
out colepetlon 
Most Satisfactory House 
Warmer in Existence. 
Guaranteed in every re- 
spect, 


Send for Circulars. 


HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville. 0. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 589 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 


John King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors, Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 8-6 inch wide. 








OF ad HF RRP: TNS 
MADE FROM ONE PIECH 
OF CAST STEEL. 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 1 am now msnufecturing them on a lergescale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling st greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all appimants price-lists, full instructions for self-measu1 ement for men. 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the (enderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry ¢ndcom- 
fort. I make no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


kman. v oods in any country, and lowest cl 
mers SRS Hresetwhs Gert perfect wogta tod thoes bonid tend for tay See Magee ‘eat 
wi e price- 


same pi owe Who 
Met and all information 


To 
antiful, use a teal Polish 


++ > +o 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 


thatis required, It will pay eu te fees torthe pamphlets 
eather of all wee fot for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


et: 


er of McComber'’s Patent Boots and Shoes and atent 
nD THE INDEPENDENT. 












THE MARKET. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 00., Ilion, N, Y, 


New York Office, 118 Ohambers Street. 
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x 
hew Loot cost but $3.00 to a) 
square wa. K. PAINT AND 
7 india Street. Boston, 


CARMEL 


~ 


~ ~~ * > 





LAST CHANCE 


TO BUY GOODS AT PANIC PRICES. CALL AND 
BE CONVINCED THAT YOU UAN roe FUR- 


NITURE, CARPETS. BEDDING, KETC AR- 
VELOUS RE DUCTION. NOTE THE FOLLOWING 
CHAMBER 8, $12. 
PARLOR Sur TH ge 
HAIR MATT SSES, # 
SOFT TOP MATTRES 


" SES, Bb u 
CAKPETS 20c. PER YAR PWARD 


CALL AN INE OUR GOODS BEFORE 


PURCHASI © ELBE 
CHARLES BUSCH’S 
Mammoth Purniture Warerooms, 


BOWERY, AND 
246.4 6 DIVISION sr ENTRANGE. NO 7 BOWERY. 


OLUMBIA:* 
BICYCLES: MESS 


ie8T RIGYGLES - ey 
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BURDETT? ¢ ORGAN CO., 


LIMITED, ERIE, sahamaed 


VILLA PAINTS 


For Ovhside and Inside Painting, 


Not a New Paint. 
Fifteen Years in Use. 
Made trom Pure Pigments. 
Have More Body, 
Greater Covering Capacity, 
Are More Darable, 
Give Better Satistaction, 
Are More Highly Recommended 
Than other paints in common use, 


VILLA PAINTS WEAR EVENLY, and thus Do wor sPorT. 
They are the Most EconomiIcaL, and therefore the 


BEST PAINTS. 


Samp le cards, showing nearly forty choice tints, and 
circulars, with numerous testimonials of the strong- 
est kind, sent on application. 





1833. 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO.. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Providence, R. I. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


myench Ww ouses 
87 John St., 
197 Lake stochemt ya ms 


MANUFACTURERS OF 









Myéreuliy Garden 
mn and 


Iron © ¥ 
fst, Strect Washers 
oe RES Fou rm 1883, 
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osura. Ix Widow. ‘ew York 
CUR TE DE EAF 

THE 

Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Bar Drums 

PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Dram. Always 

in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 

to wear. All Conversation and even whispers, heard 

distinctly. We refer to those using them Send for 


illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. Mention this paper. 


GENERAL GRANT, 


—— #0 —— -— 


A Fine Neel Engraving, 


BY 


A. H. RITCHIE, 








16x19 inches. 


Sent, postpaid, te any ad- 


dress, upon receipt of $1. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. O. Box 2787. NEW YORK. 
—_—_—X—_ 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST, DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner i1th St., N. Y. 












































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 


A 1 rit; 
einen marvel of purity 


More economical a= 





IMPROVE YOUR TEMPER 
by wearing the smooth finish 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 

on on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 
N collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 


or bo by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


LE PAGE'S Liquid ¢:tue is the strongest Glue 
known. Cans for Mechanics. Bottles for Families. 


-_ TRAVEL. 


THE CHICAGO no 
NORTH. 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST AND ROUTE 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
ouncil Bluffs, . 
> Omaha, 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
og Daag ng Bluffs, Omaha and all poini s West. 


SHORT LINE 


ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Nerthwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lae, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

It 1s the PrAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
CAR ROUTE between CHICAGO and 
MILWAUKEE, 

on night trains, 


on through trains, 


CHICAGO AND AUKEE, 
CHICAGO AND ST. PA 
CHICAGO ANDCO UFFS, 
AND CHICAGO AND ONA. 
If you are gomg to Denver, Ogden, San 
Francisco, Portland, or any point in the West 
or Northyes RT the agent sree tickets via the 

















if you wish dy 


os co set 
STATE ‘LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, DUBLIN 
BELF. D NDON D ’ 





IDAY. 
Al Clyde built steamers and most 
my s but ne no sadvence in rates. 


Sheth ener rare 
af lowest rates No live stoox carried. 


reymen, and favorable term: Pema i 
gether. Sen Send for pamphlet ot ot information. with 
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BELLS. 
McSHANE SELL FOUNDRY 
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